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Preface 


The mad monarchs of Román history, with all their peculiarities and the 
countless anecdotes that surround their lives, form a fascinating topic of 
research. This book focuses on one of those ‘insane despots'. The emperor 
Commodus was the First purple-bom Román emperor, and according to our 
literary sources an evil tyrant - Hollywood style. Dramatic stories about his 
life are easy to ñnd. This ‘political biography', however, aims to extend 
beyond mere trivia. though some spectacular details have been included. 
Anecdotal evidence, after all, can be fun. But anecdotes only form a small 
part of our understanding of the Román world. Epigraphic, numismatic and 
sculptural sources are easily as relevant. They should be crucial to any 
analysis of Román emperors' lives - or to other aspects of ancient history, 
for that matter. This study tries to mobilise different types of evidence, to 
come to a better understanding of the reign of Commodus. 

Whether I have succeeded in drawing together diverse categories of 
research, and sketched a convincing picture of Commodus’ reign, is not for 
me to say. But if I have somehow managed to avoid the pitfalls of 
interd¡sciplinar>' day-tourism, others owe praise for that. First and foremost 
my gratitude goes to Luuk de Blois, whose enthusiasm, trust and diligence 
have been a constant motivation for me, from the very first day that I started 
to get interested in ancient history. Eric Moormann saved me from many 
factual and methodological errors - and patiently corrected the text again, 
and again, and again. Two careful supervisors is as much as anyone could 
hope for. But I have been more fortúnate still, with many others who have 
helped me along the way. 

Fergus Millar must have repeatedly regretted the day that I became a 
member of Brasenose College, as it heralded the beginning of endless visits 
to his room, with questions, or work to read, often unannounced. He never 
complained or showed annoyance, which I took as encouragement to 
infringe upon his time even more often. I even usurped his secretary, 
Priscilla Lange, who, wonderful as she is, agreed to create a bibliography 
from the chaotic files which I provided her with, possibly without knowing 
what she was letting herself into. My apologies for that. Similarly, Jas 
Elsner, Bert Smith and Margareta Steinby were extremely generous with 
their time, and made me feel more at ease at Oxford than I had thought 
possible. Their support was topped only by the astounding willingness to 
help by everyone in the Heberden coin room in the Ashmolean museum. 
Discussions with Cathy King are always inspirational. Volker Heuchert and 
Cristopher Howgego surpassed any possible expectation, and gave me, 
besides good advice, access to the immense database of their forthcoming 
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fourth volume of Román Provincial Coinage. This book would not have 
been the same without them. 

The list goes on. Edwin van Meerkerk, colleague and friend from vvhen 
we started to study history together, has given continuous moral support, 
discussed history at length - and made computers do things with my text 
that 1 had not thought possible. Ted Kaizer and Pierre Sánchez, both fellow 
ancient historians, are such good friends that they have been relentless in 
their criticism (a favour which I have happily returned). In similar 
friendship. Gerhard Hoogers has taught me all I know about representation. 
Stephan Mols has advised and corrected me beyond the calis oí duty. My 
father, as always, has spotted errors in the text that everyone else had 
missed. 1 had not expected anything less. Other friends and family have 
kindly pretended to listen vvhen I told them more about Commodus than 
they can possibly have been interested in - so I will continué to do so, to the 
everlasting regret of all but my grandmother, vvho will continué to correct 
me and deny that she did so. 

One more person must be explicitly named, before I will succumb to 
simple listings. Thomas Wiedemann helped to supervise this study until his 
death on 28 June 2001. I lis illness and death were a shock. I will never for- 
get the many discussions we had, ñor the generosity with which he provided 
me with a seemingly unending number of ideas. More important still, his 
unqualified kindness. 1 miss him. The dedication only begins to express this. 

Many more people. at various ¡nstitutions, have helped me over the years 
with ideas and advice. None of them should be held responsible for the 
contents of this book. Many of them disagree fiercely. It is, thus, more than 
a commonplace vvhen I say that I am solely responsible for any remaining 
mistakes. I was probably warned against them. My thanks nonetheless: C. 
Ando, M. Beard, M. Bergmann, A. Birley, I. Bolognese, C. Bonnet, C. 
Bruun. L. Emmett, S. Evers, J. Gadeyne, C. Gázdac, H. Geertman, G. de 
Kleijn, B. Kelly, W. Liebeschuetz, L. Morgan, S. Price, N. Purcell, C. de 
Raniera, J. Rich, R. Salomons, R. Tion and P. Zanker. Financial support was 
provided by the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO), 
and in addition by the following ¡nstitutions: The Arts and Humanities 
Research Board, Brasenose College Oxford, the Classics Department 
(Nottingham), the Dutch Institute at Rome (a welcome lióme at visits to 
Rome), The Faculty of Arts (Nijniegen), the Reiman-de-Bas Fonds, the Sub- 
Faculty of Ancient History (Oxford), and the VSB Foundation. An earlier 
versión of much of chapter one was published in L. de Blois (ed.), 
Adminisíration , Prosopography and Appointmení Policies in the Román 
Empire (Amsterdam 2001). 


Olivier Hekster 
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INTRODUCTION 


History is scarcely capable of preserving the memory 

of anything except myths.' 


Lucius Aurelius Commodus was the first Román emperor who vvas 
w bom in the purple’. His father, Marcus Aurelius, had already become 
emperor when Commodus vvas born. No other person in Román 
history had so clearly emphasised the dynastic principie underlying 
succession in the Empire as this ttop4>u poyé vvt\ tos , who carne to 
povver after just over eighty years of ‘adoptive’ emperors. The 
beginning of Commodus' solé reign is an important moment in Román 
history, foreshadowing, to an extent, the accession to the throne of 
child-emperors, such as the thirteen-year oíd Gordian III in AD 238. 
This aspect, hovvever, is mostly overshadowed by Commodus’ 
extremely bad reputation. 

In both ancient and modem texts, the emperor is often mentioned 
alongside 'evil emperors’, such as Gaius, Ñero and Domitian. It is not 
difficult to see vvhy. In ancient times, Commodus vvas accused of 
suffering from ‘madness and insanity’, indulging in 'cruel and 
murderous' habits, and ofbeing guilty of ‘many unseemly deeds'. He 
vvas also 'sinister and scandalous, cruel and obscene, filthy-mouthed, 
and pervertedV The emperor Julián found Commodus, in his Caesars 
(312 C), 'not vvorth even ridicule'. Macchiavelli, thus, followed a 
vvell-established tradition when he described the emperor as ‘cruel and 
inhuman’, as did Gibbon, when he wrote how ‘every sentiment of 
virtue and humanity was extinct from the mind of Commodus’. 3 Ñor 
has Commodus' image improved over time. The latest edition of the 
Oxford Clcissical Dictionary summarises him as ‘dangerously 

1 Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd. A Study of the Popular Mind (London 1947), 49. 

: Herodian, 14.8: nacías Kai TTapavoías; Dio, 73.1.1: aaeXyfi Kai ^iiai4)ówou; 73.4.1; 
SHA. Comm. 1.7-8: íurpis , improbas, crudelis , libidinosas, ore cpioque palíalas el 
constupratus. 

N. Macchiavelli, II Principe , G. Lisio (ed.) (Florence 1900), 19.17; E. Gibbon, The 
History> of the Decline and Fall ofthe Román Empire , E. Bury (ed.) (London 1896-1900), I, 
92 (= ch. 4). 
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deranged\ whereas elsewhere the emperor is introduced as a ‘morally 
deprived monsterV 

A number of particularly gory anecdotes was used ío ¿Ilústrate this 
point of view. Most of them are summed up in the fourth-century 
Historia Augusta , for instance how ‘he cut open one corpulent person, 
down the middle of his belly, so that his intestines gushed forth' 
(Conwi. 10.5), or how ‘he even aped a surgeon, going so far as to 
hleed men to death with his scalpels' ( Comm . 11.7). It is noticeahle 
that these types of excesses were not actually described hy any 
contemporary historians. All sources agree, though, on two signs of 
the emperor's insanity: his attempts to present himself as the demi-god 
Hercules, and the fact that he fought as a gladiator in the amphitheatre, 
sometimes even comhining the two. 

These two facets of Commodus' Ufe have been noted in current 
scholarship. but not analysed. Commodus' reign as a whole, in fact, 
has been given little attention since the appearance of Fulvio Grosso's 
massive La lotta política al tempo di Commodo in 1964, and Maria 
Gherardini’s Studien zur Geschichte des Kaisers Commodus , ten years 
later (based on her PhD from 1964. with only some amendments and 
updating). Both books give a tremendous amount of epigraphic and 
prosopographical information (the number of references to Grosso in 
the footnotes of this book should speak for itself), but work mainly 
within a chronological structure, following (and discussing) the 
narrative sources, and trying to find out what ‘happened' in each 
individual year. They do not trv to establish a framework from which 
to analyse the emperor's actions. Yet Commodus prominently 
displayed his ‘follies'. in the amphitheatre, on statuary. and on coins. 
It would be useful to know who the addressees were. Still, questions 
about the different types of audiences at these manifestations have not 
been asked - let alone questions about possible (positive) receptions of 
the imperial behaviour. 

Recent scholarship has focused much on imperial (self) 
representation. Paul Zanker's seminal Augustus und die Machí der 
Bilder (Munich 1987), and Tonio Hólscher's Rómische Bildsprache 
ais semantisches System (Heidelberg 1987) have put the notion of a 
Bildprogramm , and the importance of art and other ‘visual imagery' in 
broadcasting ideas, firmly on the agenda. Jas Elsner has added the 
viewer to the picture - or better, a variety of different viewers, all with 


4 Th. Kissel, 'Die Emiorderung des Commodus und die Kaisererhebung des Pertinax 1 
A W 30 (1999), 616-7; 617: ‘moralisch depravierten Monstrum’. 
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different interpretations of a given ‘imageV The volumes of Román 
Provincial Coinage (London 1992 - ) have provided a further voice for 
Román subjects from many less well-documented areas. Gladiatorial 
games, too, have been looked at in the context of representation, with 
important work by (amongst others) Katherine Coleman and Thomas 
Wiedemann. 5 6 

These, and various other new notions, are of great importance for an 
analysis of the reign of an emperor who has been blamed for his (near) 
divine representation and his gladiatorial activities. 7 Newly found, or 
interpreted, inscriptions, coins and sculptures, and great progress in 
the prosopographical studies of the period, further stress the need for a 
new look at Commodus' reign as a whole. It must be noted that the 
aim of this book is not a rehabilitation of the person of the emperor. 
Commodus may well have been insane. He probably was not a 
particularly pleasant person. But even if he was a megalomaniac 
tyrant, there may still have been a method to his madness. It is such a 
method in Commodus' actions that this book is interested in. 

The present study, then, tries to interpret the reign of the emperor 
Commodus by looking at the way the emperor was represented. It is 
not a biography in the strictest sense of the word. Only relatively little 
space has been devoted to a description of events in the emperor's life. 
The rest focuses on his representation and reception. In other words, it 
tries to answer the following questions: What were the messages, 
which were sent out from the centre towards the different layers of 
society of the realm, in Rome and the provinces? Do the different 
types of representation suggest disjointed imperial whims, or do they 
somehow cohere, and suggest systematic symbolism? If some sort of 
‘symbolic programme' can be discerned, who were its targets, and did 
they understand the message? 

In order to answer these questions, the book is divided into two 
parts. I he first is entitled 'Ruling the Empire\ It consists of two 
chapters, which focus on the development of structures of govemment, 
and the composition of groups involved in ruling, during, and just 

5 J» Elsner, Art and the Román Viexver. The Transformaron of Art from the Pagan World 
to Christianity (Cambridge 1995). 

K. Coleman, ‘Fatal charades: Román executions staged as mythological enactments’, 

JRS 80 (1990), 44-73; Th. Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators (London - New York 
1992). 

7 Cf. tor a successful attempt to re-evaluate Nero’s reign along such lines, the collection 
of essays in J. Elsner / J. Master (eds.) Rejlections of Ñero. Culture, History & 
Representation (London 1994). 
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before, Commodus' reign. Chapter one provides an analysis ol the 
‘emperors-designate’ in the second century, arguing strongly in favour 
of the importance of dynastic considerations when appointing 
successors to the throne. Marcus’ attempts to prepare his son for the 
emperorship are placed in this context. Chapter two sketches a 
narrative history of Commodus’ solé reign (AD 180-192). Such a 
narrative history is, through the very nature of the enterprise. restricted 
by the outline which the literary sources provide, and only limited 
conclusions can be dravvn from it. It is, however, a necessary 
preliminar}' to the rest of the book, and helps in establishing a number 
of themes, which can be further explored in the following chapters. 

The second part of the book, ‘Representing the rule’, consists of the 
remaining three chapters. Here the application of new notions and 
methodology is most obvious. Chapters three and four look at, 
respectively, the place that divinity took in Commodus visual 
representation, and at the role (and importance) of gladiatorial games 
and venal iones. In these chapters the importance of ‘legitimation of 
power’ as a fundamental notion in understanding Commodus" self- 
representation will be brought forward. In reconstructing the message 
that the emperor vvanted to present. one has to look beyond the 
deliberately biased literary sources. Much attention is therefore given 
to coinage, statues, and, in chapter four, to the concept of ritual and its 
importance to our understanding of the games. Chapter five, finally, 
attempts to establish what the reception vvas ol Commodus self- 
representation — and by implication of his reign in more general terms 
— by his contemporaries and successors. If, añer all, a coherent visual 
programme existed, its success can only be measured by analysing 
people's awareness of, and reaction to, the imperial imagery. 

The historiographical tradition: Cassius Dio, Herodian and 
the Historia Augusta 

I have just called the literary sources of Commodus’ reign deliberately 
biased. Such a statement needs explanation. This is not a great 
problem for the most important contemporary source for the period: 
the Bithynian senator Cassius Dio (c. AD 164 - after 229).“ Dio was, 
añer all, a senator (and a son of a senator), and reacted strongly to 
anything affecting senatorial power and dignity.'’ Commodus does not 

8 On Dio's career and ñame: F. Millar, A Stud\■ of Cassius Dio (Oxford 1964), 7-27; A. 
M. Gowing,‘Dio’s ñame', CPh 85 (1990), 49-54. 

* U. Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo: subjetividad y objetividad en la antigua 
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seem to have cared much for either, and many of his policies 
effectively bypassed the senate. The emperor also executed and 
banished a great number of senators. This inevitably alienated the 
person who would write the main account of the history of his reign. 
Commodus was made into an ‘anti-emperor’; the direct opposite of his 
philo-senatorial íather Marcus Aurelius. 10 Any measures that the 
emperor took were ridiculed. and only the more extreme examples of 
his behaviour mentioned, often out of context. Part of the Iatter 
problem may be that for Commodus' reign we only have the Epitome 
oí Dio s work by the monk Ioannes Xiphilinus, from the second half 
of the eleventh century, which is haphazard at best." 

Still, most of Dio's biases remain obvious. The dichotomy between 

good prominent senators, and the evil advisors to an incapable 

emperor, is all too clear. 1 - If there was a coherent idea underlying the 

emperor s actions, it would have gone directly against Dio's opinions 

about how the Empire ought to be run. Commodus’ emperorship was 

also the first that Dio had actually experienced in person. and there is a 

iccognisable change in the work at the beginning of the reign. 13 

Marcus dcath becomes the breaking point in Dio s conception of the 

history of the empire; the moment in which The kingdom of gold' 

ended. 14 íhe description oí Commodus as an incompetent tyrant need 
not come as a surprise. 

Herodian (c. AD 175-250), the other contemporarv historian whose 
work has been preserved, was not a senator. He may even have been 
írom a relatively low class, though his Outlook on history and society 
was firmly elitist. IS His lack oí direct involvement in the senate may be 
the reason that Herodian s account oí Commodus is less negative than 
that oí Dio, or, in íact. the li fe of Commodus in the Historia Augusta , 16 
1 his is not to say that the description oí the emperor is positive. 


historiografía’, Geriún 2 (1984), 113-149; 119; j. W. Rich, Cassius Dio. The Augustan 

Settlement (Román History 53-55) (Warminster 1990), 1. 15; L. de Blois, ‘Emperor and 

empire in the works ot Greek-speaking authors of the third centurv AD' ANRW II 34 4 
(1998), 3391-443; 3409. 7 ’ ^ 

Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo', I 16. 

11 Millar, Ccissius Dio, 2. 

Senatorial excellence: Dio, 73.1.2, 73.5, 73.8.6, 73.11.1-2, 73.20.1; bad advisors: Dio, 
73.1.1, 73.10.2, 73.12; Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo’, 132-3. 

M. G. Schmidt. ‘Die ‘Zeitgeschichtlichen’ Bücher im Werk des Cassius Dio - von 
Commodus zu Severus Alexander’, ANRW 11.34.4 (1998), 2591-649; 260*> ^óOS-10 
14 Dio, 72.36.4. 

H. Sidebottom, Herodian s historical methods and understanding of history', ANRW 

11.34.4 (1998), 2775-836; 2822-3; G. Marasco, ‘Erodiano e la crisi dell’impero’ ANRW 

11.34.4 (1998), 2837-927; 2861-2. 

E. Hohl, ‘Kaiser Commodus und Herodian’, SAWDDR(G) 1954 (I). 3-46; 3. 
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Herodian seems to have objected to the appointmenl of child- 
emperors. as was happening in the mid-third century, when he was 
writing his narrative. This clearly affected his description of 
Commodus. Much of his account of the period AD 180-192 is 
influeneed by the preconception that the emperor was too young when 
he carne to the throne, and was therefore too easily swayed and 
corrupted by favountes.' 7 Me took the same approach when describing 
the rcigns of Elagabalus (5.5.1). Severas Alexander (5.8.10), and 
Gordian 111 (8.8.8). 

According to Herodian, Commodus descended rapidly into tvranny. 
When he had described this decline, the important división between 
good emperors and tyrants, a crucial theme in Herodian's work, began 
to díctate the portrayal of the emperor." A good emperor ruled the 
empire in the form of an ápiüTmcpaTÍa (2.3.10); a tyrant like an 
unmitigated autocrat. The more extreme self-elevating innovations of 
Commodus’ reign are. unsurprisingly. described at length by a hostile 
Herodian - himself a firm traditionalist. 1 ” The perception of tyranny 
also explains the countless conspiracies that Herodian describes; 
Commodus was a tyrant. and thus everybody rnust have tried to get rid 
of him. There is. finallv, the matter of Herodian’s trustworthiness. 
Grosso was one of the few to think highly ol it. and Herodian s 
account dominates his book. 20 Others have been less generous. and 
describe Herodian’s work as little more than a historical novel. 21 This 
may well be trae, bul need not mean that the work is totally unreliable. 
Herodian dramatised events, and manipulated them in order to Mi ven 
up’ the narrative. but does not seem to have falsified the faets as 
such. :: Still. one needs to be eareful before trusting Herodian's stories. 

The third important narrative was not written contemporaneously 
with Commodus' reign. though some of its sources were. Fergus 
Millar, in 1964, has described the Historia Augusta as a problem Mnto 


17 Herodian. 1.1.6, 1.6.1; Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo', 120-1; Marasco, 
‘Erodiano e la crisi dell'impero', 2844. 

18 Herodian 1.1.4; Tupái'i'uji' tc küí ftaaiXébii'; Marasco. ‘Erodiano e la crisi 
delEimpero’, 2857. Herodian applies the temí Tupmn/os lo Commodus (2.1.8, 2.4-5). 

19 G. Alfóldy, ‘Die Krise des Imperium Romanum und die Religión Roms’, in: Idem, Die 
Krise des rom i se he n Reiches. Geschichte, Geschichtsschreihung und Geschichts- 
betrachtung (Stuttgart 1989). 349-87; 362-3; De Blois. ‘Emperor and empire'. 3417. 

Grosso. Commodo, 45-7. 

21 F. Kolb, Literarische Beziehungen zwischen Cassius Dio, Herodian und der Historia 
Augusta . (Bonn 1972), 160-1; G. Alfóldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum’, in: Idem. Krise , 69-80 (= 
BJ\ 71 [1971], 367-76); 69. 

22 Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo’, 124; Sidebottom, “Herodian’s historical 
methods’. 2829-30. 
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which sane men refrain from entering’. 23 Since 1964, however, much 
has been done. Apart from the many publications on the subject by Sir 
Ronald Syme, 24 various scholars have presented a great number of 
articles at the recurrent Historiae-Augustae-Colloquia, which have 
been held in Bonn from 1962 to 1989, and in various European cities 
from then onwards. General consensus exists now about the fact that 
onlv one author, writing towards the end of the fourth century AD. is 
responsible (or the collection of biographies. 

fhe discussion about which sources this author used, on the other 
hand, is lar from over. 2 ' Not all of it concerns this study greatly. 
Whether or not there vvas an Tgnotus’, who, more than Marius 
Maximus, supplied the facts for the more trustvvorthy I i ves of the 
Historia Augusta . is less importan! than the authorial viewpoint of the 
person who composed the Vita Commodi . 2b This is not to say that the 
extern to which Maximus' lost history vvas used would not have made 
a difference. He vvas, aíter all, like Dio, a senator who lived during 
Commodus' reign, and must have vvritten about events ‘vvith some 
passion But whoever vvas responsible. the Historia Augusta shows a 
strong pro-senatorial tendency. Any emperor who did not abide by 
senatorial conventions vvas likely to be described negatively. If he 
killed senators, incorporation in the group oí principes nial i vvas 
almost inevitable. 28 Commodus vvas shown as an example of how not 
to rule. He was portrayed in the worst possible vvay, and his Vita 
cannot be accepted as a True' representation of the reign. though many 
oí fr* e ñames and events which it mentions may be accurate. 

r 

To what extent the narratives of Cassius Dio, Herodian, and the 
Historia Augusta are dependent on each other, is much more important 


23 Millar, Cassius Dio , 124. 

I wi11 mention only R. Syme, Ammianus and the Historia Augusta (Oxford 1968), and 
its companion volume Emperors and Biographv. Studies in the Historia Augusta (Oxford 
1971), but the list is far more extensive. 

T. D. Bames, ‘The sources of the Historia Augusta (1967-92)’, in: G. Bonamente / G. 
Pací (eds.), Historiae Augustae Colloquium Ktaceratense (Bari 1995), 1-34 provides an 
excellent discussion oí the State of scholarship concerning the sources of the Historia 
Augusta, and supplies a useful bibliography. 

H. W. Benario, ‘'Ignotus’, the 'good biographer' (?)’, ANRW 11.34.3 (1997), 2759-72, 
sketches recent points of vievv. H.-G. Pflaum, ‘La valeur de Pinformation historique de la 
vita Commodi á la lumiére des personnages nommément cites par le biographe’, in: A. 
Alfoldi (ed.), H ist orí a-A ugusta-Col toqui um /970(Bonn 1972), 199-247; 246, considers the 


Vita Commodi one of the reliable lives. 

A. R. Birley, ‘Marius Maximus: the consular biographer’, ANRW II 34 3 (1997) ">679- 
2757:2738. 

A. Scheithauer, Kaiserbild und literarisches Programm. Untersuchungen zur Tendenz 

der Historia Augusta. (Frankfurt am Main etc. 1987), 39, 52; Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de 
Cómmodo’, 125-6. 
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for an analysis of the rcign of Commodus than the possible existence 
of *lgnotus’. The more they are inter-relianl. the less useful they are to 
find out what ‘really happened’. If Herodian based himself mainly on 
vvhat Dio had written, a statement of the former could hardly be used 
to support Dio's description of events. It seems that there is agreement 
on the idea, advocated most stringently by Frank Kolb, that the 
Historia Augusta made direct use of Dio and Herodian - and that for a 
number of later Vitae. Herodian was actually the main source.The 
level of dependence in earlier lives on Dio and Herodian is less easily 
defined, but it seems other sources vvere at least as important, if nol 
more so. 30 Similarly. Herodian surely used Dio. but we cannot say 
quite how much. 31 

The main literary sources for Commodus* reign are, it appears, not 
only biased, but also interdependent. up to an unknown point. They 
also all wrote after the events. possibly interpreting earlier faets in 
light of later developments. All three present the emperor as a 
stereotypically bad emperor. simplifying his actions. and making them 
suit their ovvn purposes and perception of historyT Their apparent 
correspondence does not make them reliable. To come to a better 
understanding of the rcign of the last Antonine. one has to look at 
other information, textual and non-textual. 

Sending out messages: Visual programmes and ideology 

Visual remains can help greatly in counlerbalancing the historio- 
graphical tradition. Commodus* visual programme (Bildprogramm) 
will. henee, play a crucial part in this book. Coinage, sculpture, 
architecture and spectacles (such as the gladiatorial games) will be 
perceived as means to transmil ‘ideology*. with the aim of making it 
reach intended audiences. Visual imagery, in this understanding, 
functioned like a recognisable ‘language*. with the purpose of 
conveying a message, or. perhaps better, invoking an ‘aura’, which 


:,i Kolb. Literarische Beziehungen. 8-18. 160; idem, ‘Cassius Dio, Herodian und die 
Queden der Historia Augusta’, in: Bonamente / Paci. Historiad Augusiae Colloquium 
Maceraiense . 179-91; Bames, ‘Sources’, 9-12. Still, Birley, ‘Marius Maximus', 2737, 
States that Herodian's work was not relevant to the writing of the SHA. 

30 Kolb. ‘Queden der Historia Augusta', 191. 

'' Kolb. Liierarische Beziehungen, 47, 160-1 sees Dio as the ‘wichtigste Quede fur die 
Historien Herodians' (p. 160), but Sidebottom, ‘Herodian's Historical Methods’, 2826 
doubts the importance (though not the application) of Dio in Herodian's work. 

' 2 Espinosa Ruiz, ‘El reinado de Cómmodo'. 133, 137. 147. Cf. p. 138: ‘El resultado no 
podia ser otro que la distorsión de la realidad'. 
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would be intelligible to the heterogeneous population that constituted 
the Román Empire.” Whether such a language could be understood 
was, of course, intrinsically dependent on the interpretation of the 
symbols used, k on the ways art is viewed and perceived in a societyV 4 
Different groups, or even individuáis, could find entirely different 
meanings in similar symbols. This need not have been a problem. One 
can easily imagine how imperial images were meant - or at least 
understood - to be differently interpreted by the layers of society in 
the Román empire. Talking about a Bildprogramm , then. implies that 
the possible perception(s) of an image musí have influenced its 
production. A discussion on the validity of these assumptions, and on 
who was ultimately responsible for the development of imperial 
images, can be found in chapters three and five. 35 

A visual programme also implies intended messages that need 
broadcasting: a centralised ideology. ‘Ideology* is a much-contested 
term, but describing a ‘complex and changing vvorld that defies 
conceptual straitjackets’, 36 does not mean one can avoid concepts 
altogether. Some modern ideas, although unknown to the Romans, 
may well help in clarifying aspects of their world. *A twentieth 
century historian, writing for a twentieth century audience, cannot 
ignore modern concepts either, whether they come from political 
Science, social anthropology, or social psychology’; a conviction of 
Peter Burke that I wholly support - also in the twenty-first century. 37 
Furthermore, while ideology might be a notion that is ‘difficult to 
make use of, and one that 'cannot be used without circumspection’, 38 
avoiding it altogether would all too easily lead to a confusing array of 
equally circumspect semi-synonyms. 


3i Cf. Hólscher, Rómische Bildsprache , 74: ‘Das Formensystem der romischen Kunst 
hattc eine spezifische Leistung darin, da!3 es die Ansprüche einer gebildeten Elite ebenso zu 
erfúllen vermochte vvie die Bedürfnisse der breiten Reichsbevólkerung. Die Bildsprache 
konnte sowohl ais Ausdruck historischen Bildung und elitaren Lebensruhrung wie auch ais 
allgemein verstandliches visuelles Kommunikationssystem dienen’. But cf. E. H. 
Gombrich, ‘The visual image: its place in commun¡catión 1 , in: Idem, The ¡muge & the Eye. 
Further Studies in the Psychology of Pictorial Representen ¡on (London 1982), 137-61, for 
the difficulties in using imagery for unambiguous communication. 

11 J. Elsner, Imperial Rome and Christian Triumph (Oxford 1998), 53. Cf. F. I. Zeitlin, 
‘Visions and revisions of Homer 1 , in: S. Goldhill (ed.), Being Greek under Rome. Cultural 
Identity, the Second Sophistic and the Development of Empire (Cambridge 2001); 195-266; 
211-3. 

Especially. pp. 87-90, 106, I 12-4, 128, 177-8. See also C. Ando, Imperial Ideology and 
Provincial Loyalty in the Román Empire (Berkeley - Los Angeles 2000). 209-245. 

3b K- Galinsky, Augustan Culture: an Interpretive Introduction (Princeton 1996), 5. 

17 P. Burke, The Fabrication of Louis XI L(New Haven - London 1992), 6. 

M. l-oucault, 1 ruth and power’ in: C. Gordon (ed.), Power/Knowledge: Selected 
Interviews and Other Writings, 1972-77 (Harlovv 1980), 109-133; 118. 
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Ideology is not, of course, some form of monolithic imperial 
doctrine, which permeated and dominated all forms of culture and 
society. It is much more flexible. By far the most important work to 
have influenced its interpretation in this book has been John 
Thompson’s Ideology> and Modern Culture. Thompson is explicitly 
aware that The interpretation of ideology not only involves a 
projection of possible meaning, but also the claim that such meaning 
senes, in certain circumstanccs, to establish and sustain relations oí 
domination. The interpretation of ideology thus enters the realm oí 
claim and counter-claim, of argument and counter-argument ..\ 3 “ 
Ideology is never a coherent whole, never totalised; it constantly 
adjusts and readjusts. being part of a living society. rhompson’s 
definition of ideology, and the one here followed, therefore allows for 
interpretation and countcr-interpretation. Ideology is understood as 
The ways in which the meaning constructed and conveyed by 
symbolic forms serves, in particular circumstances, to establish and 
sustain structured social relations from which some individuáis and 
groups benefit more than others, and which some individuáis and 
groups have an interest in preserving while others may seek to 
contest’. 40 

Of course, one has to be careful in identifying any new coherent 
ideology. It is only too easy for a historian to read too much into the 
evidence. and ‘discover' a new programme where in reality there was 
perhaps only a slightly different use of conventional symbolic forms. 
Yet in the case of Commodus, it was the emperor himself who brought 
new symbolism to the foreground. After all, he was the person who 
fought in the arena and dressed like Hercules. However much popular 
expectation influenced Commodus in doing so, in the end it was his 
decisión, and his alone, to step into the arena in the guise of Hercules. 
This particular behaviour was afterwards broadcast through a wide 
range of visual media. This suggests that in this case, ‘ideology' 
originated at the top, and benefited the emperor personally. It seems 
also clear that the (senatorial) elite contested the new ideology. 


v> J. B. Thompson, Ideology’ and Modern Culture. Critical Theory in the Era of Mass 
Communication (Stanford 1990), 294. 

Thompson. Ideology and Modern Culture, 73. 
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Being another? Association, assimilation and identification 

When Commodus dressed up like Hercules the question of hovv far 
that comparison was meant to be taken, is of importance - as in all 
cases when a comparison between a person and a god is made. Was 
mere association intended, or did the emperor actually try to appear as 
the divinity in question? When does ‘association' lead to 
‘assimilation’, and what, if any, are the differences from actual 
‘identification'? Is the use by an emperor of a certain divinity’s 
attributes a sign of an attempt to ‘identify' with that divinity, or do the 
attributes have a more metaphorical character, merely comparing some 
of the emperor's virtues with those of a particular god? These 
questions are crucial, but difficult to answer, as the lines between the 
different procedures are fine. 

Some important distinctions need to be put forward. First of all, it is 
obviously fundamentally different to compare someone who is alive to 
a divinity, or somebody who is already dead. Using the comparison to 
a god to describe particular qualities of a deceased loved-one, was not 
at all uncommon in the Román empire. When looking at these ‘prívate 
apotheoses’, a second feature becomes obvious: it seems to have been 
more common, and was henee probably perceived as less problematic, 
to draw comparisons to the divine world when women and children 
were involved, than when the subject of comparison was a man. 41 The 
reason for this may well have been that women and children would 
have been unable to particípate in that what mattered most for the 
Romans: the functions of the State. 42 In their case it was clear that a 
comparison to a certain divinity was only meant to emphasise a 
particular quality, not to identify the person in question with the 
divinity as such. 

A similar use of gods, or divine attributes, could be made by poets, 
even when it concerned emperors. In writing, some subtleties can be 
more unambiguously stated. Images leave more space for 
interpretation. A spectator could never tell for certain whether the 
emperor was trying to convey his own divinity, or merely emphasising 
how some of his qualities were quasi-divine. 41 Similarly, an emperor 

41 H. Wrede, Consecrado in Formam Deorum. Vergóttlichte Privatpersonen in cier 
rómischen Kaiserzeit (Mainz 1981), 28, 180. Cf. J. C. Balty, Portrat und Gesellschaft in 
der rómischen Welt (Mainz 1993), 14-5. 

12 M. Bergmann, Die Slrahlen cier Herrscher. Theomorphes Herrscherbild undpolidsche 
Synibolik im Hellenismus und in der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Mainz 1998), 39. 

11 Bergmann, Die Strahlen der Herrscher , 4: Der bildlichen Darstellung vvar ... nicht 
anzusehen, ob sie einen Vergleich ausdrücken sollte, oder ob sie die Sache emster zu 
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could not unequivocally direct the interpretation that a spectator could 
take. This made the use of divine attributes in seulpture and reliefs 
problematic for emperors - at least in the early empire. Much 
depended on the context. If, for instance. an emperor had himself 
depicted with the attributes of (or even as) a number of different 
divinities. it seems unlikely that he aimed to be identified with one 
particular god. If. on the other hand, one god was clearly preferred 
over all others, in a wide range of modes of communication, 
identification became a possibility. When Commodus consistently 
displaved himself with Hercules' attributes, and had coins minted, 
first, for Hercules Commodiamis , and then, for Hercules Romanus , 
showing himself on the obverses with the lion-skin over his head. it 
seems permissible to perceive the emperor as trying to become the 
divinity. When ‘divine representations' seem to have been 
metaphorical in character, 1 will use the term ‘association'. When 
Commodus manifestly tried to go beyond mere comparison, and to 
present himself not only (in certain aspects) like a god, but as the new 
incarnation of that particular god. I will apply the term ‘identification'. 
‘Assimilation' will be regarded as describing intermedíate stages. 

Hercules, an anibiguous divinity' 

A substantial part of this book will be devoted to Commodus' 
relationship to Hercules. Few divinities, if any, were more popular 
than Hercules. Few were more ambiguous. He was simultaneously 
hero and (demi-)god, Chthonic and Olympian, protagonist in comedy 
and tragedy, Symbol of philosophy and brainless brute forcé. This 
made hiin a use ful, yet risky, tool in image-forming. Useful, as one 
could reach several different groups and broadcast several different 
messages through the application of just one figure. Army, 
intelligentsia, and the public at large, would all be aware of at least 
some qualities of the divinity that they would look favourably upon - 
qualities that the emperor also claimed to possess. Yet they would also 
remember Hercules' vices. 44 Even apparently negative qualities could, 
in some cases, be presented as positive. The (drunken) Hercules bibax, 
for instance, also alluded to the story of Hercules sailing the golden 
cup of the sun (Macr. Sat. 5.21, 16.19). 

The origins of the Romans' Hercules are much debated. Jean 
Bayet's Les origines de l'Hercule romain (París 1926) is still 

nehmen war ...’. 

41 Cf. Appendix 3: 'Ridicule and criticism’. 
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¡nvaluable, but recently new works oí'scholarship have re-opened the 
discussion.-* 5 For the purposes of this research the debate has been by- 
passed. I will hardly analyse the various local variations of Hercules- 
ílgures. Only when they were of specific importance (such as the 
Hercules from Lepcis Magna, in case of Commodus' successor 
Septimius Severus) will there be differentiation. Elsewhere, I will 
simply speak of Hercules. Central imagery rises above local 
discrepancies. For the Romans too, Hercules was before all else the 
figure who, bom a man, reached deification on his pyre, through his 
deeds and behaviour on earth. He was an inherently ambiguous 
divinity who ‘represented some of the things that most concerned - 
troublcd, puzzled, united, divided - both Greeks and Romans. He was, 
as we have learned to put it, good to think with’. 46 He was also 
iconographically very easy to recognise, with the club and lion-skin 
his unmistakable attributes. 

In the text. Flercules will be mostly described as ‘demi-god' or 
‘divinity’. I realise that this is a slightly arbitrary decisión, but one 
which I think deserves preference over endless asides about the exact 
divine status of Hercules in specific situations. Only rarely, when the 
emphasis in our sources is clearly on a specific manifestaron of 
Flercules, will I emphasise the type of divinity that he displays. Almost 
equally arbitrary is my choice to use ‘Hercules’, rather than 
i-Ierakles’, throughout. One could, with some justification, argüe that 
when analysing the Greek-speaking part of the realm, ‘Flerakles’ 
ought to be used, and sometimes, on other occasions ‘Melquart’. Then 
again, this is a book about a Román emperor, and one might as well 
use Román ñames. Only in citations, and in the titles of books and 
articles, will the ñame ‘Herakles’ be used. 


4 ' Esp. C. Bonnet / C. Jourdain-Annequin (eds.), Heracles: d'une rive á l'autre de Ia 
Mediterranée; hilan et perspectives (Rome 1992); M. A. Levi, Ercole e Roma (Rome 
1997). 

-,h M. Beard / J. Henderson, Classics. A Very Shorl lniroduction (Oxford 1995), 78. Cf. 
Arist. Heracles , 10: l Yet if all mcn thus honour him in the belief that he is the same person, 
what greater proof could one mention of his power?’ 




Part One 


R ULING THE EMPIRE 


His Supreme Majesty, a partisan of a strong State and centralised power, had 
to lead a cunning and skilful light against the aristocratic faction, which 
wanted to rule in the provinces and have a weak, pliable Emperor. But he 
could not fight the aristocracy with his own hands, so he always promoted 
into his circle, as representatives of the people, bright young men from the 
lowest orders ... These ‘personal people’ of the emperor, dragged straight 
from our desperate and miserable provinces into the salons of the highest 
courtiers where they met the undisguised hatred of the long-established 
aristocrats, served the emperor with an almost indescribable eagerness, 
indeed a passion, for they had quickly tasted the splendours of the Palace and 
the evident charms of power, and they knew that they had arrived there, come 
within reach of the highest State dignities, only through the will of His 

Highness. It was to ihem that the Emperor would entrust the positions 
requiring greatest confidence. 

(R. Kapuscinski, The Emperor. The Downfall of an Autócrata 30) 
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Adoptive emperors and a purple-born 

PRINCEPS 


If a man vvere called to fix the period ¡n the history of the vvorld, during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, ñame tliat which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Román 
empire was governed by absolute povvcr, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom. ... A just but melancholy reflection imbittered, however, the noblest 
of human enjoyments. They must often llave recollected the ¡nstability of a 
happiness which depended on the character of a single man. The fatal 
moment was perhaps approaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power, which 
they had exerted for the benefit of their people. 1 


Transformation does not takc place in a void. Gibbon famously 
describes the period of the so-called adoptive emperors as the happiest 
for the human race, and blames a licentious youth, Commodus, for 
destroying it. Yet it was Gibbon's perfect princeps , Marcus Aurelius 
himself, who relentlessly pursued a course of action that would assure 
his son the throne. As a result, Commodus would be the first emperor 
'born in the purple' - a son, born when his father had already come to 
power, who became solé Augustus at his father's death. Commodus' 
accession to the throne therefore marks a unique moment in the 
history of imperial Rome. In order to understand the last Antonine’s 
reign, it thus seems important to analyse properly the context in which 
this accession took place. What was, in other words, the political 
‘system' in which Commodus grew up - if indeed a system it was - 
and what were the measures Marcus Aurelius took to guarantee that 
his son would succeed him? 


1 Gibbon, Decline and FalL I, 78 (= chap. 3). Cf. already Julián, Caesars , 312 A-B: ‘his 
error in judgement in the case of his son ... he failed to see that his son was ruining the 
empire as well as himself. 
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The political ‘system’ of the adoptive emperors 


The monstrous vices of the son llave cast a shade on the purity of the father’s 
virtues. It has been objected to Marcus. that he sacrificed the happiness of 
millions to a fond partiality for a worthless boy; and that he chose a 
successor ¡n his own family, rather than in the republic.“ 

According to Gibbon. the bliss of his ‘happy and prosperous period\ 
should be ascribed to a number of just rulers, vvhom he assumed had 
come to power through a conscious system of adoption, vvith childless 
emperors being free to choose anyone they deemed worthy as their 
successors. That perception keeps lingering on. Michael RostovtzeíTs 
adoptive emperors were exempla oí virtuousness, putting the wellare 
of the State over their paternal love: ‘In his family lile the emperor had 
to disregard his love for his own children; he had to look for the best 
man among his peers and raise him to the throne by adoption 
Likewise, Pierre Grimal argued that it vvas Marcus own emphasis on 
family and human warmth ((J)iXootopyioc) that led him to appoint his 
son Commodus as his successor. thus implying a positive choice, 
rather than an unavoidable act. J Most recently Richard Reece once 
more echoed Gibbon: 

By the second century AD the family principie of the first emperor Augustus 
(27 BC - AD 14), had given vvay to a principie of adoption ... The dynastic 
principie wormed its way back into the system with the marriage of Marcus 
Aurelius to the daughter of Antoninus Pilis, Faustina II. The dynastic 
principie immediately demonstrated its faults when their son. Commodus 
(180-102) proclaimed himself as the reincarnation of Hercules. 5 

The above authors denied the importance of a dynastic principie in a 
particular period of the Principate. Egon Flaig goes even flirther. In 
the last few years he has repeatedly tried to cali the entire idea of a 
principie of dynastic succession into doubt. Flaig argües vehemently 
against such a principie, which according to him consistently íailed to 
function properly in periods of crisis, and thus did not exist: 

Ein dynastisches 'Prinzip' konnte daher nun so lange AvirkeiT, wie eben 
keine Usurpation erfolgte oder erfolgreich war. Das heiBt, er versagte im 
Ernstfall. Aber der Ernstfall ist die Probe darauf, welche politischen 
Beziehungen vvirken und welche nicht. Folglich war das dynastische 
“Prinzip' in der romischen Monarchie - zumindest in der Prinzipatepoche - 


2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall y I, 84 (= chap. 4). 

1 M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Econumic History of tlie Román Empire (Oxlord 1957*), 
122 . 

1 P. Grimal, Marc Auréle (Paris 1991), 216. 

R. Reece. The Later Román Empire. An Archaeology AD 150-600 (Stroud 1999), 163. 
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wirkungslos und damit ¡nexistent. 6 

This argument is flawed. Systems that do not vvork still can, and very 

often do, exist. The fact that dynastic factors were not ahvays decisive 

in extreme circumstances - that they only worked till a usurpation 

removed the present ruling house - does not mean they were absent. 

Numerous examples can ¡Ilústrate as much. In Britain a revolution 

caused the dynastic claims of the House of Stuart to fall short, añer 

which they were duly replaced by the House of Hannover - now the 

house of Windsor. Mere too, dynastic claims failed in an extreme 

situation. Yet nobody would claim that the dynastic principie was 

absent from the British monarchy. Just because a dynasty is 

occasionally replaced, does not mean dynastic succession is 
‘inexistent'. 

One may well agree with Flaig that there was no organ in the 
Román State that could confer legitimacy on a de fado rulen that the 
Principate was essentially an acceptance System, not one founded on 
constitutional legitimacy. But this does not disallow the existence of a 
dynastic principie. There are few, if any, situations in Román history, 
in which dynastic claims were ignored. Which factors caused Claudius 
to come to power, other than his Julio-Claudian blood? Why was 
Claudius Pompeianus, a Syrian of relatively obscure origins. believed 
to have been offered the empire twice - first by Pertinax añer 
Commodus death, and later when Didius Julianus asked him to be co- 
emperor — if not for the fact that Lucilla, Marcus’ second-eldest 
daughter, and I.ucius Verus widow, was his wife ? 7 Even an imperial 
candidate like Galba. whose links with the Julio-Claudians were so 
tenuous as to be worthless in terms of loyalty', still tried to make what 
he could of those links, strongly emphasising his links with Livia, 
Putting her head on coins and calling himself‘Lucius Livius Galba' in 
at least one official document." The systematic slaughter of members 


E. Flaig. ‘Für eine Konzeptionalisierung der Usurpation im Spatromischen Reich’, in: F. 

Pasclioud, / J, Szidat, (eds.), Usurpationen in der Spátantike (Stuttgart 1997), 15-34; 20. Cf. 

Idem, Den Kaiser herausfordern. Die Usurpation im Rómischen Reich (Frankfurt am Main 
- New York 1992). 

IGR 1.1509; SHA, Marc. 20.6-7; Herodian, 1.8.3; SHA, Perl. 4.11; SHA, Did. luí. 8.3; 
M. L. Astarita, Avidio Cassio (Rome 1983), 75-6 n. 60, 110; G. Alfóldy, Konsulat und 
Senatorensland unler den Antoninen. Prosopographische Untersuchungen zur 
senatorischen Führungsschicht (Bonn 1977), 184. T. Holscher, ‘Claudische 

StaatsdenkmSler in Rom und Italien. Neue Schritte zur Festigung des Principáis’, in: V. M. 

Strocka (ed.), Die Regierungszeit des Kaisers Claudius (41-54 n.Chr). Umbruch oder 
Episode (Mainz 1994), 91-105; 93, 103. 

BMC RE I. nos. 201-2, Pl. 58.4; SEG 15.873: Aoukíou Aipíou <2>ePaoToG 
<E>ouA.7Ukíou / r<upa aÚTOKpátopoi; [= M. McCrum / A. G. Woodhead, Select 
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of the imperial family by reigning emperors further shows the 
perception that cióse relatives were a liability that could cndanger 
one's ovvn position. 1 ' In Andrew Lintotí s words: 'Did not dynastic 
connections in themselves confer. if not legitimacy, acceptability?'"’ 

The adoption of Trajan by Nen a appears lo be the one instance in 
which dynastic connections did not opérate. On this occasion íamily 
ties did not rule supreme. Nena apparently actually passed over 
relatives in order to adopt his successor (Dio. 68.4.1), though we do 
not know their ñames - let alone what happened to them after Trajan 
carne to power." In any case, the circumstances surrounding Trajan’s 
adoption were suspect. Nerva’s authority had proved to be not all- 
encompassing. forcing the elderly emperor to punish Domitian’s 
killers against his ovvn will. ,: With the threat of anarchy, and an 
alleged break-up in army discipline, it should come as no surprise that 
the childless Nena chose to adopt the governor ofUpper Germany, a 
man of distinguished background and career - and the general whose 
troops could reach Rome most rapidly, if he so desired." 

One should also remember that there had not been much time for 
people to get used to Nena - ñor to develop dynastic sentiments 
towards any of his relatives. Trajan’s adoption was, in many respects, 
extraordinary. and more like a self-imposed usurpation than standard 
succession. Quite hovv extraordinary is made clear by Pliny, who in 
his Panegyric to Trajan of AD 100 States that this is indeed a hitherto 
unheard-of way to become emperor." Pliny puts a positive turn on 
affairs. unsurprising for someone presenting a panegyric in the 
emperor’s presence: 

No lie of kinship or relatíonship bound adopted and adopter; your only bond 


Documents of the Principales of the Flavian Emperors (Cambridge 1961), no. 328]. Cí. 
also the behaviour of Nymphidius Sabinus. who started lo spread rumours that he was 
Gaius' illegitimale son. the moment he began ‘to think of himself as potentially more than a 
kingmaker'; Til. Wiedemann, ‘Froni Ñero to Vespasian', CAH I0 2 (1996), 256-82; 261-2. 

M. Corbier. ‘La Maison des Césars'. in: P. Borne (ed.). Epouser un plus proche. Inceste, 
prohihitions el straicgics matrimoniales autour de Ia Mediterránea (Paris 1994). 243-91: 
274-5, with references. 

10 A. Lintotí, ‘The Emperor and his Army', CR new series 44 (1994), 130-2; 131. Cf. P. 
Barceló, ‘Die Macht des Kaisers - Die Machi Gottes: Alleinherrschaft und Monotheismus 
in der romischen Kaiserzeit’, in: Idem (ed.). Contra quis feral arma deas, l'ier Augsburger 
I’ortrage zur Religionsgescliichte der romischen Kaiserzeit (Munich 1996), 79-101; 84-5. 

11 R. M Geer, ‘Second thoughts on the imperial succession from Nerva to Commodus’, 
TAPhA 67 (1936). 47-54; 49. On Nerva: PIR 2 2 (1936). no. C 1227. 

12 Dio, 68.3.3; Plin. Pan. 6.1-3. 

! ' Plin. Pan 6.2; Corrupta est disciplina castrorum. 

Plin. Pan. 7.1; O novum alque inauditum adprincipatum iterl 
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vvas tliat oí mutual excellence, rendering you worthy either to choose or be 
cliosen .. Ñor is there a more fitting way to adopt a son, if the adopter ¡s the 
princeps .. If lie ¡s destlned lo rule all. he must be chosen from all . Not to 
adopt someone, who in the eyes of all could llave proved a ruler even 
without adoption, would ¡ndicate the wanton tyranny of povver. 15 

An anti-dynastic speech indeed, constructing an entirely new system 

ot government. Then again, Pliny could hardly have told Trajan 

anything else to his face. To use it as evidence for common senatorial 

ideas as to how succession should be arranged, is pushing the 

argument too far. 16 Only a few years later Dio Chrysostom accentuated 

the importance of relatives, and the fact that one inevitably had to take 
their positions into account: 

And should not a good king especially love his relations and kin 
«uXoÍKeios 6e Kai c|.iXoovyyevf|s)? For he regards his kith and kin (robs 
oiKetous KOI Toñs cruyyems) as a part of his own soul. and sees to it that 
they sliall not only have a share of what is called the king's felicity, but 
much more, that they shall be thought worthy lo be partners in his authority 
(Kotwmv Tris ápxñs)- and those kinsmen who live honourable lives he 
loves beyond all others, but those who do not so live he considers, not 
frtends, but relatives. For other friends he may cast off when he has 
discovered somethmg objectionable in them, but in the case of his kinsmen, 

he cannot dissolve the tie; but whatever their character, he must allow the 
title to be used (áuáyicri toüto tkoúetv tó óvopa). 17 

1 rajan, though no kinsmen of Nerva, was still adopted before 
becoming emperor-designate, as all emperors without sons adopted 
their preterred successors, presenting them, in effect, as a son-by-Iaw. 

1 his, at the most banal oí levels, could be used as evidence to support 
the claim that throughout the principate (including the period of the 
adoptive emperors) succession was a dynastic affair. Yet even when 
there was no son to succeed, the emperor was in no way free to choose 
an\ successor he saw fit. Succession in the second century, under the 
so-called system of adoptive emperors, may appear to have been a 
simple choice of the best man amongst the emperor 7 peers, but those 


Plin. Pan. 7.4-7: Nulla adoptan cum eo qui adoptabat cognado, nulla necessitudo nisi 
qttod u,erqueoptimus era,, dignusque alter eligí alter eligere ... Nec dece, aliter ftlium 
udsumt. si adsumatur a principe Impera,unís ómnibus eligí debe, ex ómnibus 

. upe, hum istud et regtum. nisi adoptes eum quem conste impera,urum fuisse. eliamsi non 
adoptesses. Ct. Tac. Hist. 1.15, where Galba's adoption of Piso, another choice outside of 
the lanuly (without an altemative within the family at hand), in a situation of crisis is 

presented as break for the better: Sed Augustas in domo successorum quaesivit. ego in re 
publica . Galba s speech has many similarities lo Pan. 7-8. 

H. Nesselhauf, l Die Adoption des rómischen Kaisers’, Mermes 8“? (1955) 477-92- 4 
damals gangige Gedanken ...\ . 

17 Dio Chrys. Or. III, 119-21. 
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peers, out of necessitv, had to belong to an exclusive group of imperial 
relatives. 

Indeed, ignoring a relative could be dangerous. Those with imperial 
blood could be the natural focus-point for any who vvere disconlented 
with a current ruler. An insurrection against an emperor was deemed 
to be far easier if an imperial relative would lead it. Often members of 
the imperial family were popular among the troops, sometimes also 
those fallen from favour. 18 Even if one wants to see, e.g., Tacitus' 
description of Tiberius’ fear of a possible insurrection by Gcrmanicus 
as mainly a literary invention, it would still be an invention along lines 
that the audience Tacitus was writing for could have believed in. A 
rebellion led (or at least endorsed) by a kinsman of the emperor was 
thought of as a possibility. Without such a leader, it was almost 
unthinkable that a rebellion could succeed. As Dieter Timpe showed 
years ago. the military, in particular, strongly supported the idea of a 
ruling family, and would form an immense obstacle to any non- 
relative who would claim the supreme power. 19 Though this did not 
inevitably mean that the nearesí member of the family would succeed, 
it did imply the near-impossibility of a non family member taking 
preference over a relative. Elagabalus' alleged dynastic claims as 
Caracalla's son still earned him the support of the military in AD 218, 
and when their loyalty to him diminished, they transferred it to his 
adoptive-son Severus Alexander, who was also his cousin by blood. 20 
The succession to Claudius by Ñero is a clear example of an adopted, 
slightly more remóte, family member taking preference over 
Claudius' natural son Britannicus. The fact that the military seem to 
have supported Ñero does not, however, imply the lack of dynastic 
favouritism on their part that Flaig argües for. 21 Ñero was, of course. 


I K 

G. Rowe, Omnis Spes Finura Paternae Slationis: Public Responses to the Román 
Imperial Succession (DPhil; Oxford 1997), 174 [forthcoming as: Princes and Political 
Cultures: The New Senatorial Decrees from the Reign of Tiberius (University of Michigan 
Press)]. 

1 ' Tac. Hist. 3.38; Tac. Ann. 1.42, and especially 2.76: ...penitus infixus in Caesares amor 
praevaleret. Cf. Amm. Marc. 26.7.10, 16. D. Timpe, Untersuchungen zur Kontinuitcit des 
friihen Principáis (Wiesbaden 1962), 88: ‘Aus diesem Grund isl er ¿meiKifc, vveil und 
indem er aus PaoiXiKÓv yévog ist'; J. E. Lendon, Empire of Honour. The Art of 
Government in the Román World (Oxford 1997), 254: ‘Soldiers felt a strong dynastic 
loyalty’. 

Dio, 79.14.1-2, 79.34.4; Herodian, 5.3.10, 5.4.2-4; SHA, Macrinus , 9.4, 14.2, 15.2; 
SHA, Heliogab. 1.4. 

Tac. Ann. 12.69; Flaig, Den Kaiser herausfordern , 203; M. Griffin, Ñero. The End of a 
Dynastv (London 1984), 33. 
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as much as Britannicus, a member of the Julio-Claudian house. He 
was also adopted at a rather young age, the natural son of the reigning 
emperor's vvife, and married to Claudius’ daughter Octavia. Even 
more importantly, Ñero was the great-grandson of Augustus himself, 
and closely related to the still immensely popular Germanicus, 
whereas the only alternative to the throne - Britannicus - was also 
under age. The support of the armies is therefore in no way 
comparable to that for a mere ‘citizen' against an heir of the blood. 

Earlier, the succession to the murdered Caligula had already shown 
the preference for a dynastic emperor on the part of, at any rate, the 
Praetorian guard. The discussion after Caligula’s death (and, notably, 
that of his baby daughter, who was murdered along with him) had not 
so much been whether a member of the dynasty was to be the new 
princeps , but which. The Praetorians had recognised Claudius’ 
possessio of the Julio-Claudian estáte, and thus his status as head of 
the Julio-Claudian House. This made it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the senate to accept the claims put forward by Marcus Vinicius, who 
was also closely connected to the ruling dynasty. 22 

Likewise, the plebs preferred the ruling house - and the stability it 
brought - over estranged usurpers. One could, rightfully, argüe that 
the popularity oí members of the Domus Augusta had much to do with 
the fact that they were the solé benefactors of the brilliant glory of the 
triumph, and. from Domitian onwards, the only ones who could please 
the populace with games and spectacles. 23 Yet this limitation of 
audience-pleasing in itself denotes the unwillingness to let power and 
popularity escape the boundaries of the imperial house. 

A Román house was, however, 'not a natural thing, but a delibérate 
construction. fashioned through marriages and adoptions and 
exclusions of undesirables’. 24 Thus, one could suggest. outsiders could 
be adopted into the dynasty, and 'natural' successors passed over, 
creating a 'dynastic system' which was as dynastic as the Empire was 
still the Republic. But though deliberately constructed, rules had to be 
obeyed. Adoption might seem an almost perfect way to make those 
who were suitable to rule through their qualities part of the ruling 
family, but there was always tradition to take account of. Jane Gardner 


22 Th. Wiedemann, ‘Tiberius to Ñero’, CAH IO 2 (1996), 198-255; 231. 

Dio, 54.2.4; Suet. Domitian, 4.1. See infra p. 138 n. 9. 

Rcnve, Omnis spes futura paternae stationis , 3. Cf. F. Millar, ‘Ovid and the domus 
Augusta: Rome seen from Tomoi \JRS 83 (1993), 1-17; 17: ‘... an Imperial ‘family’ which 
was itself a succession of constructions’. 
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notes hovv in Román society ‘a definite preference is shown for 
adopting persons related by blood. or at least by marriage, where any 
are available*. Similarly, Corbier has stated that ‘the choice oí' the 
adopted heir was normally made from amongst the closest relations: 
either consanguineals (paternal or maternal) or relations by 
marriage’. 25 To adopt someone when there was a cióse male relative - 
let alone a son - in the familia already, vvould be noted, and possibly 
criticised, as Tacitus makes implicitly clear: 

He [i.e. Augustus] ordered Tiberius to adopt [Germanicus], though there was 
already an adult son in Tiberius' house . 26 

There were even those who kept track of the distinguished houses that 
had an Tindilutcd' line of succession. 27 From that point of view, 
Claudius' adoption of Ñero was an abcrration - outstanding as Nero’s 
ancestrv may have been. It is again Tacitus who points out that: 

It was noted by the experts that, prior to this [Claudius' adoption of Ñero], 
there was no trace of an adoption in the patricial! branch of the Claudian 
house, which had lasted without interruption from Attus Clausus onwards . 28 

If only lor reasons of snobbery, prestige. and tradition, one would do 
well to keep adoption. and henee - in the case of the imperial house - 
succession to the supreme position. within the family. Loyalty of the 
part of the army and the people which was rooted in dynastic 
considerations formed an added reason - and one that should not be 
underestimated - to adopt an heir who was dynastically related 
anvhow. 2 " This was indeed what second-century emperors did. 

Trajan was Hadrian’s father's cousin. Añer the latter’s death, Trajan 
became Hadrian's guardián. Hadrian's wife was Vibia Sabina - 


J. Gardner. Family and Familia in Román Law and Life (Oxford 1998), 115; M. 
Corbier, ‘Divorce and adoption as familia! strategies', in B. Rawson (ed.), Marriage. 
Divorce. and Children in Ancient Rome (Oxford 1991), 49-79; 67. 

2,1 Tac. Aun. 1.3: ... per adoptionem a Tiberio iussit. quamquam esset in domo Tiberii 
filius invenís... Cf. Corbier. ‘Divorce and adoption’, 66: ‘The criticism seems perfectly 
understandable: the adoption seemed pointless, even suspicious, when the main obligalion 
of head of the family. the transmisión of ñame and possessions, was already assured’. See 
also Tac. Aun. 2.43: Tiberius ut proprium et sui sanguinis Drusum fovebat. 

2 R. P. Saller, ‘ Familia , domus , and the Román conception of the family’, Phoenix 38 
(1984), 336-55; 351: ‘For all Romans the domus was closely related to wives, children. and 
other relatives. For aristocrats it was also associated in a concrete way with lineage, for 
which it could stand as a symbol’. 

Tac. Aun 12.25: Adnotabant periti nullam antehac adopt ionem ínter patricios Claudios 
reper ir i. cosque ab Alto Clauso continuos duravisse. 

29 E. Champlin, ‘Notes on the heirs of Commodus’, AJPh 100 (1979), 288-306; 305: 
Thus the effectively hereditary nature of the principate can be seen as the result of two 
complementary elements, the will of the rulers and the preference of the ruled’. 
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Trajan’s grandniece. The two probably married soon after Trajan’s 
accession.I his wedding, like most roya] vveddings, must have been a 
public event. An occasion which embodied or provided opportunities 
for dynastic pronouncementsV The title Augusta , bestowed on 
Vibia's mother and grandmother in AD 107, only further emphasised 
the dynastic importance of the unión. 32 

To phrase family relations in terms of inheritance: ‘Had Trajan been 
a prívate Citizen who had died intestate, his property would have been 
distributed between Hadrian's wife, and her unmarried sister. If they 
had refused. Hadrian and his sister Domitia Paulina would have been 
the beneficiaries. Hadrian was thus the natural heir to any property of 
such a nature that a woman could not acquire it’. 13 


Not all second-century emperors were quite so unproblematically 
dynastic in appointing heirs. Hadrian’s measures to facilítate 
succession remain, at first sight, somewhat enigmatic. The 
announcement of Lucius Ceionius Commodus as his heir in AD 136 
raises a number of questions. They could all be solved by Carcopino’s 
wonderfully romantic notion of Ceionius as Hadrian's bastard son. 
whose existence could only be disclosed after Vibia Sabina’s death 
earlier in AD 136.’’ It could be true, of course, though it seems 
somewhat unlikely that the unknown author of the Historia Augusta 
would have missed gossip of quite such outrageous extravagancy. As 
it is, he has come up with a spectacularly scandalous theory of his 
own; Commodus' personal beauty was the solé reason for his election. 
Sir Ronald Syme suggested remorse. from Hadrian's side, for the 
execution of Avidius Nigrinus, Ceionius Commodus' stepfather, and 
father-in-law, as reason for the surprising choice. 35 

Anthony Birley answered the question ‘why this man’, by arguing 


Geer, “Second thoughts on (he imperial succession’, 50. 

Rowe ’ Omnis Spes, 27, though he was talking of the Julio-Claudian period 
CIL II.1333; CIG 2576-7. 

Geer, ‘Second thoughts on the imperial succession’, 50 n. 12. 

J. Carcopino, ‘L’hérédité dynastique chez les Antonins’, REA 51 (3-4) (1949), 262-312. 

I or the dissemination oí the image of Ceionius Commodus as intended successor, see now: 

J. M. Hojte, The epigraphic evidence conceming portrait statues of L. Aelius Caesar’, ZPE 

127 (1999), 217-38. For a refutation of Carcopino’s notion: R. Syme, ‘Ummidius 

Quadratus, capax imperii’, HSPh 82 (1979), 287-310 = Román Papers 3 (Oxford 1984) 
1158-1178; 1170-1. 

SHA, Hadr. 23.8-1 I; Dio, 69.17.1; CIL 14.2.112 (=ILS 7.212); PIR 2 2 (1936), no. C 

605; A. Birley, Mar cus Aurelius. A Biography (London 1987 2 ), 233; R. Syme, Tac ¡tus 

(Oxford 1958), 601. Cf. R. Syme, ‘Antonine govemment and goveming class’, Román 
Papers 5 (Oxford 1988), 668-88; 670-1. 
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that Hadrian was alrcady trving to make the young Marcus Aurelius, 
who was related to him, a strong candidate for an eventual 
emperorship. 36 Marcus liad becn married at Hadrian’s wish to Ceionia 
Pabia, one of Ceionius Commodus* daughters. Commodus was 
tubercular, and was not likely to reign for long. Since his own son was 
onlv five years oíd. the 15-year-old Marcus would have been a strong 
contestant for succession. 37 This argument is strengthened by 
Antoninus Pius’ ensuing rise to power. Antoninus was Marcus' únele, 
and Hadrian made Antoninus adopt his nephew, and Lucius Verus. 38 
Marcus* bond to the now-dead Ceionius Commodus was dissolved; 
the betrothal to Ceionia Pabia was broken off. only to be replaced by a 
marriage lo Faustina Minor - Antoninus* daughter. 39 Those with 
stronger dynastic claims to succeed Hadrian than Marcus on his own 
would have liad (i.e. Hadrian's 90-year-old brother-in-law Julius 
Servianus. and the latter's grandson Pedanius Fuscus Salinator) were 
forced to commil suicide. 40 It should also be observed that two 
kinsmen of Marcus. C. Ummidius Quadratus and L. Catilius Severus. 
fell out of favour with Hadrian in the emperor's last year. This ‘surely 
suggests the possibility of competition for the role of placeholder for 
Marcus’. 41 

This implieit, essentially dynastic, choice of Marcus Aurelius, 
would portray Antoninus Pius as a mere temporary solution - a sort of 
stop-gap emperor. 42 But, at the same time, it also strengthened 
Antoninus* position. By adopting Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius 
created a dynastic claim to the throne of his own. Pie was the father 
and father-in-law of someone who was - although by no means 
directly - a member of the current ruling house. This dynastic web of 
power also safeguarded stability. Though the 52-year-old Antoninus 
liad no children of his own, an easy succession was assured; after 
Faustina Minor liad First given birth, even for two generations to 
come. Walter Ameling noted in this context: ‘Kinder ... garantierten 
den Fortbestand der Dynastie und damit die politische Stabilitát des 

36 On Marcus' kinship to Hadrian, see Dio. 6.21.2, which States that Hadrian preferred 
Marcus Aurelius over Lucius Verus amongst other reasons, “on account ofhis kinship’. 

A. Birlev. Hadrian the restless emperor (London - New York 1997), 289-90. Further 
bibliography and sources can be found in Birley, Marcus Aurelius , appendix 2, “The 
Anlonine Dynasty’. 232-48. 

’ s Birley, Hadrian . 295-6. 

39 SHA, More. 6.2. Cf. SHA, Verus , 2.4; M. Aur. Med. 1.17.2, 1.17.7. 

40 SHA, Hadr. 15.8. 23.1-3, 25.8; Dio. 69.17.1-3. 

41 Birley, Marcus Aurelius . 240. 

42 This notion of a ‘stop-gap’ emperor (often a son-in-law) can also be applied to Tiberius, 
though he, in fact, was to survive his intended successor. 
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Reiches. Eine eindeutige, sichere Regelung der Nachfolge erreichte 

man am Ieichtesten durch die Übertragung der Macht auf einen 
SohnV 3 

One should not fail to mention, here, the family-tree devised by 
(iinelte di Vita-Evrard, in vvhich she argües for direct kinship - though 
by no means cióse - between Antoninus Pius and Hadrian. 44 Though 
ties oí blood between Hadrian and his successor would not further 
clariíy the earlier choice for Ceionius Commodus (indeed, one could 
argüe that they obscure the motives for this choice even further: in 
appointing Commodus, Hadrian would have ignored a candidate who 
appears to have been a family member), they would. once more, imply 
underlying dynastic considerations. 

Behind the facade ol a system oí adoption, dynastic interests loomed 

large. 1 hese interests only became more noticeable as time went on. 

I he íact that in the third century Rome saw chiid-emperors for the 

íirst time in her history firmly shows the ever-increasing importance 

°f family ties. Little wonder, then, that when Commodus survived his 

childhood, his father made him the obvious emperor-to-be. The 

dynastic principie was too engrained in Román imperial succession to 
ignore. 

I he offers to Ti. Claudius Pompeianus to take on the empire after 
Commodus' death, or partake in its rule, would, if true. show quite 
h°w deeply this principie was imbedded in Román tradition. 
Pompeianus had retired from politics after a failed attempt to 
assassinate the emperor Commodus in AD 182/3 had involved several 
peoplc cióse to him, though not himself. The conspiracy by 
Pompeianus' wife Lucilla and his brother's son Claudius Pompeianus 
Quintianus (who was also Lucilla s son-in-law through marriage to 
her daughter by Lucius Verus), once more showed the danger of 
imperial relatives. 45 According to the Historia Augusta , Pertinax, who 
was indebted to Ti. Claudius Pompeianus for much of his career, 

W. Ameling, ‘Die Kinder des Marc Aurel und die Bildnistypen der Faustina Minor’ 
ZPE 90 (1992), 147-66; 147. 

G. di Vita-Evrard, ‘Des Calvisii Rusones á Licinius Sura’, MEFRA 99 (1987), 281-338; 
Eadem, ‘La famille de Fempereur: Pour de nouveaux "Mémoires d’Hadrien"', in; J. 
Charles-Galliot / H. Lavagne (eds.), Hadrien. Trésors d'une villa intpéria/e (Milán 1999), 
26o6, 32. Discussed by M.-Ih. Raepsaet-Charlier, Nouvelles recherches sur les femmes 
senatoriales du Haut-Empire romain’, Klio 75 (1993), 257-71; 263-4. 

Dio. 73.4.4-6; Herodian, 1.8.3-6; SHA, Comm. 4.1-4; Grosso, Commodo , 148; P1R 2 6 
(1998), 248, stemma 26, shows a family tree of the Claudii Pompeiani. For Ti. Claudius 
Pompeianus: P/R~ 2 (1936), no. C 973; Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus: P/R 2 2 (1936) 
no. C 975; Lucilla: P/R 2 I (1933), no. A 707. See infra pp. 17, 52-3. 
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called his oíd patrón back to Rome and offered him the supreme 
position. Dio, though, who was present when Pompeianus returned to 
Rome, does not mention such an ofíer in any vvay. Ñor is there fiirther 
evidence to support the claim that Didius Juliánus had asked 
Pompeianus to ‘share the empire vvith him'. 46 Yet even if he was not 
offered the supreme position, he was apparently still considered a 
serious candidate for it. 

The importance attached lo dynastic considerations also seems to 
have been the reason for much of the hostility surrounding Marcus 
Aurelius' surviving ‘relatives\ The gentes that through marriage 
connections had been allied to either Lucius Verus or Marcus were 
expertly traced by H.-G. Pílaum. 47 He noted that whenever any of 
those whose lineage could be followed back to either of the two 
Augusti showed any political ambition whatsoever, calamity struck, 
olten instigated by the reigning emperor. Thus. Commodus killed off 
the entire gens of the Petronii Surae Mamertini, who were connected 
to Commodus' sisler Cornificia, in AD 190. 4S Marcus Peducaeus 
Plautius Quintillus, husband to Padilla, another sister of Commodus, 
sun ived Commodus' reign, but was killed, in his turn, by Septimius 
Severus in AD 205. 49 Younger generations were not safe either. Ti. 
Claudius Aurelius Pompeianus, son of Ti. Claudius Pompeianus and 
Lucilla, was killed by Caracalla, shortly after Geta had been 
murdered. 50 The list goes on. Of all the gentes that had sons marrying 
daughters of Marcus Aurelius, only the Claudii Severi stayed out of 
harm's wav. That might have had to do with the premature death, 
preceding that of Marcus himself, of Annia Galeria Aurelia Faustina, 
who had married Cn. Claudius Severus. It seems, however, more 
probable to presuppose that their being undisturbed was a direct result 
of the fact that members from that particular branch of the family had 
sufficient common sense not to show any political ambition 
whatsoever. Indeed. they spent most of their time in residence on their 
property in Asia Minor. 51 It was wise to publicly keep a distance from 


46 SHA, Perl. 4.1 I; SHA, Did tul. 8.3; Dio, 74.3.1-2; Grosso, Commodo , 1 10 (n. 2 for 
further references). See for Pertinax’ career: CtL 11.5743. On the complex dynastic 
network which existed after the death of Commodus, see Champlin, ‘The heirs of 
Commodus’. 

47 H. G. Pflaum, ‘Les gendres de Marc-Auréle’, JS (1961), 28-41 (a family tree between 
pp. 42-3). 

ig; 

Pflaum, ‘Les gendres de Marc-Auréle’ 40; 36-7. 

49 Ibidem, 35. 

5ü Ibidem, 33. Cf. Leunissen, Konsuln , 202. 

51 Pflaum, ‘Les gendres de Marc-Auréle', 41; 29-31. 
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political ambitions for those with imperial blood in their veins, 
hovvever diluted. 

One important aspect of imperial succession has not yet been touched 
upon - the transference of the imperial possessions. These possessions 
vvere more magnificent in the second century than ever before, and 
their transfer from one empcror to the next already made it almost 
impossible for Marcus Aurelius to ignore Commodus when 
designating his successor. The immense property, vvhich had 
accumulated ever since Augustus, in effect allowed the emperor to 
govern the realm. As Millar put it: 4 thc possession of private vvealth 
by the emperor, the various means which he deployed to increase it at 
the expense of some of his subjects, and the endless stream of gifts 
and liberalities in cash and kind which he conferred on others, vvere all 
íundamental elements in the nature of his regime, and vvere basic to 
the setting and style of his life, and to the pattern of his relations with 
his subjects 5 . 52 The imperial treasures vvere, occasionally, even put on 
display. Herodian recounts how Commodus exhibited the imperial 
vvealth during a procession for the mother of the gods - apparently 
common practice at that particular festival: 

All the tokens of people's vvealth and the treasures of the imperial house - 
things of marvellous material and vvorkmanship - are paraded in honour of 
the goddess. 53 

The question of whether this vvealth was, legally speaking, ‘prívate 5 or 
'public' property - a question with major repercussions for the mode 
of transference of possessions from one emperor to another - has been 
the cause of heated debate, most prominently between Fergus Millar 
and Peter Brunt. 54 Ultimately it appears impossible to solve. Hovvever, 
even if the bulk of the possessions may effectively have gone with the 
job, part of them vvere also perceived to belong to the family. Pliny, in 
his Panegyric shows how - at least to the public eye - the private 
property of the emperor (fiscus ) is still seen as sepárate from the 
treasury ( aerariwn ), during the reign of Trajan: 

It may be thought that you are less strict in your control of the fiscus than of 
the treasury (aerarium), but in fact you are all the stricter through believing 


Millar, ERtV, 201. 

53 Herodian, 1.10.5. Cf. Herodian, 5.6.8. 

Of the utmosl ¡mportance in the debate: F. Millar, ‘The fiscus in the first two centuries’, 
JRS 53 (1963), 29-42; Ídem, ‘The aerarium and its officials under the Empire’, JRS 54 


(1964), 33-40; Ídem, ERW, 175-201; P. Brunt, ‘The ‘fiscus’ and its developmenf, JRS 56 
(1966), 75-91 [=Roman Imperial Themes (Oxford 1990), Ch. 7, 134-162]; ídem, ‘Remarks 
on the imperial fiscus’, ¿CA/9.1 (1984), 2-4 [=Roman Imperial Themes , Ch. 16, 347-353]. 
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that you llave a freer hand to deal with your own money than vvith the 
public’s. 55 

Whereas Ulpian stated Ihat: 

For the property of the Jiscus is, as it were, the prívate property of the 
emperor. 56 

An automatic transference of the entire patrimonium from one 
emperor to another is, furthermore, contradicted by passages in the 
Historia Augusta , which explicitly State how Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius drew up wills for. at least, part of their patrimonium? 1 Unreliable 
a source as the Historia may be, these passages do show a perception 
of the imperial possessions as being linked, at least partly, to the 
imperial family, rather than just to the job. 

This perception alone made it nearly impossible for Marcus to 
exelude Commodus as his heir. He could of course have adopted 
somebody clse. and as in Román law there was no legal distinction 
between adopted children and those born in lawful marriage, the 
adopted son would have had exaetly the same rights as the natural 
one. 58 Yet this would not in itself have taken the rights of natural son 
away. In order to exelude Commodus from his will, Marcus would 
have had to expressly disinherit him, otherwise the will became void. 59 
Even after explicit disherison. Commodus could still have challenged 
the will as ‘undutifuE. 60 Such a course of action might have appeared 
justified to a large part of the populace, as ‘society generally held that 
children should inherit - that disinheritance was to be avoided’. 61 
When there was no son. a paterfamilias was also not entirely free to 
distribute his wealth as he saw fit. Many relatives could challenge a 
will. ¡f they had been excluded. or sometimes just forgotten, and they 
could do so for a period of up to five years. 62 Though this could 


Plin. Pan. 36.3: At foríasse non eadem severitate fiscum qua aerarium cohíbes: inuno 
tanto maiore quanto plus tibí licere de tuo quam de publico credis. 

Dig. 43.8.2.4: Res enim fiscales quasi propriae et privatae principis sunt. Note, 
however. that this passage has been interpreted in diametrically opposed ways by on the 
one hand E. Lo Cascio, ‘Patrimonium, ratio prívala, res privata', A//S 3 (1971/2), 55-121, 
and on the other P. Brunt. As Brunt himself puts it (‘Remarks on the imperial fiscusL 3 
[351]): ‘... no consensus will ever be reached on its implications’. 

57 SHA, Hadr. 24.1-2; SHA, Ant. Pius , 7.9-10, 12.8. For the use of ‘patrimonium’ in the 
ancient world see Millar, ERW 625-7. 

58 Gardner, Family and Familia, 1 17. 

59 Just. Inst. 2.13, pr.: sed qui filium in potestate babel. debet curare ut eum heredem 
instituat vel exheredeni nominal i ni facial. 

60 Just. Inst. 2.18. 

(>l E. Champlin, Final Judgements. Duty and Emolion in Román Wills 200 BC - AD 250 
(Berkeley - Los Angeles - Oxford 1991), 107. 

' ,2 Dig. 5.2.1 (Ulpian): ómnibus enim tam parentibus quam liberis de inojficioso licet 
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strengthen the case for dynastic considerations (if a near male relative 
was adopted, there would be one person less to challenge the vvill), the 
argument should not be pushed too far. The chances of anyone 
actually suing against the explicit vvishes of a reigning emperor vvere 
minimal, if not absent. A final legal issue vvhich can be taken into 
consideration is the loyalty of imperial freedmen, vvhich was officially 
also part of the inheritance. 63 However, the freedmen at the court seem 
to have placed their loyalty vvith whomever was in charge, rather than 
anyone else. 

With all of this in mind it becomes obvious that, for reasons of safety 
alone, emperors had little choice but to adopt someone who was 
already related to them. An adopted son who was no ‘real’ part of the 
dynasty would always run the risk of a True' member of family 
making a bid for the throne of his own. To rule out the risk of civil 
war, an heir needed to have as legitímate a claim as possible. 64 This 
meant there was only a severely limited group that the emperor could 
chose his successor from. Yet this is not to say that the years AD 96- 
180 were not noticeably different from the preceding period. All the 
emperors succeeding Domitian, until AD 180, had experience as a 
general and/or administrator. They may have been chosen from a 
restricted number of imperial relatives, but a choice they still were. 

Marcus did not have such a choice. With the exception of the 
accession of Ñero discussed above - vvith all its complications - there 
are no examples in the early Román Empire of a natural son being 
passed over as heir to the throne. Marcus had not adopted any of the 
husbands of his daughters. He could not ignore his own son, without 
the severe risk of civil war. Only in AD 305 would a reigning 
Augustus and Caesar neglect their sons when appointing successors. 
The effects vvere disastrous, and the ensuing continuous wars, from 
AD 306 till 324, would only end vvith Constantine's final victory. 65 A 

disputare ; 5.2.5 (Marcellus); 5.2.8.17 (Ulpian); 5.2.9 (Modestinus). 

Through the ¡us patronatus. Cf. A. Winterling, Aula Caesaris. Studien zur 
Institutionalisierung des rómischen Kaiserhofes in der Zeit von Augustus bis Commodus 
(31 v. Chr. - 192 n. Chr.) (Munich 1999), 23-6. 

64 Cf. Corbier, ‘La Maison des Césars’, 247: ‘[Auguste] met en oeuvre toute une serie de 

mesures nouvelles: l'invention d’un nom ... I’exécution des males concurrents; de nouvelles 

regles de transmission de la fortune et de la légitimité en vue de la transmission du pouvoir 
% 

• • p • 

' ,s On this period, and in particular on the dynastic claims of Constantine and Maxentius, 
see: F. Kolb, Diocletian und die Erste Tetrarchie. Improvisation oder Experiment in der 
Organisation monarchischer Herrschaft (Berlín - New York 1987); T. D. Bames, 
Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge [Mass.] - London 1981); Idem, The New Empire of 
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living son could not be dismissed. John Traupman States that ‘Marcus 
gave ampie evidence ofhis unvvavering decisión to make Commodus 
his successor, and vve may take this as proof that Marcus believed his 
son morally and intellectually capable of carrying on his own vvork 
...\ 66 That conclusión cannot be maintained. When Commodus - and 
he alone of all of Marcus's sons - survived his infancy, Marcus had 
only two options left. He could make his son the undoubted heir, or he 
would have to kill him. That he chose to do the first does not 
necessarily imply a consciously considered decisión, or a judgement 
on the moral and intellectual capacities of Commodus. 

Born to rule 

No commoners swaddling clothes for me; the imperial purple avvaitcd me 
the moment 1 was born. At the same moment the sun shone on me as man 
and emperor (ópou óé pe elóev áv0po)7iov Kai PaoiAéa). 

(Herodian, 1.5.5) 


Commodus was born at Lanuvium on the 3P‘ of August 161, together 
with his twin brother Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus. Five years later 
Antoninus died. Only two of the sons of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina 
then remained; Commodus and his younger brother Marcus Annius 
Verus. who was born in AD 162.°' Both of them were made Caesares 
in AD 166, on October 12. 68 Annius Verus died three years later, 
lailing to recover from an operation to remove a tumour below the ear. 
Just some months before, Lucius Verus, Marcus' co-Augustus, son-in- 
law and the victor in the latest Parthian Wars (AD 162-6), had died, 
aged thirty-nine. 69 His only child was a daughter. 70 Marcus Aurelius 


Diocletian and Constcmtine (Cambridge [Mass.] - London 1982); T. Grünewald, 
CONS TAN TI N US MAX! MUS A UG USTUS. Herrschaftspropaganda in dar zeitgenóssischen 
Ühérlieferung (Stuttgart 1990); M. Cullhed, Consen’ator Urbis Suae. Studies in ihe Politics 
and Propaganda of the Emperor Maxentius (Stockholm 1994); O. Hekster, ‘The city of 
Rome in late imperial ideology: The tetrarchs, Maxentius, and Constantine’, MedAnt 2 
(1999), 717-48; 724-44. 

Traupman, Commodus , 38. 

T. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus: PIR 2 1 (1933), no. A 1512; Marcus Annius Verus: PIR 2 
1 (1933), no. A 698; Birlev, Marcus Aurelius , 239, 247-8; Ameling, ‘Die Kinder des Marc 
AureF, 161. 

" s SHA, Marc. 1 6 . 1.21.3; SHA. Comm. 1.10, 11.13-4; W. Szaivert, Die Münzpragung der 
Kaiser Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus und Commodus (Vienna 1986), no. 1048 (= 
Gnecchi, MR U, 72/1), no. 1049 (= Gnecchi, MR III, 151/8). 

69 SHA, Marc. 14.8, 21.3-5; SHA, Verus, 9.11; Galen, 14.649-50 (Kuhn); A. Birley, 
‘Hadrian to the Antonines’, CAH 1 1 2 (2000), 132-94; 160-5. 

70 SHA, Marc. 21.3-5; Birley, ‘Hadrian to the Antonines’, 170. 
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was now solé Augustus, with only the eight-year-old Commodus as 
his Caesar. 

The different aspects that had constituted Lucius Verus' position of 
co-Augustus, were spread out over tvvo loyal supporters. Lucilla, 
Marcus' second-oldest daughter and Lucius Verus' widow, 71 was 
married - even before mouming had ended - to a cióse advisor of the 
emperor, the Syrian Ti. Claudius Pompeianus. 72 This marriage was 
clearly intended to prevent too strong a candidate from becoming the 
emperor's son-in-law. Pompeianus, an elderly senator, was the son of 
a knight, and a native of Antioch. There was little doubt about his 
abilities - he was Marcus' chief military advisor, and had been 
governor of Lower Pannonia in 167 - 7 ’ but his obscure origins ensured 
he would not make a bid to the throne of his own. 74 

The extraordinary military powers that Lucius Verus had also 
possessed went to another accomplished ally: Avidius Cassius, the 
governor of Syria, was given imperium maius for the East. 75 Mis 
origins, unlike those of Pompeianus, were far from humble. His father 
had been prefect of Egypt, and his family possibly descended from the 
royal family of Commagene. 76 Birley describes him as *by Marcus’ 
orders virtual ruler of the whole East'. 77 Though his influence, 
especially in the East, was undoubtedly tremendous, one should not 
forget that Pompeianus - as a successful general and a native of the 
area Cassius commanded - must have been intended to form a clear 
counterbalance to any hostile action Cassius could undertake. 
Furthermore, as a candidate for the succession. he would lack the 
dynastic claims of Commodus - or even Pompeianus. Neither of the 
two Syrians was to take over Verus' position alongside Marcus. That 


1 ¡GR 1.1509; Ameling, 'Die Kinder des Marc AureP. 

SHA, Marc. 20.6-7; Herodian, 1.8.3; M. L. Astarita, Avidio Cassio (Rome 1983), 110. 
PIR~ 2 (1936), no. C 973; Astarita, Avidio Cassio , 75-6; Alíoldy, Konsulat und 
Senatorensíand, 184. 

71 But see supra, pp. 17, 25; Hohl, ‘Kaiser Commodus und Herodian’, 6. 

Dio. 72.3.1"; Philostr. IS, 2.1.13; Alfoldy, Konsulat und Senatorensíand. 131, 181 n. 
180; R. Syme, 'Avidius Cassius. His Rank, Age, and Quality’, in: J. Straub (ed.), Bonner 
H-A Colloquium 19R4/5 (Bonn 1987), 207-221; 215. Avidius Cassius was, like 
Pompeianus, a Syrian. It may be worth considering the possibility that Marcus consciously 
appointed two people from the very area in which much of the military was based. In this 
way, even if one of them tried to rise to power, the ‘regional loyalty’ would not 
automatically fall away from the emperor. During Avidius Cassius’ revolt (see below), 
however, Antioch - Pompeianus' place of birth - still instantly recognised Cassius as the 
new emperor, notwithstanding Pompeianus’ support for Marcus. 

7( ’ PIR~ 1 (1933), no. A 1402; Astarita, Avidio Cassio , 16-28. She also supplies a - highly 
speculative - family tree between pp. 32-3. 

7 Birley, Marcus Aure/ius, 183. 
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position was strictly meant for Commodus. 78 
Promoting a prince 

With only one undeniable heir-apparent left, it appears that Marcus 
consciously tried to further enhance Commodus' profile. 7,1 He was 

w 

given the victory ñame Germanicus on 15 October 172. 8 " I he best 
possible teachers were assembled ío take care of the young prince; an 
‘abundance of good masters', as Marcus Aurelius writes in his 
Meditaíions. Latín was taught by Antistius Capella, Greek by 
Onesicrates, and for the art of rhetoric T. Aius Sanctus was found. 
Commodus’ tropheus , or educator , was Pitholaus. 81 From these 
ñames, it appears that emphasis was on Commodus' intellectual 
education. Sanctus, for instance. was head of the Greek Secretariat. 
the ah epistulis Graecis. His function had ‘no doubt been expected to 
be. more or less. concerned with peaceful matters'. 82 No mention is 
made of Commodus' military training. This need not be that much of 
a surprise. One important effect of the emphasis on paideia during the 
Second Sophistic was an ever decreasing physical education. 8 - Fewer 
senators had adequate military training or ‘even attempted to obtain 
military experience'. 84 What counted for young senators, may well 


8 One should be care ful not to push the argument too far. Other daughters of Marcus did 
marry husbands of consular standing, though none of them militar)' men of Pompeianus’ 
status; Birley, ‘Hadrian to the Antonines’, 169-70. 

J. P. Martin, Providentia Deorum. Recherches sur certains aspeets religieux du pouvoir 
imperial romain (Rome 1982), 334. 

80 SHA, More. 16.1; SHA, Comm, 1.10. 12.1, I 1.13; CIL 7 suppl. 11928. 
sl Dio, 73.1.2; Herodian, 1.2; SHA, Comm. 1.5-6; Galen. 14.650 (Kuhn). For epigraphic 
evidence conllrming the status of Aius Sanctus: Gherardini, Studien. 9; H. G. Pflaum, Les 
corrieres procuratoriennes équestres sous le Haut-Empire romain 1-3 (Paris 1960-6), 
1002-5 

82 Pflaum, Les corrieres procuratoriennes équestres, 178 bis (as revised pp. 1002-7); N. 
Lewis, *Literati in the Service of Román emperors; Politics before culture', in; On 
Government and Law in Román Egypl Collected Papers of Naphtali Lewis (Atlanta 1995), 
257-74; 259; Birley, Marcus Aurelius, 184. 

s ’ On pauieia and its importance in education during the Second Sophistic: Th. Schmitz, 
Bilclung uncí Machi Zur sozialen uncí po/itischen Funktion der zweiten Sophislik in der 
griechischen W’elt der Kaiserzeit (Munich 1997) [= Zetemata 971. 44-50; Sidebottom, 
‘Herodian’s Historical Methods’, 2804-13. An emperor could also be too educated, as 
Hadrian found out: S. Goldhill, ‘Setting an agenda: ‘Everything is Greece to the wise\ in: 
idem Being Greek under Rome , 1-25; 1 1-2. 

84 L. de Blois, ‘The reign of the emperor Philip the Arab\ Talanta 10-11 (1978-9), I 1-43, 
24; E. Birley, ‘Senators in the emperor's Service', PBA 39 (1953), 197-214, 199, 207-8. On 
the growing discreparle) between the military tasks set for senators and their abilities, and 
the countermeasures that ought to be taken. Dio has a clear opinión in his ‘Maecenas 
speech’ (52.26.1), presumablv arguing against common practice of the time. Outside of the 
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have been equally val id for the young mcmbers of the imperial family. 

Even if the military facet was given only minor prominence during 
Commodus’ earlier education, Marcus Aurelius clearly tried to make 
his son known to the soldiers, and to create some sort of military 
‘recognition' for him. The fact that Commodus shared his father's 
ñame Germanicus , presumably given to him in the presence of the 
soldiers, suggests that he was present at Marcus' victory over the 
Marcomanni. A dedication from the precinct of Júpiter outside 
Carnuntum shows that both he and his father were at least staying 
there on 11 June 172. 85 

Yet Commodus did not remain at the front. Galen describes how he 
treated Commodus, who had fallen ill. ‘After leaving the palaestra , 
before eating, he was seized with quite a hot fever at the eighth hour, 
and it became clear to me on taking his pulse that some part was 
inflamed'. Galen mentions both the illness and the treatment. of which 
he States that ‘it is said to be extremely remarkable, but in fact is far 
from it'. 86 On the third day, ‘Annia Faustina, a very cióse relative of 
the emperor' called in. Impressed by the results that Galen had 
accomplished, she praised him in front of one of his rivals. stating that 
‘there is clear proof of his leaming. Although the son of our emperor 
has been in a high fever for the last two days - his father is abroad - ... 
he has already treated him by giving him a bath and some food’. 87 
Galen had looked after Commodus before. When Marcus Aurelius' 
was absent due to the Germán campaigns after Lucius Verus' death, 
Galen writes how: i decided to retire at different times to the various 
spots where his son Commodus resided. He was under the tutelage of 
Pitholaus, who had instructions from the emperor Antón inus 
[=Marcus Aurelius] himself to cali me to attend his son, should he 


military spheie, similar problems aróse for the juridical aspects of the cursits honorum for 
senators. There too, senatorial ‘mandarins’ had to performs tasks they were not sufficiently 
qualified for. 

s? AE 1982.778; Birley, Marcus Aurelius , 174, 252; Martin, Providentia Deorum , 333, 
sees the soldiers who were present at the ceremony in which Commodus was given the 
ñame Germanicus ‘comme un condensé du peuple romainL This seems to underestimate 
the ¡mportance of the fact that it is exactly the military which is involved. 

SI 

Galen, 14.661 (Kuhn). This episode probably took place somewhere between AD 172 
and 175; V. Nutton, Galen: On Prognosis (Berlín 1979), 218. 

K 7 

Galen, 14.662-3 (Kuhn). The ¡dentity of Annia Faustina has been hotly debated. Grosso, 
Commodo , 120 argued that she was no other than Faustina Minor, whereas A. Birley, ‘A 
nickname for Commodus and the date of Fronto’s deatlT, Chiron 2 (1972), 463-73; 465-6 
suggested Annia Galería Aurelia Faustina, the cmperor’s eldest daughter. A more probable 
solution is the identification of her with the emperor’s cousin. Annia Fundania Faustina; 
Pflaum, ‘La valeur de Finformation historique de la Vita Commodi’, 223; Nutton, Galen, 
222-3. 
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everfall ill\“ 

On the 20 lh of January 175 Commodus had been admitted into the 
college of pontífices ; a ílrst step in the slow process of officially 
entering public Ufe (fig.l). 89 Yel this process suddenly needed 
acceleration; in early March 175 Avidius Cassius declared himself 
emperor of the Román world after hearing a rumour that Marcus had 

died. 90 


The revolt of Avidius Cassius 

Many problems still surround Cassius' coup d'état. The author oí the 
Historia Augusta and Dio both blame Faustina. She worried about 
Marcus' health. and as she expected: 

that he would die at any moment, she was afraid that the empire would 1 alI 
to someone else as Commodus was young and rather naíve - and that she 
would be reduced to a prívate station. Therefore she secretly persuaded 
Cassius to make his preparations so that, if anything would happen to 
Antoninus [= Marcus Aurelius], he might take over both her and the empire 
(Dio, 71.22.3 cf. SHA, A vid. Cass . 7.1). 

However. almost inevitably things vvent vvrong. Marcus - still at the 
Pannonian front - was rumoured to have died, and Avidius Cassius 
proclaimed himself successor. Me had been governor of Syria for the 
last nine years, his father had been prefect of Egypt, and he was born 
in the area; henee he rapidly stirred up massive support.'' 1 When it 
turned out that Marcus Aurelius was still alive after all, Cassius 
continued what could. (rom now on, only be described as a usurpation. 

If nothing else, it was clear that Marcus’ attempts to make 
Commodus the only obvious successor had not worked properly. lí 
the emperor had indeed died in early 175, it seems highly likely that 
Avidius Cassius would have been successful in succeeding him. By 
marrying Faustina, he could have created the necessary dynastic 
legitimation. Yet that is not to say that none of the fail-safe 
mechanisms that Marcus Aurelius had installed functioned properly. 
Martius Verus, the governor of Cappadocia and a former associate of 


88 Galen, 14.650 (Kuhn). 

s ' SHA, Comm, 2.1; 12.1; Birley, Marcus Aurelius, 187; 285 n. 8. 

90 Dio, 71.22.2-3; SHA, Mure. 24.6-8; SHA, Avid.Cass. 7.1-5; Amm. Marc., 21.16.11. 

91 Alfóldy, Konsulat und Senalorenstand , 78; 279-283. After Cassius’ revolt Marcus 
forbade senators to become governor of the area in which they were bom; Dio, 71.31.1. On 
the question of regional identity in this context; F. Millar, The Román Near East 31 BC- AD 
337 (Cambridge [Mass.] - London 1993), 117-8. 
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Cassius, refused to join him, and sent the emperor vvord of vvhat was 
going on. Many of the soldiers that had fought with Cassius during the 
Parthian wars had been transferred to the Danubian front, where they 
staycd loyal to Marcus. 92 None of the European provinces seem to 
have supported the usurpen and Herodes Atticus is reported to have 
sent a letter of just three words: ‘Hpóórjc; Kaooícp* ép.ávr|<; (‘Herod 
to Cassius: you have gone mad’). 93 

The situation still demanded action. Syria, Palestine. and Egypt had 
accepted Cassius as their emperor. 94 The latter especially was crucial. 
Egypt was, of course, the main granary of Rome, and anyone who 
controlled it could cause serious problems. Marcus immediately took 
counter-steps. Vettius Sabianus, the legatus Angustí pro praetore 
Pannoniae Inferioris , was sent to protect the city of Rome (ad tutelam 
urbis ), whilst Alfenus Arignotus was given the explicit duty to ~jrvey 
the discharge of grain at Seleucia Pieria, the harbour of Antioch. 95 
Marcus also employed some Avestern barbarians' to fight Avidius 
Cassius - contrary to a statement by Dio Cassius (71.27.1a), who 
claims that the emperor refused their help. % 

Military action aside, Marcus promoted, once more, the dvnastic 
stability his emperorship brought with it. Commodus was called to the 
front to accompany his father. Before going he celebrated in 
anticipation his forthcoming assumption of the toga v ir i lis. On some 
coins Commodus is shown distributing bounty to the people. He is 
depicted seated, with his right hand stretched out. Liberalitas stands 
before him holding an abacus and a cornucopiae. A Citizen holds up 
the fold of his toga to catch the coins. while behind Commodus stands 
someone who is identified by Birlev as ‘maybe the prefect of the 
city'. 9 ' It seems probable that these benefactions and celebrations were 
meant to soothe the panic in Rome that Cassius' revolt had caused. 


92 Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 92-99, esp. 93 n. 8. 97-8; Birlev, ‘Hadrian to the Antonines', 
176-7. 

93 Philostr, VS, 2.1.13; Birley, Marcus Aurelias, 185-7. 

94 A. Bovvman, ‘A letter of Avidius Cassius?’, JRS 60 (1970), 20-26; 24-5. 

95 R. Cagnat, Inscriptions Latines d'Afrique (Tripolitaine, Tunisie, Mame) (Paris 1923), 
281; IGR 4.1213; J. SpieR, Avidius Cassius und der Aufstand des Jahres / 75 (PhD: Munich 
1975), 47; Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 99, 102; Birley, Marcus Aurelias, 187. 

96 As follows from the following inscription, dedicated to M. Valerius Maximianus, 
published by H. G. Pflaum, ‘Deux carriéres équestres de Lámbese et de Zama’, Lvbica 3 
(1955), 123-54; 134-6, II. 12-4: praep(osito) equitib(us) gent(ium) Marcomannor(um) 
Narist(arum) Quador(um) ad vindictam Orientalis motas pergentium. On Maximianus; 
Alfoldy, Konsulat und Senatorenstand, 296-9; Pflaum, Les carriéres procuratoriennes, I, 
476-94 no. 181 bis. 

97 BMC RE 4, nos. 1517-22; SHA. More. 22.11; Birley, Marcus Aurelias, 187. 
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Commodus left Rome on the 19 lh ofMay AD 175. On the 7 lh ol July - 
the day Romulus had vanished from the earth in order to become a 
god - he assumed the toga virilis at the Danubian front. 98 That very 
day. Marcus recommended his son to the soldiers. Everything vvas 
arranged to start the campaign against Cassius, who had not responded 
to Marcus' peace-offers, ñor to the promise to spare his life. 99 
Hovvever, just before they were to leave, nevvs arrived: Cassius had 
died, assassinated by one of his own centurions. 100 His rebellion had 
started somewhere between the middle of March and the last tvvo 
weeks of April 175, and was over by the end of July of that year 
(according lo Dio it lasted for three months and six days). 101 It had 
caused unrest, but no grave consequences. Marcus Aurelius could 
allow himself to be lenient. 

He burnt Cassius' entire correspondence, without looking at it. 102 
No one vvas to find out who had collaboratcd with the usurper. Many 
have believed this to confirm an implication of Faustina in the 
revolt. 103 Yet one should not lorget that it may have saved the honour 
and life of a good many soldiers and senators as well. After all, many 
of those who had clearly been implicated were forgiven too. 101 In order 
to creale stabilitv. turning a blind eye to those who had been involved 


J. M. Ileer. ‘Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi', Philologus Suppl. 9 (1904), I- 
209; 17 n. 33; H. Halfmann, hiñera Principian. Geschichte und Typologie der Kaiserreisen 
i ni Rómischen Reich (Stuttgart 1986), 92. 

Dio, 71.24.3-4. 71.26.2; SHA. Avid. Cass. 7.9; Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 102-3. 

Dio, 71.27.2-3', 71.28.1. Dio tells in detail how Cassius was wounded - but not lethally 
- by a centurión named Antonius, after which he was finished off by a decurión. Cassius' 
head was then broughl to Marcus Aurelius, who refused to look at it. Cf. SHA, Marc. 25.2- 
3; SHA. Avid. Cass. 8.1. 

Dio, 71.27.3 2 ; SB 10295; Bowman, 4 A letter of Avidius Cassius?’, 25; D. Magie, 
Román Rule in Asia Minar lo the End of the Tliird Century after Chrisl (Princeton 1950), 
1536 n. 15. 

|o: Dio, 71.29.1. One should note the precise parallel with the story of Pompey’s burning of 
Sertorius' correspondence (also without looking) (Plut. Pomp. 20.4; Sert. 27.3), and be 
careful in accepting the story without further thought. Commodus was similarly said to 
have destroyed all docunients that were still in possession of Manilius, the ah epistulis of 
Avidius Cassius (Dio, 73.7.4). See infra p. 51. The burning of (royal) correspondence was, 
howcver, of importance. Cf. Livy, 33.1 1.1 for Philip V's emergency-measures after loosing 
the battle of Cvnoscephalae. 

103 A firm believer in Faustina’s complicity is Maria Asarita, who lists a massive amount of 
evidence to suggest the Augusta's guilt ( Avidio Cassio, 107-18). However, all of this 
evidence is circumstantial, and though her story seems convincing in itself, the matter 
remains unsolved. 

I0 -' SHA, Marc. 25.5-7; SHA, Avid. Cass. 12.3-4; Dio, 71.28.2-3, 30.2. On the senators 
who had co-operated with Avidius Cassius, and Marcus’ attitude towards them: Astarita, 
Avidio Cassio, 100-7. 
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in an - eventually unsuccessful - usurpalion, that seemed to have 
startcd by mistake as a result of unfounded rumours, may have been 
the best course of action. In any case, Faustina died shortly 
afterwards. 10 - The most tangible Final effect of Cassius' revolt was, 
ironically enough, that Commodus' position was stronger than ever. 
Now he was about to be shown to the world. 

The aftennath of the revolt 

A massive military operation against Cassius was no longer necessary, 
yet Marcus did not send Commodus back to Rome. They both 
embarked on a lengthy trip to the east, leaving the armies under the 
command of Condianus and Maximus Quintilius, and visited some of 
the former strongholds of Avidius Cassius. 1 " 6 There has been a long 
debate amongst scholars on the itinerary of the trip. but the suggestion 
put forward by Astarita, that Marcus and Commodus First visited 
Cilicia (where Faustina died), then Syria, and eventually went to 
Egypt, seems to be conclusive. 107 After leaving Egypt, the emperor 
continued to travel by sea to Athens, stopping at Ephesus and Smyrna, 
only to return to Rome in the late autumn of AD 1 76. 108 Travelling 
round the area that had formed the heart of Cassius' uprising had 
obvious military purposes. Antioch, in fact. as seat of the rebellion, 
was explicitly punished for its support for Cassius. ‘Spectacles, public 
meetings, and assemblies of any kind' were prohibited - though 
Commodus would restore the games to the people as early as AD 181. 
For a while, Marcus actually considered avoiding the city altogether, 
as he would do to Cyrrhus - Cassius' birthplace - which would have 
been a severe blow to the city's prestige. 1 " 1 ' Eventually he did visit 
Antioch, possibly induced to do so by Claudius Pompeianus, who was 
born there. 110 


105 SHA, Marc. 26.4-9; Dio, 71.29.1, 31.1-2; M. Aur. Med. 9.3.1. Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 

137-8, argües strongly for a death in autumn or vvinter 175. 

106 C1L 14.20; 14.40; Millar, The Román Near East. 117; Halfmann, / tiñera Principian, 
215-6. 

107 Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 155-62. She combines the sequence Syria-Egypt, put forward 
by the SHA, and confirmed by Ammianus, with the sequence Cilicia-Syria, put forward by 
Dio, and confirmed by Philostratus. Taking into consideration the time and distance spent 
travelling, she rightly concludes that the sequence Syria-Egypt-Syria-Cilicia, as put forward 
by e.g. Magie, Román Rule, 666, cannot be maintained. 

108 Philostr, VS, 2.1.9; Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 162. 

109 SHA, Marcus, 25.8-26; Malalas, Chron. 12.3 (= Dindorf, 284); Lendon, Empire of 
Honour , 141. 

110 Grosso, Commodo , 575; Astarita, Avidio Cassio, 156. 
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The emperor did not ‘punislT olhcr cities, yet the military aspect in 
the región, already strong, was further emphasised. It must have been 
a clear reminder that Marcus was in absolute control. Also, by being 
personally in the area, both he and Commodus showed themselves to 
their subjects, and could deal with requests. Millar has persistently and 
convincingly pointed out that ‘the emperor was what the emperor 
did'." 1 In practice the dailv government of the empire consisted 
mainly of replying to individual petitions and requests. The physical 
vicinity of an emperor made an impact, even more so in a zone that 
liad recently opposed that very emperor. People would remember 
Marcus* being there, and also Commodus* presence at the occasion. 
The emperor did not need to punish people or use forcé to solve 
problems, though by bringing armies with him, people were made 
aware that he liad that forcé at his disposal. if ever he would choose to 
use it. 

In the spring of AD 176. before turning back to Rome, Commodus 
and his father visited Athens. Mere, Marcus paid for the foundation of 
a chair in philosophy, and laid aside difficulties with Herodes Atticus. 
Both the emperor and Commodus were furthermore initiated in the 
Eleusian mysteries." 2 It was only several years later that Commodus, 
then solé emperor, would become panegyriarch of those very 
mysteries, being already the first emperor since Hadrian to hold the 
Athenian citizenship, and the first-ever emperor to accept that honour 
alter coming to power. 113 

Alter an absence that liad lasted for seven years, Marcus returned to 

* 

Rome in the autumn of 176, finally exchanging his military cuirass for 
a toga. On 27 November Commodus was granted imperium and the 
ñame Augustus. Once more, after the joint rule of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus. the empire knew two rulers, though Marcus, both 
as Commodus* father and as his auctor imperii, had undoubted 
superiority. Less than a month later, on 23 December, father and son 
celebrated a joint triumph. That very day, the new Augustus was also 
given tribunician power. To this, he added his first consulate - jointly 
with M. Peducaeus Plautius Quintillus - on January first, AD 177. ,N 


1,1 Millar, ERW % 7. 

112 Dio, 72.31.3; SHA, Marc. 27.1; Phil. VS. 2.1.12; /Gil 2 , nos. 1110, 3620, 3632; Birlev. 
Marcus Aurelius , 194; Halfmann, hiñera Principian, I 17 n. 429, 213. 

11 ' J. H. Oliver, ‘Román emperors and Athens’, Historia 30 (1981). 412-23; 418, 420, 422; 
Grosso, Commodo , 528 n. 5. 

1,4 SHA, Comni. 2.4, 12.4-6; SHA, A vid. Cass. 13.4; SHA, Marc. 16.1-2, 17.3, 27.4-5; CIL 
6.631. 6.745. 6.1024, 10.285, 14.328; R. Marino, ‘II problema cronológico del la tribunicia 
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That made Commodus, at fifteen years of age. the youngest cónsul 
Rome had ever seen. He even had to be excused from the provisions 
of the lex anualis to take up office. Marcus might as vvell have 
proclaimed his intention officially to the public at large - which 
perhaps he did. 11 ■ It was abundantly clear that after his death, he 
wished his son to be the undisputed emperor. From now on, 
Commodus reigned with povvers similar to those his father possessed. 
He was - at least nominally - involved in taking decisions. After 
marrying Bruttia Crispina, the granddaughter of a friend of Hadrian, 116 
Commodus accompanied Marcus to yet another period at the Danube 
front in AD 178."' There Marcus Aurelius died, on 17 March 180. 118 
On his deathbed he had once more recommended his son to his friends 
and generáis, though according to Herodian not without some advice: 

Mere ¡s my son, whom you yourself brought up, who hasjust reached the age 
of adolescence and stands in need of guides through the tempest and storm 
of lifc ... You who are many must be fathers to him in place of me alone ... 
You must give my son this sort of advice and remind him of what he is 
hearing now. In this way you will provide yourselves and everyone else with 
an excellent emperor (ápiotov PacuAéa), and you will be showing your 
gratitude to my memory in the best of all ways. Indeed, it is the only way 
you can keep my memory alive for ever. (Herodian, 1.4.3-6) 

Commodus was also already in possession of the tribunicia potestas 
when Marcus died. No vote of power was required, and nothing stood 
in the way of a rapid ascensión. Commodus was to be the First ever 
Román emperor who had been 'born in the purple'. 


potestas prima di Commodo’, in: Studi di storia antica offerti dagli allievi a Eugenio 
Manni (Rome 1976), 223-39; 225-30; 238-9. 

115 Birley, k Hadrian to the Antonines’, 180; A. Birley, Septimius Severus. The African 
Emperor (London 1988), 54. 

116 CIL 10.408 (= ILS 1117); Dio, 72.33.1; SHA, Marc. 27.8; PIR 2 1 (1933), nos. B 165, 
170. 

117 The Expedido Germánica Secunda (CIL 2.4114, 6.8541) or Expedido Sarmatica (CIL 
10.408); Halfmann, ¡tiñera Principum, 213. 

Ilh SHA, Marc. 18.1; Dio, 71.33.4-34.1; Tert. Apol. 25; Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.12. 
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Fate has given the empire to me as his successor, not as an adopted heir Iike 
my predecessors who prided themselves on the added power they gained, bul 
as the only one ofyour emperors to be born in the palace (d\Xd poyos Te 
tilil i- éyw ev toIs paaiXeíoLg cítt€ Kup0r)i' ) ... My father has gene up to 
heaven and now sits as a companion of the gods. We must concern ourselves 
vvith human affairs and govern affairs on earth (f]|iiw be XPO M-éXeii' toju ev 
dl'OpOJTTOLS Kdl TO 6TTL YP9 SlOlKetv).' 


Though Commodus’ position was secure, the empire was not. A 
multitude of problems beleaguered the Román empire, from without 
and from within. Trouble on the Danube front, an uprising in Britain. 
brigandage throughoul the empire, and the continuing effeets of the 
devastating plague that liad tortured much of Marcus Aurelius* reign; 
all of this was not going to disappear by being ignored. The new 
emperor and his advisors started vvork. 

The first few years 

A province beyond the Danube ? 

Commodus* first real decisión as solé emperor has been hotly 
discussed. He decided, after some initial military actions, to make 
peace with the Marcomanni and the Quadi, retain the Danube as the 
frontier of the Román empire, and to return to Rome. 1 2 This has, more 
often than not. been seen as a dramatic break vvith the policy of 
expansión, vvhich Marcus Aurelius was believed to have followed. 
Mommsen even argued that the new princeps' llrst decisión was one 
of the crucial turning points of Román history. In years of harsh 
struggle and short supply, Commodus threw away all the hard-fought 
benefits of Marcus* wars: 

[Commodus] zog die Besatzungen vom linken Donauufer zuriick und 

1 Herodian, 1.5.5-6. On the dynastic principie in the speech; G. Alloldy, ‘Der 
FriedensschluB des Kaisers Commodus mit den Germanen' in: Idem, Kri.se, 25-68; 28, 50 
n. 10 (= R. Klein [ed.], Marc Aurel [Darmstadt 1979], 389-428); Hohl, ‘Kaiser Commodus 
und Herodian', 12-3. 

2 Dio, 73.2.3; SHA, Comm. 3.5; Herodian, 1.6.8-9. 
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verzichtete also auf die Früchte der vieljahrigen Kriegsarbeit des Vaters 



This point of view has come under discussion. Both Commodus' 
motives for forcing a treaty and Marcus' purposes in the Marcomannic 
wars have been the source of argument. As to the latter, some forty 
years ago, Franz Hampl first launched criticism of the traditional 
view, that Marcus was planning to capture new provinces, proposing 
that these provinces were nothing more than a well-established literary 
fiction/' Geza Alfoldy, in an important article, gave crucial support to 
this criticism, convincingly indicating powerful biases in the literary 
sources. 5 

More recently, Michael Stahl has analysed the different settlements 
between Rome and the tribes on the North of the Danube in the period 
AD 165-80. 6 According to him. indications that Rome was planning to 
take direct control of the area are absent from all treaties made by 
Marcus Aurelius. 7 Crucial policies towards future client-kingdoms, 
such as the annexation of land, marriage-alliances, the organisation of 
local leadership and succession, ‘Romanisation', and, crucially, the 
bestowal of the Román citizenship. were not undertaken. 8 Yet it must 
be noted that Dio, 72.19.1 quite explicitly mentions Marcus as 
bestowing ‘citizenship' (TToXiTeíav). Stahl notices the episode. but 
argües that both contextually and as far as formulation is concerned, 
the passage is too vague to draw conclusions from. 9 

From exactly the same material, however, Marcelo Schmitt has 
argued the exact opposite. Fie sees Dio, 72.19.1 as reflecting Marcus 
Aurelius' policy towards the tribes on the Danube. 10 The positive 


Th. Mommsen, ‘Der Marcomanen-krieg unter Kaiser Marcus', in: E. Petersen/ A. von 
Domaszewski/ G. Calderini (eds.), Die Marcus-Sáule auf der Piaiza Colorína in Rom , 
(Munich 1896), 28, cited by Alfoldy, ‘Der FriedensschluíF, 26. 

1 F. Hampl, ‘Kaiser Marc Aurel und die Vólker jenseits der Donaugrenze. Eine 
Quellenkritische Studie', in: W. Fischer (ed.), Festschrift zu Ehren Richard Heuberger 
(Innsbruck 1960), 33-40. A detailed summary of the discussion, with references can be 
found in Birley. Marcus Aurelius, 253-5. Basis for the discussion is fomied by SHA, Marc. 
24.5, 27.10 and Dio, 72.33.4 2 . 

5 Alfoldy, ‘Der FriedensschluB', 27-33; 41-2. 

M. Stahl, ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration: Die Vertrüge der Kaiser Mark Aurel 
und Commodus mil den Vólkem jenseits der Donau', Chiron 19 (1989), 289-317; 301-6. 

7 Stahl. ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration', 313: ‘Rom zeigte in keiner Weise 
Neigung, direkte HerTscherpflichten zu ilbernelimen’. 

Ibidem, 314. But note how one of Commodus' conditions for the peace-treaty of AD 
180 was the obligatory presence of a centurión at popular assemblies (infra p. 49). The 
similarity to the measures which were taken at the creation of a new province is striking - 
in those cases, too, a supervisor, often a primus pilus , was appointed to control an area 
without potéis . 

9 Ibidem, 3 14 n. 88. 

10 M. T. Schmitt, Die rómische Aufienpolitik des 2. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. Friedens- 
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treatment of the envoys in this passage, then. becomes an argument in 
favour of Román attempts to control and appease the local elite - the 
future aristocracy of a new Román province." Important evidence 
which supports the notion of new provinces is a medallion from ca. 
AD 178. which has on the reverse the legend PROPAGATORIBUS 
IMPERII. and on the obverse the facing portraits of Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus. 12 It is difficult to read this legend as anything other 
than an expansionistic statement. An attempt to interpret it as a 
dynastic statement, pointing al succession and fertility, seems 
unconvincing. 11 It appears, thus. that Marcus Aurelius set out, on the 
third of August AD 178, to enlarge the Román empire beyond the 
Danube." lie did not like the wars, though, as the one explicit 
reference to them in his own Meditations clearly indicates: 

A spider ¡s proud when il catches a fly, a man when he snares a liare, anolher 
when he nets a fish, another wild boars, another bears, another Sarmatians. If 
yon test their principies, aren't they all brigands? (Marc. Aur. Med. 4.10.10) 


Choosing lo return 


Marcus may not have liked wars for conquered territory. His death. in 
any case, ended all attempts in that direction. Numerous literary 
sources claim that he had anticipated as much. ‘When he began to 
grow ill. he summoned his son and besought him first of all not to 
think lightly of what remained of the war. lest he seem a traitor to the 
State'. 15 Commodus. according to these same sources, placed his own 
safety first. ‘Tasks can be completed by a man in good health, if only 
gradually', he is alleged to have said; 'A dead man can complete 


sicherung oder Expansión (Stuttgart 1997), 185. He maintains that TTpeaj3euo|iéi'ous túv 
eOntüi' (Dio, 73.19.1) implies envoys sent by the conquered (Germán) tribes, contra Millar, 
ER\\\ 430, who argües in favour of an interpretation of‘embassies of the provinces’. 

" Schmitt, Die rómische Aufienpolitik, 185-6; Birley, ‘Hadrian to the Antonines’, 184; ‘If 
the nations' refers to people outside of the empire, the details of their various treatment 
suggests that Marcus did indeed have in mind annexation of territory’. 

'* Kaiser-RaiB, Mimzprágung, 16, taf. 1.7 

n Schmitt. Die rómische Aufienpolitik , 180; Birley, Marcus Aurelius , 254. Contra 
Alfoldy, ‘Der FriedensschluB’, 63-4, who argües that, if one denies the dynastic 
interpretation, also those who strengthened the position of the realm without annexation 
con Id describe themselves as propagatores imperó. If, however, as seems likely, the 
medallion was minted in AD 178, at the outset of the expedition, it is probable that the 
legend refers to the purpose of that very campaign. 

" Dio, 71.33.3; SHA, Comm. 12.6. Cf. L. F. Pitts, 'Relations between Rome and the 
Germán *kings' on the Middle Danube in the first to fourth century A.D.’, JRS 79 (1989), 
45-58; 49. 

15 SHA, Marc. 28.1. 
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nothingV 6 Later authors were aware of Commodus' rapid return to 
Rome, and it is only too likcly that this influenced their description of 
Marcus' death-scene. The Historia Augusta relishes the opportunity to 
emphasise how Commodus submitted to the enemy's terms in order to 
enjoy the luxuries ofRome. 17 This is gross exaggeration, but it is true 
that Marcus' death ended the expedí fio Germánica secunda in 
everything but ñame. Perhaps there was the fear that the disease. 
vvhich had killed Marcus, was contagious - after all, the disastrous 
Antonine plague was not over yet. Then again, Commodus did not 
instantly leave for Rome. If there still was a real risk of contagión, the 
fací that he did not leave at once seems more remarkable than 
anything else. 

The plague, or more precisely its effects, could have been another 
reason to discontinué the northern wars. Manpower must have 
dropped dramatically since the outbreak of the plague in the mid- 
160's. Ñor did the plague end rapidly. 18 As late as AD 178/9 ‘sudden 
mortality at Socnopaiou Nesos in Egypt reduced the taxpayers by 
about one-third within two months' - evidently the result of 
epidemic. 1 " A continuous series of catastrophic plague losses can be 
attested from AD 165 to AD 182, in various zones of the empire. 20 
Members of the imperial family were not immune. Lucius Verus died 
of the plague in January AD 169, although he had tried to ílee a 
contaminated area, as Galen described: 

Wlien I reached Aquileia, the plague grew fiercer than ever, so much so that 

the emperors immediately went back to Rome with a few soldiers, while we, 

the majority, had difficulty in surviving. (Galen, 19.17-18 [Kuhn)) 

I he deaths of so many inevitably led to increased recruitments, even 


Epu. de Caes. 17.2: responder el ab incolunmi quamvis paulatim negoíia per fie i posse, a 
mortuo nihil ; Birley, Marcus Aurelius, 209. 

17 SHA, Comm. 3.5 

18 Galen, 17.1.709, 17.1.741, 17.1.885 (Kuhn); Lucían, Alex. 36; P Thmouis I. 104.10-18; 
P Berol. 16036; R. P. Duncan-Jones, The impact of the Antonine plague’, AJA 9 (1996), 
108-36; 117, 121; R. J. Littman/ M. L. Littnian, ‘Galen and the Antonine plague’, AJPh 94 
(1973), 243-55; 243; J. F. Gilliam, The plague under Marcus Aurelius’, AJPh 83 (1961), 
225-51; 228-9; S. Kambitsis (ed.), Le Papyrus Thmouis I, col. 68-169 (París 1985); N. 
Levvis, ' Ihe tax concession ot AD 168', On Government and Law in Román Egypt , 244-9 
(= ZPE 38 [1980], 249-54); N. Lewis, ‘A reversal of a tax policy in Román Egypt', On 
Government and Law in Román Egypt , 357-74 ( -GRBS 34 [ 1993], 101-18). 

19 Duncan-Jones, The impact of the Antonine plague’, 117, 121 Cf. 115 n. 85; D. 
Rathbone, ‘Villages, land and population in Graeco-Roman Egypt’, PCPhS n. s. 36 (1990), 
103-42; I 14. 

"° Duncan-Jones, The impact of the Antonine plague’, 116-7, 120-2, with references; E. 
Lo Cascio, II princeps e il suo impero. Studi di storia amministrativa e finanziaria romana 
(Bari 2000), 297-302. 
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to the extent of arming bandits and gladiators. 21 This latter measure led 
to problems for thc Gallic elite, vvho saw the price of gladiators soar. 
EventualIv a senatorial decree, the Sencitus Consultum de pretiis 


Gladiatonwu was passed. fixing the price of gladiators for the entire 
empire, and linking the measure explicitly with the plague. 22 At the 
same time, the persecution of Christians in the area increased 
dramatically, providing many more crimináis vvho could be put to 
death in the arena. 23 The problems of recruitment did not go unnoticed. 
Mareus' lame in fighting the Marcomannic War was all the greater for 


having fought it *at a time when grave pestilence liad carried off many 
thousands of civilians and soldiers (mulla milla et popularium el 


mililum)'. 2A The feat is impressive indeed, with not just a shortage ol 
men to overeóme, but also an inescapable plummeting morale 
amongst the soldiers. 25 Il is not the type of campaign one would 
choose lo fight - especially not at the beginning of a reign. 

Commodus could not afford to loose his first major expedition as 
solé emperor. It would have meant too serious a loss of prestige. 
especially considering his lack of military experience. 26 The plague, 
furthermore, was not over yet. Al Virunum (in Noricum) an 
inscription unequivocally mentions the death of a family from plague 
in AD 182. 27 A list of Mithras worshippcrs from there similarly shows 
how Uve out of thirty-five socii of that cult died in the lirst hall of AD 
184. 2X Finally, Duncan-Jones, in a fundamental article, has shown that 
the effects of the Antonine plague carried on well into Commodus' 
reign, with dramatic drops and consistent lows in the amount of leased 


21 SHA. Marc. 21.6. 

22 J. H. Olivor / R. E. A. Palmer, ‘Minutes of an act of the Román Senate', Hesperia 
(1955), 320-49, 328-34, Píate. 89. A copy from Aes I tal icense reads (1.1): tanlani illam 
pestem milla medicina sanari passe (‘that pestilence so great could not be cured by any 
medicine'). 

21 Euseb. H¡si. eccl. 5.1.36-61; Birlev, ‘Hadrian lo the Antonines', 182; Birley, Mareus 
Aurelius , 261. 

24 SHA, Marc. 17.2 

25 SHA, Marc. 28.4; Schmitt. Die rómische Aufienpolitik, 191; Gherardini, Sludien , 1 14. 

2,J Cf. M. P. Speidel. Román Army Studies (Amsterdam 1984), 184, 186, for the effects of 
a defeat for the actual fabric of govemment. According to Comell, emperors liad a vested 
interest in maintaining peace; T. Comell. ‘The end of Román imperial expansión', in: J. 
Rich / G. Shiplev (eds.), War and Society in die Román World ( London 1993), 139-170; 
163: ‘Major wars of expansión occurred only when emperors liad specific ... reasons to 
undertake thenT. On the iniportance of honour and prestige, especially for the military; 
Lendon, Empire of Honour, 252-65. 

2 CÍE 3.5567 (1.9): cpiiper luem vita functi sunt Mamenino et Rufo co(n)s(ilibus). 

2S G. Piccottini, Mithrastempel in Virunum (klagenfurt 1994), 23-4; L. D’Anibrosio, 'A 
proposito del la tavola di Virunum ', RSA 26 (1996), 135-92; 140-1. Cf. R. L. Gordon, ‘1 wo 
mithraic albums from Virunum, Noricum’, JRA 9 (1996), 424-6. 
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agricultural land, army diplomas (and documents in general), 
inscriptions. public buildings (both imperially and non-imperially 
financed), and brick- and coin production, in several areas of the 
empire. 20 Continued, or increased, army mobilisation in such a period 
could have caused serious problems, especially in winter, as Galen 
noted on another occasion: ‘Most of us died, not merely from the 
plague, but because the epidemic was happening in the depth of 
winter'. 30 Continued warfare could also have led to popular 
disapproval of the young princeps , who would have had to continué 
vvith the impopular practico of levying troops from amongst unwilling 
subjects, even in Italy - not to speak of extra taxes. 31 Many instances 
of banditry and uprisings. often by deserters, lurther shovved the risk 
of raising too many troops, and focusing all of them at one point of the 
empire. 32 

Unpopularity in Italy. and especially in Rome, was something 
Commodus could scarcely afford so early in his reign. Direct 
¡nteraction between emperor and subjects was crucial to the 

Duncan-Jones, The ¡mpact of the Antonine plague’, figs. 2-11. 13, 16-8. 

Galen, 19.18 (Kuhn); Gherardini, Síudien, 114. 

31 J. Drinkwater, Román Gaul. The Three Provinces, 58 DC - AD 260 (London 1983), 80; 
F. Millar, ‘Italy and the Román Empire: Augustus to Constantine’, Phoenix 40 (1986), 295- 
318; 308. The unpopularity of taxes was such, that Marcus held a public sale of imperial 
belongings, selling ‘goblets of gold and crystal and murra, even flagons made for kings, 
and his wife's silken gold-embroidered robes’ (SHA, Marc. 17.4. Cf. Eutr. Brev. 8.13; Epií. 
de Caes. 16.9-10). With the gold that this sale raised he was said to have financed the rest 
oí the Marcomannic wars. Similarly, Vespasian made his heavy taxes more acceptable by 
leading a famously frugal life himself. 

32 On banditry and deserters: B. D. Shaw, ‘Rebels and outsiders’, CAH I I 2 (2000), 361 - 
403; 387-8; W. Riess, Apuleius und die Ráuher. Ein Beiirag zur historischen 
Kriminalitátsforschung (Stuttgart 2001), 17 n. 56. For Commodus’ reign. the army deserter 
Maternus, and his hel/um desertorum are particulary important (infra pp. 65-7). As D. 
kienast, ‘F. Grosso, La tolla politica al lempo di Commodo (review)’. Gnomon 38 (1966), 
596-606; 603 already noted, it seems likely that this Bellum Desertorum ‘nur eine Folge der 
Zwangskonskriptionen Marc Aurels gewesen ist ... ’. As late as AD 190 Commodus was 
undertaking action to suppress banditry (AE 1979.624), whilst the figure of Bulla Félix 
made lite difficult during the first few years of Septimius Severus’ reign (Dio, 77.10; 
Millar, ‘Italy and the Román Empire’, 312-3). T. Grtinewald, Rduber, Rehellen. Rivalen. 
Rcicher. Studien zu Latrones i ni rómischen Reich (Stuttgart 1999), 157-95 has made an 
¡nteresting comparison between Matemus and Bulla Félix, and their depiction in Dio, 
which he describes as a juxtaposition between the ‘noble’ Félix, and the ‘base’ Matemus, 
the one an exemplum bonum , the other an exemptum malum (p. 195). Similar uprisings, like 
the Bucoli-revolt. had hindered Marcus’ reign. Dio. 72.4.1-2 placed this revolt in AD 172- 
3. P Th monis 1 confirms the problems, but places them in AD 166/7 and 168/9 (col. 104, 

I 14.6-10, 1 16.2-1 I); Lewis, ‘A reversal of a tax policy in Román Egypt’, 369-70; Riess, 
Apuleius und die Rduber , 56-7. Cf. SHA, Marc. 21.2; Th. Pekáry, 'Seditio. Unruhen und 
Revolten im rómischen Reich von Augustus bis Commodus’, AncSoc 18 (1987), 133-50; 
144. 
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functioning of the emperorship. 33 Commodus had ensured loyalty 
amongst the troops at the Danube by allowing some military action 
and by the ensuing awarding of dona militaría . 3J Mis dynastic claims 
were. in any case, alvvays going to be more readilv recognised by 
soldiers than by senators. He now needed to be in Rome ¡tself, as any 
new emperor should, to be acciaimed by the people. and by the senate. 
During the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius senators had 
grown used to emperors who, at least in appearance, were also 
experienced senators. Commodus. the emperor by blood, evidently did 
not fit that category. Although there is no direct evidence suggesting a 
possible conspiracy against Commodus as early as AD 180, there is a 
noticeable passage in Herodian's vvork. In it, Pompeianus, who 
advises Commodus not to return to Rome, explicitly mentions the risk 
of a conspiracy, in order to minimise it: 

Do not worry about anyone in Rome underrmning your position. The 
senatorial nobility (ápicjToi rf|s PouXfjS) are here campaigning with you, 
and the whole strength of the army is here to protect your rule. All the 
reserves of the imperial treasury are here as vvell (Herodian, 1.6.6). 

It is doubtful whether there was nobody left in the capital who could, 
and wanted to, undermine the new emperor's position, and 
Commodus’ haste to establish himself there is not surprising. 35 Once 
in Rome, his renowned aneestry and his youthful and striking 
appearance were sure to convince the crowds, as they had done for 
earlier emperors, and indeed did now. 36 The return of the emperor to 
the heart of the realm, accompanied by peace at the Danube, was 
greeted with great enthusiasm: 

As lie drew nearer to Rome, the whole senate and population of the city 
(uctaá T€ f) aúyKXr]T 05 p<>uXf] kol irai'bqpei óctol Tr)i/Pojgr|V KaTwKow 
ávBpüjTTOt) were so anxious to be the First to see their new, noble emperor, 
that they could not restrain themselves, from coming out quite a distance 
from the city to meet him. 37 

By solid planning. or happy coincidence, another peace-settlement 
was concluded just before Commodus rcturned to Rome. On 13 

33 Millar, ERW % 368-9; Idem, ‘Emperors at vvork’, JRS 57 (1967), 9-19; 9-10, 18-9. 

34 CIL 4.1502-3, 4.1507, 5.1968. 5.2112. Cf. CIL 6.1501-1503; Gherardini, Studien, 93 n 
169. 

35 kienast, ‘F. Grosso, La lona política', 598: ‘Es gab in Rom viele Mánner, die in dem 
19jahrigen nicht den Kaiser sahen. den das Reich in jener gefahrlichen Situation brauchte’. 
Cf. Grosso, Commodo , 104. 

Herodian, 1.7.5 describes Commodus’ entry in Rome in colourful terms. Cf. SHA, 
Conmi. 17.3. Cf. also the retum to Rome of Gaius after Tiberius’ death; Suet. Calig. 13. 

Herodian, 1.7.1-4 (esp. 1.7.3); Grosso, Commodo, 126; Schmitt, Die rómische 
A uftenpolitik, 192. 
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October AD 180, Canarta, king of the Baquatar, agreed with D. 
Veturius Macrinus, in Maurctania Tingitana, to become a client-king 
of Rome. 38 Other problems that had arisen during Marcus' reign had 
also been brought to an end.'"' Commodus could well present himself 
as the emperor who had finally brought peace. Unsurprisingly, he 
emphasised the military actions under his authority of AD 180, and 
celebrated a triumph. 40 

When blaming Commodus for his return to Rome, one should not 
forget hovv well the settlements with the Quadi and Marcomanni 
actually worked. Up to the calamitous years of Valerian and Gallienus 
(AD 253-260), no more serious threats from the area are reported. 41 At 
the same time, it is doubtful whether Rome would have been served 
by new provinces (if that had been Marcus’ plan). Already during 
Marcus' life, there appear to have been amici of the emperor who 
were in favour of a return to Rome. 42 Now, especially after the battles 
of AD 179/180, the enemy was no longer a threat. 43 Forcing the 
defeated enemy to be incorporated in a new province involved 
massive logistical and political problems; the creation of a proper 
network of roads, buildings, political institutions and the 
‘romanisation' of the oíd tribal aristocracy. Militarily, annexing new 
territory was also different from overcoming an enemy. It could have 
been problematic for the inexperienced new monarch to anticipate the 
scenario - and it certainly would have been tremendously expensive. 
The expenses, in fact, would only much later, if at all. have been met 


3 S 

AE 1953.79; Gherardini, Studien, 120. Cf. Pflaurn, Les corrieres procuratoriennes 
éc¡uestres, 454-6 no. 179 bis. 

SHA. Marc. 22.10-1; ¡LS 1327; Pekáry, ‘ Seditio . Unruhen und Revolten im rom ¡sellen 
Reich*, 144. 

C/L 14.2922 (= ILS 1420); SHA, Comni. 3.6; M. P. Speidel. ‘Commodus and the king 
ot the Quadi’, Gemianía 78 (2000), 193-7, 193-4, fig. 1. Some late antique authors 
emphasise how Commodus personally fought in the fights of AD 180 (Aur. Vict. Caes. 
17.2; Eutr. Brev. 8.15.1). This versión of events is also current in the Christian tradition 
(Eus. Chron. Rom. 15.1; Oros. 7.16.2) and may reflect propaganda of the time. On the late 
antique reception of Commodus’s reign, see infra p. 185. 

41 F. Millar. ‘Emperors, frontiers and foreign relations, 31 B.C. to A.D. 378’, Britannia 13 
(1982), 1-23; 6-7, 15; Gherardini, Studien , 119; Pitts, ‘Relations’, 51-2. Cf. Traupman, 
Commodus , 179; ‘... there is some good indication that he refrained from aggressive war 
because of a policy vvhich rested on the conviction that a lasting settlement could be 
reached through means differing from those employed by his father but equally effective.’ 

SHA. Marc. 22.8; Schmitt, Die rómische Aujienpolitik , 190; J. Crook, Consilium 
Principis. Imperial Councils and Counsellors from Augustus to Diocletian (Cambridge 
1955). 76; 

Gherardini, Studien, I 18, and pp. 92-3, 102-3, 1 11 for the situation in and actions of AD 
180. 
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bv the profits from the nevv territory. 44 The benefits of füll-scale 
militan' action were not decidedlv clear. the risks were. Commodus 
settled for peace. 

The peace settlement 

As has been often noted. the treatv that Commodus forced upon the 
Quadi and Marcomanni in AD 180 had many similarities to an earlier 
settlement between these tribes and Marcus Aurelius. 45 The conditions 
of the peaee were perfectly honourable. Ñor had Romo previously 
refrained from negotiations with the various tribes. In the period 
between AD 165 and AD 180 alone, the literary sources mention 
twenty-six official contacts. There were doubtless more. 46 Marcus 
Aurelius had already made treaties with the Jazyges and the Buri just 
before bis death. 47 The latter were afierwards once more defeated, in 
one of Commodus' short campaigns of AD 180, and forced to commit 
themselves never again to use a forty -stade (ca. 7.5 km) strip of their 
territory next to the Dacian border. They were also to provide hostages 
to Rome and give back captives. 48 This settlement is a perfect example 
of negotiation through strength, for Rome only agreed on terms after 
the Buri had become too weak to be a risk. Previously, envoys had 
been sent back. 'because they were strong. and because it was not 
peace that they wanted, but the securing of a respite to enable them to 
make further preparations’. 49 

Negotiations with the Marcomanni and Quadi had followed a 
similar pattern. Continuing pressure, and successful battles at the 
beeinnine of Commodus' solé reign. had been too much for the 
tribes. 50 They were no longer in a position to make demands. Thus, the 


44 Schmitt. Die rómische Auflenpolitik. 190-2. Cf. Appian, Prol.l : ‘Preserve their empire 
... rather than to extend their sway indefinitely over poverty-stricken and protllless tribes of 
barbarians’. 

|s Dio, 73.2.2: Stahl, ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration’, 306 no. 14; Schmitt, Die 
rómische Aufienpolitik, 193, 196. 

Stahl. ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration’, 300 n. 55, 301-7, with references. 

1 Dio, 72.18.1, 72.19; Stahl, ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration', 301 no. 3, 305 no. 


12 . 

1S Dio, 73.3.2; Millar. ‘Emperors, frontiers and foreign relations', 15; Stahl. ‘Zwischen 
Abgrenzung und Integration', 306 no. 15; Pitts, “Relations’, 50-1. 

49 Dio. 73.3.1. Cf. R.J.A. Talbert, ‘Commodus as diplomat in an extract from the Acta 
Senatus '. ZPE 71 (1988), 137-47. for a formal ratification of peace with the Buri in the 
señale. 

s " Dio, 72.20; Aur. Vict. Caes. 17.2; Eutr. Brev. 8.15.1; Gherardini, Studien , 1 12; Alfóldy, 


‘Der FriedensschluB’, 45. 
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conditions oí the treaty were beneficial to Rome. Román manpower 
vvas improved, both by the return of prisoners and deserters, and by a 
torced recruitment of 13.000 soldiers from the Quadi, and some 
10,000 men from the Marcomanni. 51 Following earlier agreements. the 
tribes also had to give up part of their weaponry, and all of their ships, 
which they were not allowed to rebuild. They were further to keep 
away from the islands in the Danube and from the river itself, creating 
a 15 km wide Vforbidden' zone. 52 As a more direct form of compen¬ 
saron for the costs of the war, Rome was to receive an annual tribute 
oía stipulated amount oígrain. Popular assemblies were. furthermore, 
restricted to once a month, and even then only when under supervisión 
oí a Román centurión. Finally, the Quadi and Marcomanni were 
forbidden to wage war on the Jazyges, Buri, or Vandals, or to support 
enemies oí Rome in any way. In return, the Román troops retreated 
from the occupied territory on the north side of the Danube. 53 

The partial disarmament of Rome's former enemies, enough to 
ensure they would be no further threat to Rome, without making them 
overtly vulnerable to other potentially belligerent tribes, shows 
Rome's desire to create a peaceful status quo at the Danube. The 
prohibition on attacking other tribes indicates the same, as does the 
settlement by C. Vettius Sabianus of 12.000 Dacians in the zone 
bordering the province, avoiding further warfare. 54 The Román side of 
the Danube was further strengthened, the riverbank fortiíied, and 
garrisons placed at easy crossings. 55 The Danube frontier was meant to 
be safe again. It worked. Whether it was Commodus' decisión, or one 
taken by friends of his father who had not been able to convince 
Marcus himself, and whether it was a break with previous policy, or in 
keeping with it, does not matter as far as efficiency is concerned. The 
settlement ensured peace for a long time to come. 

51 Dio, 73.3.3. Gherardini, Studien , 116 believes that on top of these numbers, even more 
troops were denianded of the tribes (though less than in previous agreements) on a yearly 
basis. Schmitt, Die rómische Aufienpolitik , 194 n. 193 and Stahl, ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung 
und Integration', 306 no. 14 f-g, however, argüe that this one recruitment replaced yearly 
recruitments, as indeed Dio explicitly says. 

■' Stahl, ‘Zwischen Abgrenzung und Integration’, 306 no. 14 b, e, 302 no. 5, 303 no. 8; 
Schmitt, Die rómische Aufienpolitik, 194 IV 2-3. 

53 Traupman, Commodus , 180-2. 

54 Schmitt, Die rómische Aufienpolitik, 197. 

55 CIL 3.3330, 3.3332, 3.3385 (=/LS 395), 3.10312-3; AE 1910.145; J. J. Wilkes, ‘The 
Danube provinces’, CAH 11* (2000), 577-603; 585; J. Fitz, ‘Maftnahmen zur militarischen 
Sicherheit von Pannonia inferior unter Commodus’, Ktio 39 (1961), 199-214; K. Dietz, 

'Kastellum Sablonetum und der Ausbau des ratischen Limes unter Kaiser Commodus’, 
Chiron 13 (1983), 497-536; 527-9. 
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Commodus ’ return and the Lucida conspiracv 

The return from the Danube may have been understandable, and was 
perhaps a wise course of action. but that does not mean it was well 
received amongst all of Marcus' former friends. Herodian emphasises 
hovv councillors of Commodus were filled with ‘feelings o( dismay as 
thcy gloomily bowed their headsV 6 Claudius Pompeianus, in 
particular, is said to have opposed the new emperor’s decisión, but to 
no avail. 57 One needs to remember. though, that much of the 
opposition betvveen the speeches oí ‘sound advice’ oí Marcus friends, 
and the ‘constant urging' of the imperial household appears to be a 
1 iterar/ construction of Herodian. 58 Grosso’s rather bleak description 
of the beginning of Commodus reign seems somewhat overly 
austere. 59 But there is no denying that Commodus' return to Rome 
could have been handled better. as far as the relationship with senators 
was concerned. When he first addressed the senate. the new princeps 
apparcntly gave a speech that consisted of‘a lot of trivialitiesV’ 0 He 
further. and maybe more damagingly to senatorial goodwill, allowed 
his cubicularius Saoterus to gain too much power and, according to 
the Historia Augusta , even had him sit next to him in his chariot 
during the triumphal procession celebrating the Germán victory. 61 

Still, Commodus did not set out to antagonise Marcus' powerful 
former friends in the unstable first period of his emperorship. He 
shared the first consulship of his solé reign (his own third consulship) 
with the thoroughly acceptable patrician Antistius Burrus. son of a 


Herodian. 1.6.4. 

Herodian. 1.6.5-7. 

s The speech in which Pompeianus advices Commodus to stay, for instance, lorms the 
centre of a beautifully crat'ted ringcomposition. of which Herodian was particularlv fond; 


G. Alloldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz und die antike überlieferung’, in: Idem. Frise, 81-126; 06-9. 

59 Grosso, Commodo, 102: ‘¡I regno di Commodo iniziava con tristi auspici’. 

00 Dio, 73.4.2: R. J. A. Talbert, The Señale of Imperial Rome (Princeton 1984), 422. 

61 SHA. Comm. 3.6. The Historia Augusta, unsurprisingly, emphasises the scandalous fact 
that Commodus regularly kissed his ‘partner in depravity’. Traupman. Commodus, 41 


rightly stresses that emperors from Augustus onwards had welcomed amia with a kiss, and 


that it was the fact that Commodus extended this practice to a freedman which offended 
people, especially senators. Commodus had granted Saoterus a Tictive Iree birtlT, through 
the ius aureorum anulorunr, CIL 6.2010a; R. P. C. Weaver, Familia Caesaris. A Social 
Study of the Emperor's Freedmen and Slaves (Cambridge 1972). 43, 282-3; C. Bruun, 
‘Some comments on the status of imperial freedmen (the case of Ti. Claudius Aug. lib. 
Classicus)’, ZPE 82 (1990). 271-85; 283. On Saoterus’ power; SHA. Comm. 5.1; Dio, 
73.12.2; C. de Ranieri, ‘La gestione politica di etá Commodiana e la parabola di Tigidio 
Perenne’, Athenaeum 86 (1998). 397-4 17; 400-1: Grosso, Commodo , 113-6. 
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cónsul, and the husband of onc of his sisters. 62 Other marked moments 
of moderation characterised the beginning of Commodus' time in 
povver. Dio writes, almost vvith surprise, about the emperor's treatment 
of Manilius. the former ab epistulis Latinis of Avidius Cassius, who 
had taken flight after Marcus' death, but had been captured. It seems 
clear that ‘his pursuers acted out of enthusiasm for Commodus’, and 
equally clear that they did so ‘without his authority or approval’. 63 For 
vvhen Manilius was brought before Commodus: 

the emperor would not listen to a word from him, though he offered a great 

deal of information, and he burned all the conspirator's papers without 

reading them M 

Undoubtedly, many senators who had been involved in Avidius 
Cassius' usurpation sighed a collective sigh of relief. The magnani- 
mity of Commodus' attitude towards the usurpation may have 
diminished later. The life of Avidius Cassius in the Historia Augusta 
mentions how the descendants of the usurper were burned alive after 
Marcus’ death, 'as if they had been caught in a rebellion'. 65 As there is 
no mention of this in any other source, and as descendants of Cassius 
can be traced to well after Commodus' reign, the passage should be 
used vvith caution. 66 On all accounts, in the case of Manilius, 
Commodus showed elemeney. 

It was not enough. Perhaps Saoterus' position had become too 
politically important, excluding senators who were already worried 
about the attitude of the Tropc|)u poye victos. 67 Perhaps, also, other 
elements of the State were discontented by the ending of the war, or by 
the fact that their emperor was such untested a youngster. Whatever 

Leunissen, Konsuln , 8 n. 30, 129, 371. Similarly the consuls ord. of AD 182, Q. Tineius 
Rufus and M. Petronius Sura Mamertinus were sons of consuls, as was one of the suffect 
consuls of that year, L. Attidus Cornelianus (Leunissen, Konsuln , 129, 371). 

63 Traupman, Commodus, 42. 

Dio, 73.7.4. Cf. supra p. 36 n. 102. The passage clearly refers lo a period early in 
Commodus' solé reign, and not to the direct aftermath of the Avidius Cassius revolt. 
Contra C. J. Simpson, ‘Ulpius Marcellus again', Britannia I I (1980), 338-9; 339. 

SHA, A vid. Cass. 14.7: quasi in fact ¡one deprehensos. 

Cod. lust. 9.8.6; tGRR 3. 500 col. ii 75-7; Traupman, Commodus, 43; Grosso, 
Commodo, 134-6. Grosso argued that quasi infactione deprehensos implied that they were 
convicted for a conspiracy, which seems doubtful. It has been argued {P/R 2 1 [1933], no. A 
1404) that the Heliodorus who figures in the Acts of Appian (P Oxy I 33. col. 1; II. 6-14), is 
the son of Avidius Cassius, which if one would believe the Acta Alexandrorum to be a 
reliable source, would indicate that he was still alive in (probably) AD 190; H.A. Musurillo, 
The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs. Acta Alexandrinorum (Oxford 1954), no. II, 211. But 
Musurillo (p. 208) has convincingly argued that the son of Avidius Cassius would be too 
young to be addressed as Tétalos, as the Heliodorus in the Acta is (1.12). 

De Ranieri, 'La gestione política', 400-1, believes Saoterus to be the first of a line of 
cióse collaborators who constituted ‘un elemento extra-costituzionale’. See infra pp. 75-7. 
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the motive, reasonably soon after Commodus' retum to Rome, a plot 
against his life emerged. The principie instigator was Lucilla, the 
widow of Lucius Verus and current wife of Claudius Pompeianus, and 
Commodus’ second-oldest sister. 68 The conspiracy is shrouded in 
mystery. 69 Not even the date can be firmly established, though it 
certainly took place before the end of AD 182, and probably already 
towards the end of AD 181, very shortly after Commodus' entry in 
Rome. 70 Why Lucilla acted is highly disputed, with all sources giving 
different explanations. Herodian suggests animosity between Lucilla 
and Commodus* young wife Crispina, whose position as wife of the 
emperor was superior to Lucilla’s. 71 Coins of the period seem to 
indícate that Crispina may have been pregnant, which would, if true, 
have further weakened Lucilla’s position. 72 She complained bitterly to 
her lover, M. Ummidius Quadratus, and together they convinced 
Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus, a young member of the senate, To 
attack and kill Commodus’. 73 Dio, on the other hand, wrote that 
'Lucilla, who was no more modest or chaste than her brother 
Commodus, detested her husband Pompeianus*. This, according to 
Dio, made her persuade her lover - who in his versión is the very 
Claudius Pompeianus who was to strike, and who happened to be the 
fiancée of Lucilla's daughter - to make the attack upon her brother. 74 
The Historia Augusta , for once, does not mention any lovers, but 
describes a politically motivated action, prompted by an alleged desire 
of Commodus to destroy the senate. 75 

Divided as the ancient texts are on why the conspiracy took place, 
they are surprisingly consistent in describing what actually happened. 


68 See supra pp. 25, 31. 

Millar, Cassiiis Dio , 126 appropriately refers in the context of the Lucilla-plot to a 
dictum of Dio: ‘lt is not possible, of course, for those on the outside to have certain 
knowledge of such matters’ (54.15.2). 

7,1 For the ierminus ante quem of December AD 182; Grosso, Commodo , 146-7. The 
earlier date has been put forward by Kaiser-RaiB, Miinzprágung , 17-9, with criticism on 
earlier proposals, and references. 

71 Herodian, 1.8.4. On Crispina: D. Kienast, Rómische Kaiser tabelle. Grundzüge einer 
rómischen Kaiserchronologie (Darmstadt 1990), 150-1. See also supra p. 39. 

72 R1C 3, nos. 666-7, 676-7, 680. Cf. BMCRE 4, clxxix: ‘Nothing is known of any children 
of the marriage, but the types of Diana Lucífera and / uno Lucina clearly indícate hope, and 
Fecunditas , if rightly reported, should mean an actual birth’. The theory was First developed 
by J. Aymard, ‘La conjuration de Lucilla’, REA 57 (1955), 85-91; 88-91. 

73 Herodian, 1.8.5. 

74 Dio, 73.4.5. There is a confusing array of Claudii ¡nvolved in the conspiracy, usefully 
clarified by Heer, ‘Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi’, 61-2. 

5 SHA, Comm. 3.9: in senalus odium ita venit ui eí ipse crudeliter in tanti ordinis 
perniciem saevirel fiereíque e contemplo crudelis\ 4.1-2. 
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Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus hid in the shadows of the entrance to 
the Flavian amphitheatre, drew his dagger and sprang out at 
Commodus, shouting: ¿ See, this is what the senate sends you!’ 
Unfortunately for the conspirators, by stating what he was about to do, 
Quintianus not only gave away the plot, but also allowed the 
emperor's bodyguards time to overeóme him. 76 Commodus’ reaction 
was reasonably restrained. Lucilla was banished to Capri, and 
Quintianus and Ummidius Quadratus were executed, alongside the 
further virtually unknown Norbana, Norbanus and Paralius. The 
mother of the latter was banished together with Lucilla. 77 Lucilla’s 
family, however, remained unharmed, as is proved by the fact that 
Lucilla’s son was still alive during the reign of Caracalla, who put him 
to death. 78 Yet the position of T. Claudius Pompeianus was destroyed, 
and the former general retired from public life. 79 

Though the events seem clear, the story as a whole remains 
confusing, with much of the information suspect. The various liaisons 
of Lucilla look like standard Román statements about powerful 
women. 80 The role of the senate, furthermore, appears very innocent. 
This was certainly an image that was appealing to senatorial sources, 
which could emphasise how senators were innocent of Commodus' 
bad behaviour, but it relates uncomfortably to Quintianus’ words. 81 If 
some senators were more fully involved, playing, perhaps, upon 
Lucilla’s vanities, willing her to act, the words of the would-be- 
assassin would become more comprehensible. 82 Further events may 
well imply such involvement. 

Shortly añer the conspiracy had been disclosed, Commodus' 
favourite Saoterus was 'courteously escorted away from the palace’ 
by the frumentarii , and executed. 83 This initiated what can only be 
described as a second stage of the conspiracy. 84 Those whose 


76 Herodian, 1.6.6; Dio, 73.4.4; SHA, Comm. 4.3. Amm. Marc. 29.1.17, however, 
mentions an ‘almost fatal dagger wound from the hand of the senator Quitianus, a man of 
lawless ambition’. Marcellinus does not mention Lucilla. 

77 SHA, Comm. 4.4. Cf. 5.7. 

78 Herodian, 4.6.3; Dio, 73.20.1; Traupman, Commodus , 50. 

79 Dio, 73.3.2. 

80 Contra A. Bianchi, ‘Lucilla Augusta: una rilettura delle fonti’, MGR 13 (1988), 129-44; 
138, who in an extremely speculative article States that both Quintianus and Quadratus were 
Lucilla’s lovers. On Román attitudes towards powerful women in general: N. Purcell, 
‘Livia and the womanhood of Rome’, PCPhS2\2, n. s. 32 (1986), 78-105. 

81 Gherardini, Studien , 141. 

82 Traupman, Commodus , 49. 

83 SHA, Comm. 4.5. Cf. Dio, 73.12.1. 
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Kaiser-Raií3, Münzprágung, 19; Grosso, Commodo, 155. 
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involvement in the first part of the conspiracy could still be doubted, 
now unambiguously carne forward. Prime figure among them was the 
praetorian prefect P. Tarrutienus Paternus. Only the Historia Augusta 
explicitly involves him in the first stages of the plot, but as the official 
responsible for the emperor's safety, he would be a good person to 
havc on one’s side. Paternus’ initial involvement would also explain 
the limited number of executions following the íoiled attack at the 
amphitheatre. As praetorian prefect. a post he had held since AD 179 
(having previously been Marcus' ab epistulis Latinis ), Paternus took 
the investigaron into the conspiracy on himself. 85 He was unlikely to 
incrimínate his former fellow friends and soldiers, even if he had been 
previously unaware of the upcoming attempt. The involvement ol the 
frumentaria in any case, betrays his participation in the killing of 
Saoterus. The execution of the impopular freedman cannot have been 
anything other than a political statement - to show the new emperor 
where real power lay. Commodus reacted furiously. 

Paternus was relieved of the prefecture in order to be raised to 
senatorial rank. The honour, however, was very short-lived. Stripped 
of his power over the praetorians, he was put on trial only a few days 
later. One of the charges was, probably, complicity in the conspiracy 
of Lucilla, and attempting to prevent proper punishment for the guilty 
parties. Another charge was high treason. Paternus' daughter had been 
betrothed to the daughter of P. Salvius Julianus, and Commodus 
apparently accused them both of aiming to replace him with Julianus. 86 
Others were put to death alongside these two, amongst whom the 
ñames of the ab epistulis Vitruvius Secundus, and oí the brothers Sex. 
Quintilius Condianus and Sex. Quintilius Valerius Maximus are the 


85 AE 1971.534; Dio. 7.12.3. 73.5.1: SHA. Comm. 4, 14.8; M. Absil. Les préfets du 
préloire d'Auguste á Commode. 2 avant Jésus-Christ -192 ciprés Jésus-Christ (París 1997), 

182-3 no. 43; H.-G. Ptlaum. ‘La valeur de la source inspiratrice de la vita Hadriani et de la 
vita Mará Antonini á la lumiére des personnalités contemporaines nommément citées’, 
Bonner Historia-Augusta-Collquium 1968/9 (Bonn 1970). 173-232; 217-8; W. Sesión / M. 
Euzennat, ‘Un dossier de la chancellerie romaine: La Tabula Banasitana. Elude de 
diplomalique’, CRA1 1971, 468-90; 485-6. On the judicial function of the praetorian 
prefect: Absil. Les préfets du préloire d'Auguste ¿i Commode , 67-76, especially 74-5. 
Herodian, 1.8.8 States that Perennis, not Paternus. held the enquiries. Paternus is known as 
the author of de re militan , a juristic work on, seemingly, the place of soldiers in legal 
procedures: Dig. 49.16.12, 50.6.7; Lyd. Mag. 1.9; Veg. Mil. 1.8; O. Lenel, Palingenesia 
Inris Civilis (Leipzig 1889), II, 335-6; F. Millar, ‘Government and law: Ulpian, a 
Philosopher in Politics?’, in: G. Clark / T. Rajak (eds.), Philosophy and Power. Essays in 
Honour of Miriam Griffin (forthcoming). 

86 Dio, 73.5.1-2; SHA, Comm. 4.7-8; Traupman, Commodus , 50-1; On Julianus (not to be 
confused with the great jurisl L. Octavius Comelius Salvius Julianus Aemilianus) see 
Leunissen, Konsuln , 266. 399. 
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most striking. 87 The evidence for all the executions could be better, 
though Dio on the whole supports the more detailed but much less 
reliable Historia Augusta. Yet many of the ñames mentioned in the 
literary sources do disappear from our records, and inscriptions 
confirm the damnatio memoriae of the Quintilii. 88 Overall. it seems 
that Commodus struck back at all those vvho vvere in a position to 
seriously harm him, which included many former amici of Marcus. 
Traupman argued that the Maction of the senatorial party which had 
received high commands in the Marcomannic wars was considered by 
Commodus the most dangerous to his security’. 89 This seems Iikely, 
especially considering the simultaneous removal from key-positions 
of powerful generáis like Pertinax and. perhaps, Didius Julianus. 90 

Change and continuity in government 

For the ensuing years of Commodus’ reign, up to AD 189, the sources 
focus mainly on the two great ‘advisers’ vvho dominated the political 
sphere: Tigidius Perennis and M. Aurelius Cleander. 91 Indeed. 
Commodus is said to have retreated almost completely from 
government - leaving the supervisión of the realm to others. 92 Stories 
oí debauchery inevitably íill the Historia Augusta , describing hovv 
Commodus surrounded himself with three hundred concubines, one of 
whom he named after his mother, and vvho vvere collected ‘solelv on 
the basis oí bodily beauty', and hovv he committed incest with his 
sisters vvhilst having an affair with his father’s cousin. 93 Needless to 
say, this is standard invective. 

The gradual transformation of the Román empire in the second 
century tovvards a more povverful central authority had hardly left the 
emperor the possibility of distancing himself from politics. A 

87 

SHA, C omm. 4.9-1 I; Dio, 73.5.3-4. Traupman, Commodus , 48 seems to over-interpret 
Dio, 73.5 when he claims that the brothers 'openly expressed their discontent al existing 
conditions’. Dio, 73.6, in a vvonderful passage, describes in detail how the son of Maximus, 
Sextus Condianus, escaped, ‘constantly changing his appearance’, and that no-one knows 
whether he was eventually slain or not - ‘though a great number of heads purporting to be 
his vvere brought to Rome 1 . 

C/L 6.1991, 14.2393. On the after-effects of the Lucilla-conspiracy and on the 
executions, with more details as to all individuáis concemed; Grosso, Commodo , 153-63. 

89 Traupman, Commodus , 53. 

Pertinax: SHA, Perl. 3.3; Didius Julianus: Dio, 74.11.2; SHA. Did. luí. 2.1-2. Cf. SHA, 
C omm. 3.1: Patris ministerio seniora summovit, amicos senes abiecit. 

9 ' Absil, Les préfets du prétoire d'Auguste á Commode, 184-5 no. 44; 226-3 1 no. * 17*. 

92 Dio, 73.9.1; Herodian, 1.8.1; SHA, Comm. 5.1-3. 

Herodian, 2.7.1; SHA, Comm. 5.4-11. 
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politically inaclive emperor would also have found it difílcult to stay 
sufficiently vigilant and fínd enough support to stay in power for 
twelve years. 94 Anyvvay, Commodus' personal involvement in politics 
is still shown (amongst other evidence) by a letter to Athens of AD 
186/7, in vvhich a number of people are named, constituting a 
consilium principis 95 If there was a group of advisers to the emperor, 
the emperor must have been in volved. The list of ñames, however, 
shows how difílcult relations between emperor and senate had become 
by that stage. It does not mention any senators, bul ineludes the ñame 
of M. Aurelius Cleander - who was a freedman. And it had been an 
unwritten rule up to that date that freedmen were excluded from 
public activity in the consilium. 96 Of course, the consilium principis 
changed, depending on the question at hand, but a complete absence 
of senators at any one moment is striking nonetheless. 97 

Less than ten year earlier. in AD 177, a consilium of Marcus had 
still been much more traditional, including three patrician former 
consuls, two former suffect consuls, and a number of high ranking 
equestrians, as the Tabula Bañas i tana shows: 

Signaverunt 41 

M. Gav<I>us M. f. Pob( 1 iIia tribu) Squilla Ga<l>licanus 
M\ Acilius M\ f. Gal(eria tribu) Glabrio 
T. Sextius T. f. Vot(uria tribu) Lateranus 

C. Septimius C. f. Qui(rina tribu) Severus 45 


94 

95 


De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política', 397, 399: Kienast, ‘F. Grosso, La lona política', 599. 
IG II 2 1796 + 1800 (= AE 1952.6); IG ti 2 I 109 + 2771 + 3412; J. H. Oliver, Greek 


Constitutions of Early Román Emperors from Inscriptions and Papyri (Philadelphia 1989), 
421-3 no. 209; J. H. Oliver, ‘Three Attic inscriptions conceming the emperor Commodus\ 
AJPh 71 (1950), 170-9; W. Eck, ‘Der Kaiser, die Führungsschichten und die 
Adminisiraiion des Reiches (von Vespasian bis zum Ende der Antoninischen Dynastie)’, in: 
Idem, Die Verwaltung des Rómischen Reiches in der Hohen Kaiserzeit: ausgewáhlie und 
erweiterte Beitráge , 2. Band (Basel 1997), 3-145; 13. On the consilium principis and its 
function: Crook, Consilium Principis , passim; M. Hammond, The Antonine Monarchy 
(Rome 1959), 370-82; W. Eck, ‘The emperor and his advisers', CAH 11 2 (2000), 195-213. 

Oliver. ‘Three Attic inscriptions’, 178 argües that the ñame of Acilius Glabrio, in II. 13- 
14 of the document, does not imply that this senator fonned part of the consilium , but that 
he is mentioned as part of the dating by consuls. The group, then, starts with Aurelius 
Cleander (I. 14: [Aúpf|\i 09 K]\éai'6po9 ó Tpo4>eÚ9), ‘and since senators would have been 
mentioned First, the list, if I am righl about a dating by the consuls of AD 186, ineludes no 
senators whatsoever’ (p. 179). The explanation has been accepted by Grosso, Commodo , 
230-4, but refuted by F. Millar, ‘F. Grosso, La tolla política al tempo di Commodo 
(review)’, JRS 56 (1966), 243-5; 244; Idem, ERIV, 81, and Eck, ‘The emperor and his 
advisers’, 209. 

Crook, Consilium Principis , 26, 104: ‘THE consilium principis never existed’. It was in 
accord with tradition that the main bulk of advisers would always be senatorial; Talbert, 


The Señale, 163. 
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P. Iulius C. f. Ser(gia tribu) Scapula Tertul<l>us 
T. Varius T. f. Cla(udia tribu) Clemens 
M. Bassaeus M. f. Stel(latina tribu) Rufus 

P. Taruttienus P. f. Pob(lilia tribu) Paternus 

S. [Tigidius . f. — ( — tribu) Perenfnis 50 

Q. Cervidius Q. f. Am(ens¡ tribu) Scaevola 
Q. Larcius Q. f. Qui(rina tribu) Euripianus 

T. Fl(avius) T. f. Pal(atina tribu) Piso 08 

Having five or six senators amongst the imperial advisors, depending 
on whether or not T. Varius Clemens had been made a senator after 
bis function as ab epistulis, vvas far more in keeping with the vvishes 
of the senate than the lack of senators surrounding Commodus." Ñor 
had the adjustments in the composition of the consilium been the only 
change ofthe reign. Apparently, Commodus did not consult the senate 
as consistently as his father had done. 100 He also discontinued the 
practice of inviting magistrates and the chief members of the senate to 
banquets at the palace - surrounding himself once more with those of 
his own choosing, rather than with those who institutionally deserved 
to be near him. 101 Commodus even allowed freedmen to become 
senators, and patricians, as long as they paid all that they possessed in 
order to receive that honour. Dio mentions mockingly how a certain 
Julius Solon was said to have been ‘stripped of all his property. and 
banished to the senate’. 102 

1,8 AE 1971.534; Seston / Euzennat, ‘Un dossier de la chancelierie romaine’, 486; J. H. 
Oliver, ‘Text ofthe Tabula Banasitana, AD 177’, AJPh 93 (1972), 336-340; 337-8; Eck, 
‘Der Kaiser, Die Führungsgeschichten und die Administraron des Reídles’, 7-8. The ñame 
of Perennis ¡s a restoration based on only the First and last letters. According to the editors, 
the damage to exactly this ñame can be ascribed to the damnatio mentoriae which Perennis 
suffered after his death. 

” On Varius Clemens: A. Birley, Locus virtulibus patefactus? Zum Befórderungssystem in 
der hohen Kaiserzeií (Opladen 1992), 51 no. A 8, 53. On Scaevola, see now W. J. Zwalve, 
‘7/7 re Iulius Agrippa's estáte’. Some observations on Q. Cervidius Scaevola, lulia Domna 
and the estáte of Iulius Agrippa’, in: De Blois, Administraíion, Prosopography and 
Appointment Policies , 154-65. 

100 Talbert, The Señale , 491 n. 4 points to a request by Aphrodisias in AD 189 (J. Reynolds, 
Aphrodisias and Rome [London 1982], 118-24 no. 16) which was dealt with by Commodus 
himself, whereas a similar request by Miletus in late AD 177 (p. 448 no. 125, chap. 15 sect. 
5), was brought before the senate by Marcus. 

1111 SHA, Perl. 6.2; Winterling, Aula Caesaris , 158-9: ‘Er schaffte die “unpersónlichen”, 
institutionalisierten und mitterweile ais publica convivía bezeichneten aristokratischen 
Gastmahler im kaiserlichen Palast ab und ersetzt die durch seine “Persónlichen” zu denen 
¡m Gegensatz zu jenen der politisch-soziale Rang ais solchen dem einzelnen noch keinen 
Zutritt verschaffte’. 

102 CIL 9.1592 (= ILS 1126); Dio, 73.12.3; SHA, Comm. 6.9. Solon was executed by 
Septimius Severus in AD 197; Dio, 75.2.1; SHA, Sev. 13.4; G. Alfóldy, ‘Eine 
Proskriptionsliste in der Historia Augusta’, in: Idem, Krise, 164-78; 167, 177. 
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Commodus. who never assumed censoria potesías , seems to have 
frequenlly employed adlectio Ínter praetorios , to an extent that 
Pertinax is believed to have made a distinction between those who had 
been appointed to the rank of praetor, and those who had secured it by 
actual service. The latter. unsurprisingly, outranked the former. 103 It 
did, secmingly, become less difficult to secure senatorial rank under 
Commodus, though it must be emphasised that epigraphic evidence 
suggests that many of those new appointments carne from high 
municipal rank. or from the equites . and not from amongst the 
freedmen. 104 It may be that through drowning the senate by numbers, 
Commodus tried to create a power-base of adherents in that body, or 
that he tried to lessen the prestige of the senate, which would no 
longer represent Román nobility. 105 But the rising power of the 
equestrians was also a sign of the times. The tendency to place new 
men in militarily and politically important jobs anticipated 
Commodus' reign. Pertinax, Septimius Severus, Vespronius Candidus. 
Ulpius Marcellus. Valerius Maximianus; they wcre all men who had 
come to power through their ability in warfare, ‘hard metallic men' 
who had been put in place by Marcus Aurelius. 106 

Positions of high social standing, though, remained territory of 
ancient senatorial families. and good birth guaranteed a rapid career, 
as it had always done. It is, in fact. noticeable that throughout 
Commodus' reign consulships were given to those of eminent 
families. Up to the verv lasl years, patricians and sons of consuls 


SHA, Pea. 6.10-1. I filie story ¡s true, Pertinax must have created a lot of enemies, but 
see A. Chastagnol, Le señal romain a ¡ ópoque impértale. Recherches sur la composition de 
l'Assemhlée el le slaiut de ses memhers (Paris 1992), 133-4 vvith some doubts as to 
Pertinax’ measures. 

104 CIL 2.4114 (=/LS 1140), 10.7237 (= ILS 6770), 11.7748; ILS 1152; CIG 2933; AE 
1915.28, 1954.58, 1961.280; Traupman, Commodus , 87-91. But cf. Chastagnol, Le señal 
romain , 1 19 who sees only nine certain adlectiones by Commodus, compared to eight by 
Marcus. ten by Septimius Severs and a grand total of tvventy-two under Verspasian (pp. 
117-8). An interesting case of steep social climbing under Commodus is Aquilius Félix, 
who rose from centurio firumentarius to a censihus equilum Romanorum (CIL 10.6657 = 
ILS 1387; AE 1945.80). This advance has been attributed to his particular employment as 
an assassin of senators (SHA, Did. luí. 5.8; SHA, Pese. Nig. 2.6; SHA, Sev. 5.8). If this is 
not an exaggeration of the Historia Augusta , and Commodus did indeed have people 
specialising in killing senators, the senatorial antipathv towards him becomes very 
understandable. 

105 Traupman. Commodus . 88. 

CIL 3.1092; AE 1956.124; SHA, Did. luí. 5.6; P. M. M. Leunissen, ‘Herrscher und 
Senatorische Elite. Regierungsstil und Beforderungspraxis im Zeitraum von 180-235 n. 
Chr.\ SIFC 10 (1992), 946-54; 948; Leunissen. Konsuln , 63-5; 102-25. The citation is from 
Syme, ‘Antonine govemment’, 687. 
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control the consular fasti. ,m Similarly, Marcus’ friends continued to 
liave thelr impact, as is most noticeably clear from the career of 
Pertinax, who returned to imperial favour in AD 186.™ Some others 
who had been of importance in the previous reign likevvise retained 
influence. C. Aufidius Victorinus, who was an amicus and comes of 
Marcus, and had become praefectus urbi tovvards the end of the 
latter’s reign, kept this position under Commodus, and even became 
cónsul ordinarius for the second time in AD 183, sharing the position 
with the emperon 10 " He committed suicide in AD 186, which shows 
how Commodus eventually distanced himself from him. Still, 
Victorinus remained of importance during the first half of the reign. 
Seius Fuscianus, praefectus urbi between Victorinus and Pertinax, 
trom AD 185/6 to AD 190, had similarly been an amicus of Marcus, 
and had been suffect cónsul in AD 151. He obtained a second 
consulship in AD 188, and may even have retired in good grace. His 
grandson. at least, was killed by Macrinus in AD 218 'because he was 
rich and influential'." 0 Fuscianus' fellow cónsul of AD 188, M. 
Servilius Silanus, was also a íormer friend of Marcus, who fell out of 
lavour as late as AD 190. 111 More ñames can be added." 3 Consulships 
and urban prclectures were held by distinguished senators as much as 
before. Still, senators did not feel that they were treated as well as they 
deserved. Maybe this was because by removing senators from his 
circle of personal advisors, Commodus had greatly diminished their 
power. Their role, to an extent, had been taken over by Commodus’ 
’regents’. whom the sources so avidly condemn. 


'“ 7 Leunissen, ‘Herrscher und Senatorische Elite 1 , 948; Ídem, Konsutn, 108-9; 113; 129-32; 

3 71 *2« 

108 

|09 SHA ’ PerL 3 - 5-9 ’ Dio ' 74.4.1; Birley, Septimiiis Severas, 77. Cf. CIL I 1.5743. 

CÍL I 1.6334 (= ILS I 129), AE 1934.155, 1957.121; Cod lust. 4.57.2; Dio, 73.11.2-4; 
P/R 1 (1933), no. A 1393; Crook, Consilium Principis , 153 no. 43. He married Fronto’s 
daughter; Fronto, Ep. 4.13 (= LCL I, 214), 5.10 (= LCL I, 194). Perhaps this was one of the 
years during Commodus' reign with many (monthly) consuls; Grosso, Commodo , 281; 
Leunissen, Konsuln, 9, 130, 307. The multitude of consuls may be explained by pointing at 
the executions which followed the Lucilla-conspiracy, and the ensuing need to create a 
sufficient number of proconsular candidates. 

SHA, Marc. 3.8; SHA, Perl. 4.3; Dio, 80.4.6; Crook, Consilium Principis , 182 no. 295; 
Traupman, Commodus , 99; Leunissen, Konsuln , 307. 

|p Leunissen, Konsuln , 131,399; Crook, Consilium Principis , 183 no. 302a. 

' Crook, Consilium Principis , 9, 150 no. 23, 154 no. 53, 155 no. 62, 160 no. 110, 177 no. 
256, 178 no. 260a. 
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The years of the t\vo great ‘regents' 

Pe reunís 

The ñame of Sex. Tigidius Perennis had already featured in the Tabula 
Bansitana of AD 177. 113 At that time his function was, in all 
likelihood, that of praefectus annonae , a crucial position in times oí 
war, as the prefect was directly responsible for supplying food to the 
troops." 4 He then succeeded M. Bassaeus Rulus, probably directly 
after the latter's death (still in Marcus' reign), in the praetorian 
prefecture. A rise to prominence under Marcus Aurelius has been a 
problem for some authors. who have had difficulty explaining how 
someone appointed by that emperor could have acted so dramatically 
against Marcus' pro-senatorial ideas. 11 ' The exact date of the 
beginning of Perennis' period in office is somewhat problematic. Dio 
only notes that Perennis commanded the praetorians after Paternus, 
which does not necessarily exelude that there was another prefect 
between the two, though no other ñames are given. 116 Herodian 
explicitly States that Commodus himself gave ‘command of the 
praetorian guard' to Perennis, but the fact that there is no mention in 
Herodian's text of significant figures like Saoterus and Paternus raises 
doubts as to the author's trustworthiness in this context. 117 The 
Historia Augusta , on the other hand, makes a clear distinction between 
Paternus and Perennis, and *the prefeets whom he himself had 
appointed'. 118 This clearly indicates that the former two were 
Tnherited' from his father's reign, even if the source, as ahvays, is 
suspect. 

A political position for Perennis under Marcus Aurelius does not 
cohere well with the image of Commodus as an incapable emperor 
who surrounded himself with wicked viceroys." 9 Then again, Perennis 
was not as cióse to the emperors as Paternus, and only carne to the 
limelight after Paternus' dubious behaviour in the Lucilla 


11 ' Seston / Euzennat. ‘Un dossier de la chancellerie romaine’, 486: Oliver, ‘Text of the 
Tabula Banasitana, AD 177’, 338 I. 50 ( supra p. 57). 

114 Pflaum, ‘Lavaleurde la source inspiratrice’, 217-8. 

115 Grosso, Commodo, 139. 

1 1,1 Dio, 73.9.1: Ylepévviov (sic) 6é túju 5opu<|)ópcüu peTci tóu Uájepvov ápxoi'Tü. 

117 Herodian. 1.8.1; De Ranieri,‘La gestione política’, 402-3 n. 18. 

118 SHA, Comm. 14.8: praefecios Paternum et Perennem non din tulií, ita (amen ul etiam 
de iis praefectis quos ipse fecerat triennium nutlus impleret (my italics, OH); De Ranieri, 
‘La gestione política’, 402 n. 17. 

119 Again an example of standard attributions to a ‘ princeps malus'; C. de Ranieri, 
‘Retroscena politici e lotte dinastiche sullo sfondo della vicenda di Aurelio Oleandro’, RSA 
27 (1997), 139-89; 163 nn. 81-5, with numerous examples. 
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conspiracy. 120 From that moment onwards, Perennis is described as 
almost omnipotent, governing the empire whilst Commodus indulged 
in his every whim. Discussion has consequently focussed on how 
good or bad Perennis really was, how corrupt and how capable, and on 
which of the two widely differing versions of his personality to 
believe in. Dio describes an honourable administrator, whose only 
flaw was his responsibility in the undoing of his colleague Paternus: 

i6ía \iev yáp oú6éu ttojttot6 outc Tipos 5ófau oute Tipos ttXoutov 

TrepiepáXeTo, áXXá Kal á&iopÓTaTa Kal owtypovéojaTci 6if|yaye, toü 
bé KoggóSoi) Kal Tf|S ápxOS auToi) Tráaau áac|>áXeiai' 6 TTOL€ito (For 
privately he never strove in the least for either fame or wealth but I i ve a most 
incorruptible and températe life; and as for Commodus and his imperial 
office, he guarded them in complete security) (Dio, 73.10.1). 

Perhaps Dio had received favours from Perennis, or perhaps his 
description was fair. 121 A substantially different image. however, arises 
when reading other texts. According to them, the praetorian prefect 
was not quite incorruptible, but aeted in ‘an uncontrollable desire for 
money\ corrupting the young emperor and seizing the property of the 
many people whom he condemned. 122 

A capable administrator, or an evil corruptor? The answer, as Millar 
already noted, cannot be found. 12 - Ñor is there an easy answer to the 
question aboul the alleged strengthening of the function of the 
praetorian prefect whilst Perennis held that position. There is, 
unfortunately, no evidence for any enlargement, de fació or de iure, of 
the responsibilities of the prefect. 124 Yet leading the praetorians sirte 
collega undeniably raised the status of the one prefect, whose power 
could not be counterbalanced by a second opinión. 125 Perennis' 
personal power, thus, may well have been greater than that of his 
official function. 

Notwithstanding his influence, Tigidius Perennis fell from grace in 

120 De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política’, 403. 

121 Heer, ‘Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi? 56-7. 

122 Herodian, 1.8.2; SHA, Conmi. 5.3, 6, 13. 

121 Millar, Cassius Dio , 128. 

124 Absil, Les prefets du prétoire d'Auguste ¿¡ Commode , 75-6. Contra L.L. Howe, The 
Praetorian Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian (A.D. IS0-305) (Chicago 1042), 12-3; 
Traupman, Commodus , 106-14. 

125 Grosso, Caminado , 165. De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política’, 405-6 rightly stresses the 
vagueness of the sources that deal with Perennis’ official powers, but seemingly 
underestimates (p. 404) the advantage of being solé prefect. It is true that having two 
prefects was not a written rule, and that leaving one person in solé command was not an 
‘innovazione inaudita’, but historie precedent for solé responsibility did not make the 
person in charge less powerful. Cf. Herodian, 1.9.10. A prefect without colleague also had 
almost total liberty in deciding whose career he was going to advance. 
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AD 185. His fall, as everything in his life. is describcd by the sources 
in conflicting terms. 126 Both Dio and the Historia Augusta put much 
emphasis on events in Britain as the cause of Perennis' fall. In that 
province 'the greatest struggle’ of Commodus' reign, a massive 
uprising of various tribes, had come to an end in AD 184 through the 
militan' activities of Ulpius Marcellus. 127 After the victory, Commodus 
obtained his seventh imperatorial acclamation, and the ñame 
Britannicus . l2R The problems, however. vvere not over yet. There was 
much unrest in the three British legions - eithcr as a result of the over- 
harsh treatment of the soldiers by Marcellus, or because the soldiers 
were refuscd donatives after thcir victory. 129 The legions even tried to 
put fonvard a certain Priscus as emperor, but he refused. 1 '" Dio 
recounts how the soldiers. who vvere rebuked for this insubordination, 
vented their anger on Perennis, whom they held responsible for 
everything that went vvrong. and selected fiñeen hundred javelin men 
to send to Italy. m These soldiers carne ‘near Rome without any 
resistancc’. Dio continúes (73.9.3-4). and were met by the emperor. 
They then falsely accused Perennis of plotting against Commodus, 
after which Perennis was rapidly. but undeservedly, put to death. 

The Historia Augusta, predictably, finds the corrupt Perennis 


l2< ‘ Millar. Cassius Dio , 129: ‘It is one of the more alarming paradoxes in ancient history 
that two historians can produce not merelv different interpretations but entirely different 
versions of events within their own lifetime with which they both equally claim personal 
acquaintance’. 

12 Dio. 73.S; M. R.-Alfbldi, ‘Nobilitas Augusti - Nobilissimus Caesar. Bin Beitrag zum 
Selbstverstándnis rómischer Kaiser'. Festschrift Jar wissenscliaftl ichen Gesel/schafí an der 
Johann ll'ol/gang Goethe-Universitdf Frankfurt am Main (Wiesbaden 1981), 337-348; 343. 
Dio. 73.8.2 claims that Marcellus was sent by Commodus to put down the rebellion. It 
seems. however, that he was already in charge of the province under Marcus Aurelius. 
After Marcellus’ retum to Rome, he was taken to court, but acquitted. The trial does not 
seem to have hampered his careen RIB I (1983), nos. 1329, 1463; Leunissen, Konsuln , 221- 
2, 229-30; Simpson, ‘Ulpius Marcellus again’, Britannia 11 (1980), 338. 

128 Kaiser-Rail3, Münzpragung , 25-7. 

129 Traupman, Commodus , 59; Gherardini, Studien , 212. 

13,1 Dio, 73.9.2’ 1 (= excerptum Vaticanum 122). This event, as Ka¡ser-Raií3, Münzpragung , 
25 recognises, happened in AD 184, and not during Pertinax’ period in Britain. Contra 
Grosso, Commodo . 452. Cf. De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política', 413 n. 60. 

131 Dio, 73.9.2. The passage has been made more difficult by the translation of 
únápxovTes as ‘lieutenants’ by E. Cary ( LCL ) and Grosso, Commodo , 186 ( l I legad in 
Britannia’). In fact, as P. A. Brunt, The fall of Perennis: Dio-Xiphilinus 72.9.2’, CQ 23 
(1973), 172-7; 172 demonstrates, ÚTrcípxoi'Tes is here simply a synonym for óuTeg. The 
passage. thus, should be translated differently: The soldiers laid the blame on Perennius 
(sic) and vented their anger on him for anything that gave them dissatisfaction, and those 
actually in Britain, since they had been rebuked for their insubordination (they were not 
quiet until checked by Pertinax), chose 1,500 javelin men from their own number and sent 
them to Italv’. 
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himself responsible for his own fall. He had ‘dismissed certain 
senators and had put men of the equestrian order in command of the 
soldiers'. When he was ‘denounced by deputies of the army\ he was 
declared an enemy of the State. 132 As Peter Brunt has noticed, the 
stories are not incompatible. Pcrennis may have replaced legates vvith 
equites to restore discipline, vvhich the former vvere unwilling or 
unable to do. The soldiers, not best pleased, represented this measure 
as an attempt to place the legions under command of Perennis’ 
partisans, vvith a vievv to usurpation. 133 The change from senatorial 
legates to equites can also be seen as a reaction to the near-usurpation 
of Priscus. Commodus, or Perennis, vvanted supporters of the regime 
in command of a militarily relevant province. The strong opposition to 
this measure by both soldiers and senators led to the fall of the 
praetorian prefect, vvho was blamed and sacrificed by the emperor for 
a measure that proved so unpopular. 134 

Herodian's explanation of events is completely different, and States 
that Perennis was aiming for the principate itself, and conspired to 
bring down Commodus: 

First, he persuaded Commodus to give the command of the Illyrian annies to 
his sons, even though they were still young men. Then, while he himself 
amassed a vast sum ol money to win over the armies by large donatives, his 
sons secretly organised their forces in readiness for a coup d'état after 
Perennis had murdered Commodus (Herodian, 1.9.1. Cf. SHA, Com/n. 6.1). 

1 he plan íailed, however, as Commodus was warned of Perennis’ 
murderous intentions in a dramatic encounter vvith a philosopher in the 
theatre at the festival of Capitoline Júpiter. Even then, Commodus did 
not immediately believe him, but was only convinced of Perennis’ 
betrayal after some soldiers from the Illyrian armies showed him coins 
with Perennis* portrait on them. 135 This account looks largely fictional. 
Aspirations to the throne form a common denominator for all of 
Commodus* opponents in Herodian's history. 136 Neither Perennis, ñor 
his sons, could ever have been a realistic candidate for the purple. 

There could be more relevance in the comments about the Illyrian 

132 SHA, Comm. 6.1-2. In the translation ‘deputies of the army’, I follow Brunt, ‘The fall of 

Perennis’, 174. who opposes the idea that legad exercitus should be ‘former legionary 

legates’. and convincingly connects these deputies with ‘the delegation of 1.500 soldiers 
recounted by Dio’ (p. 175). 

Brunt, 1 he fall ot Perennis , 172. Gallienus, in AD 260, would standardise a similar 
measure: Aur. Vict. C aes. 33.34; L. De Blois, The Policv of the Emperor Gallienus (Leiden 
1976), 40-1,57-83. 

134 De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política’, 413. 

135 Herodian, 1.9.2-7. 

136 Alfóldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 101. 
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armies. The ñame of the legatus Pannoniae Inferioris of AD 184-5, L. 
Comelius Félix Plotianus, has been erased from an inscription, 
apparently as the result of a damnatio memoriae. r '~ Was this a result 
from his connection to Perennis. or to the praetorian prefect's son, or 
were there problems on the Illyrian front as well as on the British? 
Cristina de Ranieri has proposed a reconstruction of events in which it 
was Plotianus who aimed to depose the emperor, and was convicted 
accordingly, bringing down Perennis* son in the process. After this, 
for obvious reasons, the relationship between emperor and prefect 
became problematic, leading to Perennis* fall. 138 This suggestion is 
attractive, in that it allows for some validity of all of the sources (as 
the events in Britain could still have unfolded as been sketched 
above). Unfortunately. it must remain a hypothesis, since none of the 
evidence sufficiently supports the theory. 

One evident problem remains. Dio has fifteen hundred unauthorised 
soldiers marching through the empire, arriving almost unchecked in 



instabi 1 ity in lllyricum, it could be addcd to a large list of disturbances 
affecting the empire in these exact years. Apart from the fighting in 
Britain. this included problems in Germany, and the so-called 
Matemus-revolt, or Belluni Desertorwn , in Gaul. n " In such chaotic 
circumstances, with many troops often on the move, a group of 
Román soldiers could perhaps have gone a long way without being 
detected. If, as has been argued, they were taken to have been a 
vexillatio (though a large one). perhaps engaged in pursuit in the 
Maternus revolt, it becomes possible that they were allowed to 
proceed. 110 


11 CU 3.3385 (= US 395); De Ranieri. ‘La gestione política', 410-1; Leunissen. Konsuln, 
277. Cf. CU 3.10312; AE 1910.145. 

De Ranieri. ‘La gestione politica'. 412. 

AE 1956.90; J. C. Wilmanns, ‘Die Doppelurkunde von Rottweil und ihr Beitrag zum 
Stádtewesen in Obergermanien'. Epigraphische Studien 12 (Cologne 1981), 1-180; 1-3, 8- 
9. 


1111 Bruñí. ‘The fall of Perennis’, 177 sees in the progress of the 1.500 ‘yet another 
premonition of the breakdown of military discipline in the third century’. Unconvincing are 
the proposals by Grosso, Commoclo , 187, that the soldiers were allowed to proceed. exactly 
because they were aimina to brine down Perennis, and by De Ranieri, ‘La gestione 

. w w - 

política'. 415-6 who argües that Commodus himself had sent for the troops, because he 
wanted reliable soldiers to counterbalance Perennis' praetorians. Surely there were loyal 
soldiers closer to Italy - or Commodus' position had become extremely weak. 
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The Bellum Desertorum 

There was a man called Matemus, an ex-soldier of notorious daring, who 
had deserted froni the ranks and ¡nfluenced others to escape Service vvith him 
(Herodian, 1.10.1). 


One of the more noticeable of the disturbances of the mid-180s AD 
was undoubtedly the revolt of Matemus, or the Bellum Desertorum. 
Dio does not mention it at all, but surviving texts give enough 
information to describe events with some degree of certainty. 14 ' Forced 
recruitments and general discontent with the existing (social) 
struetures had led to a situation in which a charismatic leader could 
easilv lead people in a fairly extensive uprising. 142 Flerodian provides 
the ñame Matemus for the deserter who would become such a leader 
and assemble troops which were even to besiege a Román legión. 141 

The latter event is clear from an inscription from Urvinum 
(Urbino), which shows how the legión VIII Augusta obtained the 
honorific ñame Pia fidelis constans Commoda as a reward for their 
persistence during a siege from internal enemies: 

III vi(ro) viarum curandar(um)/ tribun(o) milit(um) leg(ionis) VIII 
Aug(ustae)/ quo militante cuín liberata/ esset nova obsidione/ legio pia 
fidelis constans/ Commoda cognominata est/ ipse ut devotissimus 
im(peratori)/ Commodo Aug(usto) Pió Felici/ oblato lionore quaestor/ 
designatus est annorum XXIII / (CIL 1 1.6053). 

This siege ( obsidio) took place after the second half of AD 185, and 
has been convincingly connected to the Bellum Desertorum . 144 The 
terminus ante quem for the attack follows from the Rottweil-tablet, 
which already refers to the legión as Pia fidelis on 12 August AD 
1 86. 145 fhis particular table has been associated with the revolt, in an 
attempt to see the measures which it describes as a reaction to it - 
which would also imply that rebellion was widespread. Ultimately, 
however. the connection has proved erroneous, though that does not. 


NI 

1*12 

m 

14*1 


SHA, Comm. 16.2; SHA, Pese. Nig. 3.3-5; Herodian, 1.10; CIL I 1.6053, 13.1 1757. 
Drinkwater, Román Guut , 80. 

Herodian, 1.10.1; Alfoldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum’, 75-6. 

R. Egger. ‘Die Wachstafel von Rottweil’, Gemianía 36 (1958). 373-85; 380; Alfoldy, 


'Bellum Desertorum’, 71-2. The dating follows from the fací that Commodus is addressed 


as Pius Félix in the inscription. On that change of ñame see infra p. 93. Some confirmation 
ol the date can be inferred from SHA, Pese. Nig. 3.3-5 which dates the unrest during the 
period in which Severus was govemor of Gallia Lugdunensis (from the 2 nd half of AD 185 


to 189); Grosso, Commodo , 429-30. 

115 AE 1956.90; Wilmanns, ‘Die Doppelurkunde von Rottweil’, 69; Alfoldy, 'Bellum 
Desertorum’, 73. 
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of course, affect the date provided. 146 

The real unrest, in Germany Superior, seems to have taken place 
(rom the beginning of AD 185 onwards, with widespread brigandage, 
and perhaps even attacks on cities. The siege of the VIII Augusta took 
place in the second half of AD 185. By the summer of AD 186, peace 
was restored. 147 The rebellion is not likely to have spread beyond the 
province, and appears to have been pul down by the two legions (and 
the auxiliary units) from upper-Germany, under the command of M. 
Helvius Clemens Dextrianus, without the support of other troops. 148 

This. one would believe, was the end of it. Nevertheless, for 
Herodian the story had only just begun. Maternus, who avoided the 
forcé that was brought against them, 4 was beginning to have plans of a 
grandor design, including that of empire’ (1.10.3). His men, assembled 
in small groups, slipped into Italy, but did not form 

a large enough forcé to fight on even terms and meet Commodus in open 

battle, since his assessment was that the ordinary Román people vvere still 

loyal to Commodus and the guards also supported him (Herodian, 1.10.4). 

Maternus therefore devised a cunning plan, intending to disguise 
himself and his men as praelorians during the festival of the mother of 
the gods, in order to get cióse to Commodus and kill him. The plan 
failed because sotne of Maternus' men betrayed him, according to 
Herodian out of jealousy - rescnting ‘the prospect of having an 
emperor in place of a robber chief. Afterwards, Commodus appeared 
in public even more rarely than before. 14 *’ 

Grosso believed the story. and saw it as an important step to the 
strengthening of the position of Cleander, as a result of Commodus' 

l4h Egger, ‘Die Wachstafel von RottxveiT, 381-4, believed that the table provided details 
about the Matemus-revolt. The argument was followed by Grosso, Commodo , 437-9. who 
also followed Egger in using the date 14 August. which musí be mistaken. Wilmanns, 'Die 
Doppelurkunde von Rottweil', II. 69-70, has showed that the link with the revolt is 
spurious, which is accepted by Alfoldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum’, SO. Millar. ‘F. Grosso, La 
latía palmea 244 already notes that there is no firm evidence to establish the relation. The 
VIH Augusta is also described as Píaftdelis on 8 August AD 187; C/L 13.1 1757; Alfoldy, 
'Bellum Desertorum’, 73 n. 22. 

11 Herodian, 1.10.2; Alloldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum’, 73-4. 

148 CIL 13.11757; Alfoldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum’, 74-75. If, however, CIL 5.2155 (= ILS 
1574), which refers to the expeditio III Germánica , could be read in light of the rebellion. it 
appears other measures were taken. SHA, Comm. 13.8 recounts how Commodus was 
planning such a third expedition, seemingly unconnected to the Bellum Desertorum , but 
was persuaded by ‘the señale and the people to give it up'. There may still be a link, as 
there could be an official expeditio against a rebellion. referring to the ñame of the location 
in which the rebellion took place. Thus the Saturninus-revolt is referred to as Bellum 
Germanicum\ CIL 6.1347 (= ILS 1006); V. Rosenberger, Bella et Expeditiones. Die antike 
Terminologie der Kriege Roms (Stuttgart 1992), 110 n. 117. 

IJ,> Herodian. 1.10.6-7, 1.11.5. 
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increasing absence. 150 Kaiser-RaiB, though more cautious than Grosso, 
also accepts the idea of an attempt on Commodus' life on the basis of 
a new type of Hilaritas coins in AD 187. 151 Geza Alfoldy, on the other 
hand, has argued forcé fu lly against any factual basis for the account. 
He sees Matemus' plot lo the throne as a typical invention of 
HerodianT 2 Furthermore, the time which elapsed between the end of 
the Bellwn Desertorum and any possible conspiracy makes it 
improbable that the same figures vvould have been involved. 153 The 
story does, as a matter of fací, appear invented. No desertor could ever 
imagine to be able to aim for empire. 


C lean der 


Afler the ‘vvar of the deserters' was subdued, there was finally peace 
in the realm, which was widely proclaimed. Still. the political 
situation in Rome had not become any easier - conspiracies or not. 
Perennis may have been sacrificed in an attempt to satisfy the 
senators, but a next object of discontent was rapidly found in M. 
Aurelius Cleander, who had become Commodus' most noticeable 
freedman. Cleander was probably given his freedom by Marcus, and 
had grown to sufficient prominence in AD 182 to succeed Saoterus as 
cubicularius , 154 His star rose rapidly, and by AD 186 Commodus 
referred to him as 'my nutritor, entrusted with the care of my bcdroom 
and my person'. He also occupied one of the more sénior advisory 
positions to the emperor, quite possibly even leading a consilium 
principis . l55 He was, moreover. like Saoterus before him, given a 
'fictive free birth by resíiíuíio natalium , a rare privilege which raised 


150 Grosso, Commodo , 235-8. 

IM RIC 3, nos. 150-1, 497-8. BMC RE 4, clxiii argües that legends proclaiming Fidei 
Coh(ortium) referred to the Maternus revolt, but Kaiser-RaiB, Munzprágung, 35-6 isjustly 
cautious, noting the possibility of a reference to the restoration of order in Britain. Cf. RIC 
3, no. 496. 

152 Alfoldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum', 78. Cf. supra p. 63 n. 136. 

153 Alfoldy, ‘Bellum Desertorum', 77. 

m Dio, 73.12.1-2; Herodian, 1.12.3; SHA, Comm. 6.3. His full ñame is provided by CU 
15.8021 (= ILS 1737), novv lost, and confirmed by AE 1952.6, 1961.280. Herodian States 
that Cleander was a Phrygian by birth, but this descent has been called in doubt (De 
Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici', 140 n. 4). The argument that Herodian should know, as he 
was himself a Phrygian (G. Alfóldv, ‘Herodians Person’, in: Idem, Ame, 140-272; 255-62, 
271; Idem, ‘Clcanders Sturz’, 104), does not carry a lot of weight, as the attestation is 
contended. 

AE 1952.6; Millar, ERW, 81. Gherardini, Studien , 231 believes that for Cleander, 
Tpo<j>eúg was an honorific title, rather than a reference to his position as nutritor. On the 
consilium principis of AD 186. see supra p. 56 n. 96. 
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his status considerably. 156 Those of better descent were not pleased. 
Imperial freedmen already had a considerable position in society, 
doubtlessly through their cióse vicinity and easy access to the 
emperor. 157 Further emphasising a freedman’s role by giving him a 
(semi)-official position as counsellor must have been an affront to the 

senators. 

Cleanders position was undeniably strong. What he did vvith it is 
less clear. He is said to have been exceedingly greedy and insolent, 
and to have sold every possible political position to the highest bidder, 
‘senatorships, military commands, procuratorships, governorships, 
and, in a word. everything’. 158 The summit of this audacity would 
come in AD 190. when Mor the first time, there were twenty-five 
consuls in a single year. 159 Commodus, in fact, opened the consular 
year, together with M. Petronius Sura Septimianus. a member of a 
consular family. The emperor stepped dovvn as cónsul after a couple 
of davs, after which new consuls were inaugurated on a monthly basis, 
bringing the total to twenty-five. 160 There was, then. a year in which 
twenty-five consuls were appointed, as mentioned by Dio and the 
Historia Augusta. Yet it seems extremely unlikely that Cleander sold 
the offices for his own benefit. The years leading up to AD 190 had 
seen numerous executions, and, more importantly, a resurfacing of the 
Antonine plague. 161 In the aftermath of the executions following the 
Lucilla-conspiracy. Commodus had raised the number of consuls of 
AD 183. thus ensuring that enough people of rank remained to occupy 
crucial offices in the empire. 162 The situation in AD 190 must have 
been worse than the one in AD 183, and increasing the number of 


|s '’ Dig. 40.11.2; Bruun, ‘Sonic comments on the status of imperial freedmen’, 282. 
Famously, the same favour had been bestowed upon Narcissus and Pallas, and on freedmen 
of Galba, Vitellius and Vespasian (p. 282 n. 54); Weaver, Familia Caesaris , 283; De 
Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 142 n. 12. Perhaps Commodus also rewarded L. Marius 
Doryphorus in the same manner: CIL 6.1847 ( anulas áureos consecutus a divo Commodo)\ 
Traupman, Commodus , 93. 

157 On the position and status of imperial freedmen: Millar, ERW , 69-83; Weaver, Familia 
Caesaris , 43; Winterling, Aula Caesaris , 23-6. On senatorial snobbery towards freedmen: 
De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 139, 141-3, n. 12 with references. 

158 Dio, 73.9.3: (3ou,Veías. OTpaTeías, éiTiTpoTTeías. óye|ioi'ías. ttói/t a TTpáypaTa; 
SHA, Comm. 6.10: omnia Cleander pecunia venditabaí. Cf. Herodian, 1.12.3. 

159 SHA, Comm. 6.9: viginíi quinqué cónsules in unum annum\ Dio, 73.9.4. 

IM> Leunissen, Konsuln , 132 n. 18, 371; Grosso, Commodo , 280-3; De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena 
politici’, 154-6. 

161 Dio, 73.14.3-4; Herodian, 1.12.1; Littman / Littman, ‘Galen and the Antonine plague’, 
243 n. 3. 

162 See supra p. 59 n. 109. 
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consuls vvas a sensible reaction. 163 It should not be used as evidence for 
Cleander’s audacity. 

Freedmen who rose above their station were an easy target in a 
society where status was all-important. Having bad advisors vvas 
anyhow a characteristic of morally challenged tyrants, and the 
stereotype was used extensively in Graeco-Roman literature. 164 It need 
not come as a surprise that Cleander is described as an evil genius, 
corrupting the princeps and effectively ruling the empire. 165 It could of 
course be true. Cleander would not be the First corrupt advisor, and the 
fací that such corruption suited the agenda of the higher echelons of 
Román society does not necessarily malee it their invention. 

Quite how high Cleander's position was is not entirely clear. He 
may have been responsible for at least a part of Commodus' building 
programme. 166 It is also maintained that he was de fado responsible 
for the appointment of many praetorian prefeets, all effectively under 
his control. The Historia Augusta mentions that 'praetorian prefeets 
were changed hourly and daily\ with Niger, the successor of Perennis, 
holding the office for only six hours. All of this happened ‘according 
to the whim of Cleander'. Cleander is even said to have made himself 
prefect, together with two others. ‘Then, for the first time, there were 
three praetorian prefeets'. 167 Yet, of the eight persons that are men- 
tioned in the 'Life of Commodus' as successors of Perennis, only four 
have their existence confirmed by epigraphic evidence. These prefeets 
also had long equestrian careers and substantial administrative 
experience. 168 There might still be some truth in the passages of the 
Historia Augusta. The events surrounding the fall of Perennis could 


163 Kienast, ‘F. Grosso, La latía política'. 603; Leunissen, Konsuln. 10. Grosso, Commodo , 
281 saw the rise in the number of consuls as a move to the extreme limit of existing social 
structures, which is also maintained by De Ranieri. 'Retroscena politici’, 155-6, who argües 
that the purpose of the action was to create ‘una piii solida base di alleanze’. I would 
propose a combination of arguments, with Commodus indeed extending normal procedure 
in order to strengthen his own position, but only when the calamities of the plague had 
provided him with a good excuse to do so. 

164 Dio Chrys. Or. III, 18, 129; IV, 15; Plin, Pan. 44.6-45.3; 46.8; Tac. Hisl. 4.7; Suet. Vil. 
12.1. De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 163, refers for these and further references to D. 
Lanza, // tiranno e il suo pubblico (Turin 1977), 39-49, 203. 

165 SHA, Comm. 6.5-12; Grosso, Commodo , 199-200. De Ranieri, 'Retroscena politici’, 
141 describes Grosso’s point of view as: following ‘fedelmente il punto di vista del la 
storiografia senatoria’. 

166 Dio, 73.12.5; Herodian, 1.12.4. On the building programme, see infra , appendix 1. 

167 SHA, Comm. 6.6-8, 6.12-3; Grosso, Commodo , 212. 

I {) K 

Absil, Les préfets du prétoire d’Auguste á Commode , 186-193, nos. 45-52. By 
comparison, of the previous forty-four prefeets assembled by Absil, thirty-six are 
epigraphically attested (pp. 119-85 nos. 1-44); Traupman, Commodus , 122. 
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well have convinced Commodus not to confront the senate 
¡mmediately vvith another powerful prefect, and thus to limit the 
prefects 7 power, possibly by leaving them in post for a more limited 
period of time. 

A limitation of the prefect 7 s power has been denied by De Ranieri, 
who finds the scenario incompatible to the fact that the powerful 
Cleander eventually carne to occupy the post. She argües that prefects 
succeeded each other in rapid succession, because when they were 
replaced, they were automatically enrolled into the senate, and vvould 
form a substantial block supporting the emperor in that institution. 169 
We do not know whether these former praetorians did arrive in the 
senate or not. 170 Cleander, however, was never made praetorian 
prefect, and the argument in favour of a limitation of power of the 
prefect can be maintained. 

Only two non-contemporary sources, the Historia Augusta and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, explicitly say that Cleander became 
praetorian prefect, but Dio and Herodian merely State that he had 
much power, and commanded soldiers. Inscriptions give the title a 
pugione . l?l The position of a pugione implies a power similar to that of 
the praetorian prefect. It is not a ñame for that office. The a pugione is 
directly responsible for the protection of the emperor, thus even 
outranking the actual praetorian prefect. 1 ' 2 The praetorian prefect, 
then, was made less powerful, possibly to plácate the senate. At the 
same time Cleander, who was personally closely linked to the 
emperor, was effectively made the emperor's right hand, but in a 
position which was meant to cause less offence. This would also 
explain why, when Cleander finally fell, the praetorians did not fight 
on his side. 1 "’ He had never been their direct commander. 174 


If '’' De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 153-4. 

1 u One can either accept or disregard SHA. Comm. 6.6.9: aut retenti surtí aut occisi , but 
diere is the risk of arbitrarily picking the passages in the Historia Augusta that suit one’s 
argument, and disregarding the rest. The epigraphic evidence just does not show what 
happened to the various men after their prefecture. 

171 Amm. Marc. 26.6-8; SHA, Comm. 6.12-3, which also mentions the title a pugione', Dio, 
73.12.1; Herodian, 1.12.3; AE 1952.6, 1961.280; ILS 1737; Absil, Les préfets du prétoire 
d'Auguste a Commode , 227. 

172 Pflaum, Les corrieres procuratoriennes équestres, 465-72 no. 180 bis; Absil, Les 
préfets du prétoire d'Auguste á Commode , 229: ‘[11] eut pratiquement les préfets du 
prétoire sous ses ordres\ Cf. Gherardini. Studien, 227-33; Millar, ERW , 82: ‘Cleander 
gained the title a pugione, making him in effect a freedman colleague of the two praetorian 
prefects’. 

13 Dio, 73.13.5 mentions how the crowd was assisted by the strength twu &opu4>ópün'. 
Alfoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 111 n. 55 shows that here, too, the word should mean 
praetorians. 
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By AD 190, Cleander had made a lot of enemies. There had been a 
substantial number of executions, many of them of prominent men. 
Most noticeably, Commodus' brother-in-law, L. Antistius Burrus, 
who had been cónsul ordinarius in AD 181, vvas put to death, ‘on the 
suspicion of pretending to the throne\ as was the reputable procónsul 
of Asia, C. Arrius Antoninus. r5 Following the chronology indicated 
by the Historia Augusta , the two triáis have commonly been seen as 
sepárate. Recently, however, they have been persuasively placed 
together in one great trial for adfectatio imper ii, vvhich should be 
dated to the end of AD 189 or beginning of AD 189. A probable 
terminus post quem is provided by a dedication of 7 January 188, 
recording that the praetorian prefect Aebutianus, who seems to have 
perished alongside Burrus and Antoninus, was still in office. 176 The 
death of all these men created much of the antagonism that would lead 
to Cleander’s end. But was he ultimately responsible for their deaths? 

By AD 189/90 it was becoming increasingly unlikely that 
Commodus and Crispina would have an heir. They had been married 
for almost fourteen years, and apart from a possible pregnancy in AD 
182, the marriage had remained barren. 177 With this in mind. De 
Ranieri has analysed the events leading up to Cleander's fall as a 
dynastic struggle. Arrius Antoninus may have been connected to the 
imperial family, while Burrus certainly was. 178 There were also 
grandsons of Marcus Aurelius still alive. One of them, a son of Ti. 
Claudius Pompeianus and Lucilla, even styled himself L. (or M.) 
Aurelius Commodus Pompeianus. The link with the imperial house 
could not be made anv clearer. It is not certain that this was also his 
ñame at birth. If not, it would be interesting to know when he took it 

174 Contra Alfoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 103 and Traupman, Commodus , 117, who argued 
that the fact that Cleander eventually took up the position of praetorian prefect, rather than 
goveming through favourites, showed ‘the ever growing authority inherent in the praetorian 
prefecture itself. Traupman vvas not, of course, aware of AE 1961.280, vvhich clearly 
mentions Cleander as a pugione. De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 167-8 accepts that the 
term a pugione does not correspond to the prefecture, but still assumes Cleander obtained 
that position. 

175 SHA, Comm. 6.11, 7.1. On Burrus: supra p. 51 n. 63. On Antoninus: CIL 6.2100a; 
Leunissen, Konsuln , 221; Grosso, Commodo , 539-43; De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 
171. Tert. Ad Scapulam , 5.1, mentions hovv Antoninus’ proconsulate was famous for its 
anti-christian measures. In a time of tolerance, this may have led to difficulties; P. 
Keresztes, ‘A favourable aspect of the emperor Commodus’ rule’, in: J. Bibauw (ed.) 
Hommages a Marcel Renard II (Brussels 1969), 368-77. 

17,1 De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 172-3, using SHA, Vil. Pert. 3.7. Cf. Grosso, 
Commodo , 253-62, 289-90. On Aebutianus: CIL 6.31 154; Alfoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, I 18. 

177 See supra , pp. 39, 52. 

178 De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 174-6, n. 122. 
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up. 179 The many condemnations following Cleander's fall inelude a 
great number of possible dynastic troublemakers. 180 The executions 
aíter the death of Cleander may well have been a continuation of a 
dynastic ‘clean-up\ rather than aels of revenge after the fall of a 
favourite. 181 

What, then, vvere the events leading to Cleander's fall, following the 
suppositions stated above? Placed directly under the emperor, but 
outside of any normal cursus honorum , the freedman would always 

w 

encounter strong opposition. He was, furthermore, seemingly caught 
up in dynastic upheavals. in which he. with his responsibility for the 
emperors safety, inevitably caught the eye. Though he was not made 
praetorian prefect, his authority was too great to be acceptable to the 
tradilional elite. especially when he became involved in the deaths of 
people like Burrus and Antoninus. 182 All of this made him the ideal 
scapegoat. Thus, plans were put in motion to elimínate him. 

The actual plot that led to Cleander's fall is described extensively, 
but diversely, by Herodian and Dio Cassius. 183 Both mention how 
general discontent. caused by a grain-shortage, created popular unrest. 
which caused Commodus to kill Cleander, in order to retain his 
popularity with the plebs. In Herodian's opinión the famine was 
caused by Cleander himself, who wanted to become emperor and 
thought that 

if he first caused a shortage of supplies and then won people over by 
generous distributions when they were desperately in need, he would 
gradual ly gain the loyalty of the people and the soldiers (Herodian, 1.12.4). 


17 ‘' AE 1976.794; J. F. Oates. 4 A sailor’s dischargc and the consuls of A.D. 209' Phoenix 30 
(1976), 282-7: 283-4; Champlin, 'The heirs of Commodus’, 290-1 n. 14. Also noted by De 
Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 175 n. 124. 

IS " Such as M. Petronius Sura Mamertinus, who was married to Commodus' sister 
Comificia, and his son Antoninus and brother M. Petronius Sura Septimianus, who liad 
been cónsul orcl. in AD 190. SHA, Conim. 7.5; Leunissen, Konsuln , 129, 132, 399; De 
Ranieri, 'Retroscena politici’, 175-6. 

m The eventual disgrace of Crispina could well be connected with the wish to have an 
heir. The empress was not discarded after the Lucilla conspiracy. as follows from SHA, 
Comm. 5.9; Dio, 73.4.6. In fací, she figures in inscriptions from (at the earliest) AD 185 
(C/L 8.16530). 187 (C/L 3.12487) and 191 (C/L 8.2366 = ILS 405); Grosso, Commodo , 
663. On an inscription from Sabratha (C/L 8.22689) the ñame of Crispina was erased as 
late as (probably) autumn AD 192; G. Alfoldy, ‘Commodus und Crispina in einer Inschrift 
aus Sabratha’, Faventia 20.1 (1998), 39-47; 43-4. 

182 SHA. Comm. 7.1. 

183 Dio, 73.13; Herodian, 1.12.3-13.6. Dio, 73.13.1 is also given by the exc. Val. which has 
the exact same formulations, which implies the original text of Dio is transmitted well; 
Alfoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz', 85. 
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The Romans did not fall for the scheme, tried to see Commodus, who 
was out of the city, but were held back by Cleander's soldiers. The 
ensuing popular riot led to a full-scale civil vvar in the streets of Rome 
(1.12.5-9). Only then Commodus, who was completely unaware of 
what was going on, was warned by his sister Fadilla, after which he 
killed Cleander and his supporters, and restored peace (1.13.1-6). 
Geza Alfoldy has analysed the structure of Flerodian's versión of 
events and compared it to other passages in his work with a similar 
composition. The organisation of Herodian's narrative turns out to be 
very strict, unavoidably leading to emphasis or eradication of facts for 
symmetry, and not for historical importance. 184 Alfoldy further shows 
how fights between soldiers and civilians are an obsession for 
Herodian. obviously as a result of the events he himself witnessed in 
AD 238. 1185 

Dio's versión, which in Alfoldy's opinión is the superior one, has 
the famine organised by Papirius Dionysius, rather than Cleander 
(73.13.1), does not mention any battle-scenes in Rome, and States that 
it was Marcia - Commodus' mistress - and not Fadilla who warned 
Commodus (73.13.5). Like Herodian, Dio mentions a great number of 
people who marched to Commodus in his villa near Rome ‘invoking 
many blessings on him and many curses upon Cleander'. Cleander 
sent soldiers against them who 'wounded and killed a few’ (73.13.4), 
but the masses, undeterred, reached Commodus. The emperor. ‘ever 
the greatest coward', was terrified, and slew Cleander (73.13.6). 

Altoldy agrees with Dio that it was Dionysius, as praefectus 
annonae , who organised the famine. He argües that the actions were 
motivated by a demotion, which Cleander may have been responsible 
for. 186 Dionysius did not act alone. Those who had over the years been 


1X4 Alfoldy, 'Cleanders Sturz', 94-100. For Herodian’s tendency to ascribe to all of 
Commodus' opponents the desire to become emperor see supra pp. 63, 66-7. 

185 Alfoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 1 10. 

Is< ’ Ibidem, 105, follovving C. R. Whittaker, ‘The revolt of Papirius Dionysius AD 190’, 
Historia 13 (1964), 348-69 (similarly Millar. Cassius Dio , 130-1) who holds that Dionysius 
was appointed as praefectus Aeg\pti for 189, but was at the last moment retained as 
praefectus annonae (p. 106 n. 41 for references). Grosso, Commodo , thought that Papirius 
was recalled because he did not help Cleander in fraudulent affairs, but De Ranieri, 
'Retroscena politici’, 184-5 demonstrates that Papirius in fact never set foot in Egypt. She 
maintains that his re-appointment as praefectus annonae may have been motivated by the 
need for a capable administrator in a time of crisis in Egypt (for which see Gherardini, 
Studien , 277). Whittaker, ‘The revolt', 355 argües that both Dio and Herodian are partly 
right about the causes of the famine; Cleander had been buying up com in AD 188/9, and 
when in AD 190 there was a famine, Papirius Dionysius blamed Cleander. Such a fraud 
with the grain-supply may be ¡ndicated by the trial of Appian in the (probably ñctional) 
Acta Alexandrinorum (P.Yale Inv. 1536, col. ii : II. 6-10; Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan 
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offended by Cleander's position joined in a number of intrigues, of 
vvhich the lamine was one. 18 ' In the fírst half of AD 190 discontenl 
over the lack of grain was used to provoke the masses in the circus 
into aetion. 188 The plan was well executed. Those involved in the plot 
enlisted the support oí clientes, corporations, and perhaps the circus 
factions, and canvasscd soldiers. 18 " This undoubtedly lies behind the 
statcment by Dio that ‘children shouted in concert many bitter words, 
which the people took up and then began lo bawl out every 
conceivable insultV"’ Commodus was at that moment at the villa of 
the Quintilii. about eight kilometres south-east from the Circus 
Maximus. 191 As Pertinax, the urban prefect at the time of the evenls, 
was involved in the conspiracy, the urban cohorts did not intervene, 
and the enraged crowd reached the villa without many problems. 192 
Cleander's soldiers tried to deter the mob, but their number, and the 
presence of the praetorians. gave the crowd courage. 193 Commodus 


Martyrs , 65, 69): ‘The emperor said: ‘And who receivcs this money / Appian said: ‘You 
do7 The emperor said: ‘Are you certain ofthatV Appian said: ‘No, but that is what we llave 
heard”. Whatever the tlnal conclusión, Papirius Dionysus seems to llave liad a motive, and 
certain Iv liad the means, to create (or at least increase) problems wilh the grain-supply. Cf. 
Hammond, Antonine Monarchy , 401-2 nn. 43-4. The famine is also mentioned by SHA. 
Comm. 14.1-2. 

187 Alíoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz\ 121. 

Iss Dio, 73.13.3. Herodian, 1.12.5 has the crowds assemble in theatres, but this is 
improbable, and may be an attempt to create symmetry to the fall of Perennis, which in 
Herodian’s narrative also started in a theatre (1.9.2-7); Alfóldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 106, 
122. We may even know the exact date of the events. Alfóldy (p. 123) combines the fact 
that on the day of Cleander’s fall there needed to be chariot-races. with the notice that those 
races were presumably lield in honour of a goddess (Dio, 73.13.3). He thus arrives at the 
Ludí Cerialis (with Ceres as a perfect goddess to invoke during a famine) on 19 April 190. 
181 Whittaker, ‘The revolt', 369. Cf. De Ranieri, ‘Retroscena politici’, 186. 

190 • 

Dio, 73.12.4. J. Sünskes Thompson. Demonsiralive Legitimation der Kaiserherrschaft 
im Epochenvergleich: Zur politischen Machi des stadlrómischen Voikes (Stuttgart 1993 ), 
29-30; Z. Rubin. ‘Mass movements in Late Antiquity - appearances and realities’, in: I. 
Malkin / Z. W. Rubinson (eds.) Leaders and Masses in the Román World. Studies in Honor 
ofZvi Yavetz (Leiden - New York - Cologne 1995), 129-87; 129 n. 2. 

IM On the villa: A. Ricci (ed.), La Tilla dei Ouinlili. Fonli scritte efonti figúrate (Rome 
1998); R. Paris (ed.), Via Appia. La Villa dei Quintili (Milán 2000). 

]K On Pertinax' ¡nvolvemenl, see Grosso, Commodo , 291,300; Alíoldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, 
122. On the power of the urban prefect: R. E. A. Palmer, ‘The excusatio magisteri and the 
administrador! of Rome under Commodus (1)’, Athenaeum 52 (1974), 268-88; 275; Idem, 
‘The excusatio magisteri and the administraron of Rome under Commodus (2)’, 
Athenaeum 53 (1975), 57-87; 79. 

IM Dio, 73.13.5. Alfóldy, ‘Cleanders Sturz’, I 13, argües that ¡t was Marcia and not Fadilla 
who wamed Commodus, because Herodian wanted to ‘save’ Marcia for her role in 
Commodus' death, and thus inserted an altemative figure. This may be true, but I would 
argüe that both texts might llave invented a ‘messager’. An enraged mob on the Via Appia, 
shouting abuse at the emperor, would be quite audible, and not very common. Commodus 
was not likely to simply ignore this, even without being told that something was wrong. 
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was shocked by the idea of a revolt of the people oí' Rome. He had 
already a troublesome relationship vvith the senate, and did not vvant to 
lose popular support as well. Cleander was executed. 

All the emperor’s men 

Cleander and Perennis have often been at the centre of historical 
attention. But how much influence did they have? In two recent 
articles, Cristina de Ranieri has proposed an interesting context from 
which to inlerpret the rise and fall of the two famous henchmen. She 
rightly emphasises that both men received their mándate, and their 
status, from their cióse relationship vvith the emperor. It was 
Commodus who ultimately decided on how far their iníluence could 
stretch. He was, thus, always the one who was in power. 194 In De 
Ranieri's opinión, Commodus was not idle and careless, ‘tardus et 
neglens', although that was the image that the senatorial elite 
transmitted. 195 He was an emperor who tried to continué the process of 
centralising power and, in order to do so, created an ‘extra- 
constitutionaP associate - someone who was fully dependent upon the 
emperor, but of too low a social status to form a threat. 196 This 
position, De Ranieri argües, which was occupied by, successively, 
Saoterus, Perennis, and Cleander, was meant to form a connection 

194 De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política', 403, 405, 408; Eadem, ‘Retroscena politici’, 146, 
153. Cf. Winlerling, Aula Caesaris , 192. 

1 SHA, Comm. 13.7. Cf. G. Vitucci, ‘Commodus in subscribendo tardus et neglens', in: 
L. Gasperini (ed.), Scritti su/ mondo antico in memoria di Fu/vio Grosso (Rome 1981), 
621-7. Traupman, Commodus , 85 already noted that the lack of records and legislative 
evidence from Commodus' reign need not be an indication of a lack of action by the 
emperor. A great fire in Rome at the end of Commodus' reign, which destroyed the State 
records (A. Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica a Rome (180-305 ap J C.) [París 1997], 45- 
7, 58), and the damnatio memoriae after Commodus' death may well have caused a 
distorted view. More importantly, the fací that no constitution of Commodus was quoted in 
the Codex lustinianus (W. Williams, ‘Individuality in the imperial constitutions: Hadrian 
and the Antonines', JRS 66 [1976], 67-83; 82), may well depend on Commodus’ bad 
reputation amongst the higher classes, to which lawyers belonged. The same holds for the 
limited quotations of Commodus in the Digest (12.3.10; 22.3.26; 25.3.6.1; 27.1.6.8; 35.3.6; 
40.10.3; 49.14.31; G. Gualandi, Legislazione imperiale e giurisprudenza [Milán 1963] I, 
155-5). Similarly, Ñero, and Domitian are quoted very rarely, and Gaius not at all 
(Gualandi, Legislazione imperiale , 4, II). The almost total lack of inscriptions citing 
decisions by the emperor is harder lo explain; perhaps the damnatio memoriae was of 
influence. Cf. T. Honoré, Emperors and Lawyers (Oxford 1994 2 ), 14 who sees it as a 
probable cause for the destruction of rescripts. Perhaps, also. Commodus was less 
interested in legal problems. That need not mean he was not aware of decisions with greater 
consequence. 

19(1 De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política', 400, 406. 
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between the empcror and his administrador). 1 ’ 7 Nevertheless, Commo- 
dus at the same time tried to plácate the traditional senatorial elite, and 
keep the system intact. He just wanted it to íunction diííerently. 1 ' 8 

The concept is appealing. It would explain both the continuity and 
change in administration and representation during Commodus 
reign. ,w The purple-bom emperor wanted to make his povver and 
position ‘personal’, but chose, in firsl instance, to do so using the 
existing structures. Al'ter the execution of Saoterus by the praetorian 
prefect Paternus, Perennis was made praetorian prefect in his place. 
When this also found too much opposition, Cleander was given an 
‘extra-curricular' position. Only later, after the latler's execution, was 
Commodus himself going to take direct control. The strong reactions 
to the various Tegents' may well result from the fact that they, more 
than anyone else. represented (and formulated) the changes in 
government. It is quite possible. indeed likely, that it was the emperor 
who directed them, rather than vice-versa. An ‘official' low-status 
advisor to the emperor must have been difficult for the traditional elite 
of the empire. Senators had already lost much of their power. Losing 
the possibi 1 ity of acting as advisers may have been too much to bear. 
In the vvords of Sir Ronald Syme: 

The central authority grew stronger all the time. But the manner of its 
exercise, 1 ike the personality of the emperor, was now found tolerable by 
senators: they had known tyranny ... Henceforth the master of the world and 
his goveming class abide in harmony, each observing their appropriate 
duties. That in brief is the Antonine settlement. or compro mise. 200 

Replacing senators with those of lesser blood was more than a change 
of slyle. The emperor was no longer seen to observe his ‘appropriate 
duties', and the settlement was compromised. The social structures, 
and some of the political ones, may have remained intact, yet the 


11 De Ranieri. ‘Retroscena politici', 146. Cf. already Palmer, ‘The excusado magisíeri 
(2)', 80: ‘the prefecture of the watch functioned as a channel of communication’. 

1 Qft' ^ ^ # ^ # % m m • 0 * 

De Ranieri, ‘La gestione política', 407: ‘Lasciare intatto il sistema, cercando di (arlo 
funzionare in modo nuovo’. 

1 " Tlius, for instance, the execution of Perennis did not stop the fortification of the 
Pannonian limes. Though the initiative is often ascribed to Perennis. it actually started in 
AD 182, and continued after AD 185; CIL 3.14370 2 (= ILS 5338). Similarly the ‘dynastic 
executions' of AD 189/90 were not interrupted by Cleander's fall. The killings after April 
190 will not have been a reaction to the conspiracy to bring Cleander down - Commodus 
would hardly prosecute those responsible for the fall of someone he had publicly 
condemned. See also supra pp. 71-2. 

Syme, ‘Antonine government’, 668-9. G. P. Burton, ‘Was there a long temí trend to 
centralisalion of authority in the Román Empire?', RPh 72 (1998), 7-24 notes that the 
alleged centralisalion of power is not reflected in the relationship between Rome and 
provincial cities, which is largely characterised by a continuation of the status quo. 
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balance of povver had shifted. Senators were still given almost all 
honorifíc positions, but the positions that were most relevant to rule 
the realm were given to those who were directly dependent on the 
emperor. 201 

The final years 

After Cleander’s death. Commodus no longer put forward a second- 
in-command. He himself was now in control. It was not so much 
finally asserting his own authority, as a change in the way his 
authority was presented. Many of the earlier policies continued. Those 
who could form a threat to the throne, all members of aristocratic 
families, were still exeeuted. 2 " 2 Capable homines novi. many of them 
already active under Marcus, were still appointed to crucial positions, 
by choice of the princeps or sign of the times. Some appointments are 
striking. It was now that Pescennius Niger became legatus Angustí pro 
praetore Syriae. Cornelius Annulius (later a cióse friend of Septimius 
Severus), and Asellius Aemilianus, a kinsman of Clodius Albinus, 
obtained the two consular proconsulships of Africa and Asia, whilst 
both Septimius Severus and his brother Geta likewise acquired the 
command of important provinces, respectively Pannonia Superior and 
Moesia Inferior. 203 Commodus also still relied on those who were 
personally cióse to him. Aemilius Pudens, brother of the praetorian 


21.1 Cf. De Blois, ‘Emperor and empire', 3410: ‘Dio was strongly against the appointment 
of uncivilized parvenus from the rank and lile of the army or from olher unworthy groups 
to distinguished posts or lo the senate (52.25.6f.)\ The appointment of personal favourites 
or specifically capable persons should be seen in context of the discussion on the so-called 
viri militares. On this discussion, see noticeably: Birley, ‘Senators in the emperor’s 
Service', passinv, B. Campbell, ‘Who were the ‘viri militares*?’, JRS 65 (1975), 11-31; G. 
Alfóldy, ‘Consuls and consulars under the Antonines: prosopography and history’, AncSoc 
7 (1976), 263-99; R. P. Saller, ‘Promotion and patronage in equestrian careers’, JRS 70 
(1980), 44-63; Birley, Locus virtulibus palefactus ?, 31-40; Leunissen, ‘Herrscher und 
Senatorische Elite’, passim. The following anieles in De Blois, Administration, 
Prosopography and Appointment Policies , make a further contribution to the discussion, all 
arguing in favour of possible ‘specialisation' in appointment policies: W. Eck, 
‘Spezialisierung in der staatlichen Administration des rómischen Reiches in der hohen 
Kaiserzeit’ (pp. 1-23); S. Demougin, ‘Considérations sur l'avancement dans les carriéres 
procuratoriennes ¿questres’ (pp. 24-34); M. A. Speidel, ‘Specialisation and promotion in 
the Román imperial army’ (pp. 50-61). 

21.2 Cf. R. Syme, The Román Revolution (Oxford - New York 1939), 378; Champí in, ‘The 
heirs of Commodus', 305-6. 

2 "‘ Traupnian, Commodus , 89; Leunisse, Konsuln, 138-9, 231, 250, 258, 262, 351-2; Birley, 
Septimius Severus, 83-5, 241 n. 12; Grosso, Coturno do, 345, 683, 685-7; K. Wachtel, ‘Zu 
den Statthaltern von Moesia Inferior unter Commodus’, in: A. Fol - V. Zhivkov - N. 
Nedjalkov (eds.). Acta Centri Historiae Terra Antiqua Balcánica II (= A cíes du IXe 
Congrés International d'épigraphie greque el latine ) (Trinovi 1987), 284-6; 285-6. 
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prefect Q. Aemilius Laetus, was chosen among the comités Augusti . 
He was one of the first examples of a person of equestrian rank rising 
so high, without any doubt through the support of his brother. 2(M The 
family proved less grateful than Commodus must have hoped. Laetus 
was one of the protagonists ¡n the conspiracy that killed the emperor. 

Commodus' policy may have remained much the same, but the 
representation of his position changed significantly. One can suspect 
that the engineered riot that forced Commodus to discard Cleander 
convinced the emperor that his hold on the people of Rome was not as 
strong as was necessary. He therefore took measures to ensure their 
support, and that of the armies. The following two chapters will 
discuss how a change of representation, towards the depiction of a 
(near) divine emperor. can be interpreted in this light. But Commodus' 
tendency to depict himself in the guise of (especially) Hercules and to 
fight as a gladiator must have drastically alienated the more traditional 
lavers of society. 205 It will not have helped that Commodus further 
stressed his overt superiority by renaming the senate, colonies, fleet, a 
month, armies, and also the city and people of Rome after himself. 206 

The latter event could also be connected to a great fire, which 
burned buildings along the Via Sacra, including the temple of Peace 
and the house of the Vestals, and ended on the Palatine, where it 
destroyed much of the State archives. 207 The Historia Augusta half- 
heartedly blames Commodus for the fire, but the reference to Ñero is 
too obvious to take the passage seriously. 208 The fire is interpreted by 
all contemporary authors as an ornen of Commodus' end, and the 
ensuing civil wars. In doing so, they overlook an earlier fire in Rome, 
which took place somewhere between AD 185 and 188 (probably 
around AD 186), and which is well documented by later Christian 


201 AE 1949. 38, II. 5-6: [Adf]ecto in comUatu Imp.l [Com]modi Aug.\ Crook, Consilium 
Principis , 150 no. 16; Birlcy, Septimius Severus , 83; Traupman, Commodus , 95-6; Absil, 
Les préfets du préioire d'Auguste á Commode , 193 no. 52. 

205 Dio, 73.15.6, 73.19.2, 73.20.1, 73.36.4; Herodian, 1.14.8-9, 1.15.8-9; SHA, Comm. 8.5, 
8.9. 9.13-8. 11.10-1, 15.5-6; Aur. Vict. Caes. 17.4-6. The argument is summarised, in a 
slightly difieren! form, in O. Hekster, ‘Commodus-Hercules: The people’s princeps\ SCI 
20 (2001), 51-83. 

206 Dio, 73.15.2; SHA, Comm. 8.6-9, 17.8; CIL 8.2495, 8.3163, 13.6728; M. P. Speidel, 
‘Commodus the god-emperor and the army\ JRS 83 (1993), 109-1 14; infra pp. 95, 105 n. 
89, 136, 166-7, 191. Cf. for the relation of povver and the appropriation of time.R. Laurence 
/ C. Smith, ‘Ritual, time and power in ancient Rome', Accordia Research Papers 6 (1995- 
6), 133-51. 

207 Dio, 73.24; Herodian, 1.14.2-6; Euseb. Chron. Rom. 15.12; Oros. 7.16.3; Daguet- 
Gagey, Les opera publica á Rome , 45-6, 61 -2, 251 -4, pl. 3-5. 

208 SHA, Comm. 16.7, saying that Commodus gave the order to bum down the city ‘as 
though it vvere his prívate colony’, but that he was ultimately deterred by Laetus. 
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authors. 209 Presumably the earlier fire happened too early to be used as 
an ornen, and vvas thus ignored. It did, however, lead to an innovation, 
the creation of a curator aquarum et Minuciae , started by Commodus, 
and continued by Septimius Severus. 210 The change did not stop the 
fire of AD 192 from doing a lot of damage. 

Much of that damage was on the Palatine. This may have been one 
of the reasons for Commodus' move avvay from the palace. Instead of 
living in the middle of restorations, the emperor left the Palatine, and 
perhaps vvent to the little knovvn Villa Vectiliana on the Caelian hill. 211 
Dio and Herodian also mention a move away from the Palatine, but 
give the emperor a very different reason for doing so. 




ó yáp KóggoSos á|icl)OT6pou9 áveXeti; epoíiXeTO T0Ü9 úuaToug, 
EpÚKiói' t 6 KXápoi' Kal lóaaioi' OáXKuji'a, Kal üiraTÓs Te apa Kal 
aeKoÚTiop év rfl 6 K tou x^P^ou ev tp 01 poi'opáxoi 

TpécJjoi'Tai TTpoeX0€iv Kai yáp tqv oikov tov ttpwtoi; TTap airrols, ¿jg 
Kal €19 a irruí/ ú>v, eíxe. (For Commodus wished to slay both the 
consuls, Erucius Clarus and Sosius Falco, and on New Year’s Day to issue 
forth both as cónsul and secutar from the quarters of the gladiators; in fact, 
he liad the First cell there, as if he were one of them) (Dio, 73.22.2. Cf. 
Herodian, 1.15.8) 


This intention. Dio writes, was the final straw. Laetus and Eclectus, 
one of the chamberlains whom Commodus ‘executed with no 
compunction whatever’ (SHA, Comm. 15.2), decided to kill 
Commodus, and they made Marcia, Commodus' mistress, their 
confidante. 212 In the chaotic period of New Year's Eve, vvhilst 
festivities were going on, they administered poison to the emperor, but 
his excessive use of wine made him throw up the poison, instead of 
being killed by it. The conspirators were not deterred, but sent in an 
athlete named Narcissus who strangled Commodus. ‘Such was the end 


~ 0> Euseb. Chron. Rom. 15.9; Oros. 7.16.3; Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica d Rozne, 46, 
51-4,56-7, 251-4. 

“ I0 H.-G. Pflaum, ‘Du nouveau sur les agri decimales á la lumiére d'un fragment de 
Caupoue, C1L X 3872’, BJ 163 (1963), 224-37; 233; Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica a 
Rozne , 52-4. 

211 SHA, Comm. 16.3; Oros. 7.16.4. On the restorations, and Commodus’ public works in 
general, see appendix I: ‘Commodus’ buildings and statues’. 

212 Dio, 73.22.4. Marcia Aurelia Ceinonia Demetrias appears to have been the mistress first 
of M. Ummidius Quadratus, and then of Commodus. She later married Eclectus; PIR 2 5.2 
(1983), no. M 261. Tradition has it that her pro-Christian attitude strongly ¡nfluenced 
Commodus (Dio, 73.4.7; Hippolytus, Confui. 9.11-2). Extremely unlikely is the suggestion 
by L. Tomassini, ‘La congiura e l'assassino di Commodo; i retroscena’, Acmé 47.3 (1994), 
79-88; 81-2, that Marcia sought support from Christians to strengthen her own position, 
because she was aware that Commodus’ position was becoming increasingly unstable. Cf. 
SHA, Comm. 17.1-2 which ñames Marcia and Laetus as responsible for Commodus’ death, 
though it gives very little further information. 
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of Commodus ... and with him the line of the genuine Aurelii ceased 
to inle’. 213 

The fina! conspiracv 

It is always difficult to reconstruct a conspiracy, which is inherently a 
secrct affair. Add to this the fc flood of confusing lies and half-truths’ 
which must have accumulated in the bewildering period of changing 
power-balances and alliances following Commodus' death. and it 
becomes increasingly clear how complicated it is to find out what 
really happened. 214 It necd not be a surprise that Herodian’s story 
differs from Dio’s. He States that it vvas not the consuls who were 
going to be executed. bul Marcia. Laetus and Eclectus. because they 
had opposed Commodus' intention to come forth from the gladiators' 
barracks dressed as a gladiator to open the consular year (1.16.3-5). 
The emperor. infuriated bv their resistance, decided to execute them, 
but wrote the order for their execution on a writing-tablet, which was 
found by Marcia after a small boy, a favourite of Commodus. had 
taken it up to play with. 215 The events from then onwards follow more 
or less the same course as in Dio's narrative. There has been much 
discussion about which author is more trustworthy. Herodian's tale is 
more extensive (as. presumably, was Dio's original), but is strikingly 
similar to the story of the death of Domitian in Dio. 67.15.3-5. 216 To a 
great extent, though, the stories of the two authors are compatible, and 
the discussion focuses on details. In basic treatment, the narrative is 
similar. Commodus planned a ‘bloody charade' on 1 January AD 193, 
which would be an ultímate break with senatorial tradition, and place 

215 Dio. 73.22.4-6. 

214 A. R. Birley, ‘The coups d’État of the year AD 193’. BJ 169 (1969), 247-80; 250. 

Herodian, 1.17.1-5. Cf. SHA, Comm. 9.3. 

21,1 E. Uohl. ‘Die Ermorderung des Commodus. Ein Beitrag zur Beurteilung Herodians’, 
Philologische Wochenschrift 52 (1932), 191-200, mounted a strong attack on Herodian’s 
trustworthiness. wondering amongst other things who would execute the praetorian prefect 
if there was no replacement to carry out the order (p. 197-8). Grosso, Commodo , 399-405, 
supports Herodian, and retlects (p. 399) that in that case Dio, too, is erroneous, since only a 
few hours before Commodus wanted to appear as solé cónsul, both consuls-elect were still 
alive, and not sentenced. C. R. Whittaker, Herodian I (Cambridge [Mass.] - London 1969) 
[= LCL 454], 109-10, also champions Herodian. suggesting that the death of Domitian and 
Commodus may actually have been similar (Cf. Tert. Apol. 25.9), with Dio emphasising the 
similarities between the two. As a possible reason for Dio’s behaviour, Whittaker proposes 
Julia Domna’s interest in Apollonius of Tvana, who prophesised Domitian’s death. This 
would explain why Dio defends his decisión to vary his account from that of Phil. VA. 8.25- 
7 (Cf. Grosso, Commodo , 400-1). Millar, Cassius Dio , believes that Dio's account is 
factual. 
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him far beyond anyone else. Those vvho were in danger from the 
emperor's intention, eithcr because they opposed him, or because their 
existence threatened his plans, killed him to save themselves. 217 

The emperor vvas dead, and a successor needed to be appointed. It 
turned out to be P. Helvius Pertinax, whose involvement in the 
conspiracy to kill Commodus has been a matter of debate. Herodian 
and Dio emphasise that Pertinax vvas only chosen after the deed, and 
vvas in no vvay aware previously of vvhat was about to happen. 218 
Already in antiquity, however, this analysis vvas questioned. 219 It was, 
of course. very much in Pertinax' interest to be considered free from 
any murderous intent. It vvould look much better if he was only 
approached when the emperor was already beyond rescue. 220 If, 
however, Pertinax had been involved in the planning of the plot, the 
coup d'état must llave been planned thoroughly, the date chosen with 
care, and various people placed in strategic positions. 221 The date vvas, 
as it happens, extraordinarily convenient. On the first of January, 
soldiers did not bear arms, a fact that is explicitly mentioned by 
Herodian. The loyalty of the praetorian cohorts lay with the emperor, 
and to find them disorganised and without weapons vvas imperative 
for success. 222 

Various more direct indications may also imply that Pertinax vvas 
acutely aware of what vvas going on. and thoroughly involved in the 
conspiracy. Anthony Birley has established clear links. either through 
personal connections or through the región of birth, betvveen all those 
recently appointed to important positions by the time of Commodus’ 
death, and Laetus and Pertinax. 22 '' He further describes the rapid 


217 Birley, ‘The coups d'État’, 248-50. 

218 Herodian, 2.1.5-7; Dio, 74.1.1-2. 

219 SHA. Perl. 4.4; Julián, Caes. 3 12 C. 

22u P. Carini, ‘Considerazioni sull’assassino di Commodo’, RSA 6/7 (1976/7), 361-8; 366- 
8; Birley, Septimius Severus , 88. Even the conspirators themselves preferred not to take 
responsibility, and tried to present Commodus' death as a natural one; Herodian, 2.1.3, 
2.2.6; SHA, Perl. 4.7. The lie may have spread wide and could perhaps explain Malalas' 
statement that Commodus died a natural death (Malalas, Chron. 12.13 (= Dindorf, 290). 

221 F. Cássola, ‘Pertinace durante il principato di Commodo’, PP 20 (1965), 451-77; 476; 
Birley, ‘The coups d’État’, 250-1. 

Herodian, 2.2.9; Grosso, Commodo , 390-1. The fear of the reaction from the praetorians 
from the part of the conspirators, obvious in all sources, is noticeable, considering the 
involvement of Laetus. Is this perhaps an indication that the prefect’s power had diminished 
after Perennis' fall? Cf. supra p. 70. 

‘ ' Birley, ‘The coups d'Etat’, 252-71. The persons involved in this ‘African connection’ 
were (apart fforn Laetus and Pertinax), Septimius Severus and his brolher Geta, C. Fulvius 
Plautianus, the praefeclus vehiculorum , who was a kinsman of Severus, Clodius Albinus, L. 
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reaction of Septimius Severus after Pertinax' death as a hint that 
behind Commodus’ murder lay a strict organisation. He assumed that 
‘some contingency plan was put into action’, and that there had, thus, 
been previous appointments; in case of failure by Pertinax, thc 
governor of the nearest military province was to come to Rome *in 

readiness to redress the balance'. 224 

If both the urban and the praetorian prefect were involved, they 
should not have had any problems convincing Commodus to appoint 
‘their’ men at the right places. That does not necessarily imply that 
they governed in his place. ‘The master of the vvorld depends upon his 
ministers and agents'. 225 Commodus continued to appoint homines 
novi to strategic positions, which meant that he could no longer simply 
rely on the traditional cursus honorum to bring forward candidates lor 
a great number of positions. Surely somebody needed to advise him 
on whom to appoint instead. Under Marcus Aurelius a similar 
function appears to have been fulfilled by the ah epistulis , Varius 
Clemens. 226 The probable promotion of Clemens to the senate, and the 
execution of his successor Vitruvius Secundus after the Lucilla- 
conspiracy. may well have left a gap in the system. 227 The militarily 
supremely qualified Pertinax would appear to be a good person to 
listen to. It seenis he was not. 

Commodus* trust in those directly surrounding him must have been 
based on the fact that they were completely reliant on him for their 
position. That, eflectively, formed the basis of his entire system of 
government. It turned out to be both true and false. False, because he 
was ultimately killed by the persons who had most to lose from his 
death: his mistress, chamberlain, and the praetorian and urban 


Mantennius Sabinus (the prefect of Egypt) and perhaps Q. Aurelius Polus Terentianus. 
Birley also notes a curious slip in two manuscripts of Dio (74.3.1); rather than Xiyus they 
read Xípus. It should be emphasised that Birley does not imply a nationalistic identity of 
any sort, but implies that pcople from the same (reasonably marginal) región are more 
likely to have known each other. Birley’s argument is copyied by Tomassini, ‘La congiura 
e l’assassino di Commodo’, who adds the unlikely notion that Laetus originally wanted to 
put himself forward as possible successor to Commodus. 

224 Birley, ‘The coups d’État 1 , 272-3. 

225 Syme, ‘Antonine government', 676. 

22< ’ Birley, Locus viriutibus patefactus?, 18, 51 no. A 8, 53; L. de Blois, ‘Román jurists and 
the crisis of the third century A.D. in the Román enipire', in; De Blois, Administren ion, 
Prosopography and Appointment Policies , 136-53; 149. Cf. supra pp. 57 n. 99, 77 n.20I. 

227 See supra p. 54; Birley, Locus viriutibus patefactus?, 51 no. A 9, 53. The appointment 
of Hadrianus of Tyre (Phil. KS 2.10) and the further unknown [Aureliujs Larichus (AE 
1952.6) may also indícate a change back to a more literary function of the ab epistulis - 
though they were both specifically appointed as ab epistulis Graecis, rather than undivided 
ab epistulis ; Birley, Locus viriutibus patefactus? , 50 nos. C 11-2. 
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prefects. Their motives, in the end, cannot be known. 228 But 
Commodus vvas not entirely wrong in his assumption. for none of 
those directly involved in his death survived for long. 229 Similarly, the 
empire itself had difficulties coping with a situation in which the 
centre of govemment had been removed. It has recently been 
remarked that ‘Commodus' reign had left the situation in Rome in 
such a shambles that no person or group was able to put together a 
govemment with enough aucíoriías to retain power in the fashion that 
was customary in the principate’. 230 That may well have been the very 
aim of Commodus' reign. The ways of exercising aucíoriías had 
changed. Severus, in response, would rule the empire very differently 
from the way the ‘adoptive emperors' had done. His govemment, too, 
was intrinsically connected to the person of the emperor. For senators, 
the age of gold had surely turned into an age of iron. 231 

The provinces 

Elsewhere, though, Commodus' image appears to have been different. 
Many subjects must have benefited from the emperor's emphasis on a 
policy of peace. The governors who were appointed. furthermore, may 
not always have been senators of prominent birth, but seem to have 
been quite capable as far as those who were directly involved were 
concerned. Senatorial sources accuse Commodus of assigning the 
worst possible candidates, or those who paid most for the post. 232 
Many of the men in question were, nevertheless, already active under 
Marcus, and continued to be so under Severus. 233 There was, 
furthermore, not a single charge de repetundis made against 
Commodus' provincial governors during the reigns of succeeding 


Did they believe that Commodus’ ¡ncreasingly solistic rule had created too many 
enemies and would not survive for long - forestalling any uprising by their own 
conspiracy? Perhaps, but maybe they were just afraid of the emperor who, even if he was in 
control, may still have been dangerously deranged in his personal relationships. 

229 Dio, 74.16.5; SHA, Perl. 1 1.10-11; SHA, Did. luí. 6.2. 

230 J. C. Morgan, ‘193, Severus and traditional aucíoriías ’, in E. dal Covolo / G. Rinaldi 
(eds.), Gli imperatori Severi (Rome 1 999), 31 -8; 31. 

231 Cf. Dio, 72.36.4. For continuity between the rule of Severus and Commodus, though 
mainly focusing on the representation of the emperorship, see infra pp. 186-94. It may, 
tentatively, be noted that Severus, like Commodus in the First part of his reign, left much 
power in the hand of his praetorian prefect (C. Fulvius Plautianus), who could almost be 
considered a ‘regent’; Dio, 76.14-6; Amm. Marc. 26.6.8; CIL 6.1074 (= ¡LS 456), 6.224 (= 
/¿S2I85); /LS9003; Crook, Consilium Principis , 166 no. 156. 

232 SHA, Comm. 3.8, 6.9; SHA, Pese. Nig. 1.5; Dio, 73.12.3, 75.6.1. 

233 Leunissen, Konsuln, 213-4, 221-2, 229-31; 234-6, 240-2, 245-8, 250, 258, 260-2, 265-7, 
272-4, 277-8, 280, 283-5, 288-94, 297, 300-2, 304-5. 
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emperors. 234 

The central authority also supported local cities in difficulties. 
Capable people were sent to help. Commodus' father-in-law, C. 
Bruttius Praesens, was made curaíor reí publicae at Urso in Spain, 
vvhilst Appius Sabinus became € ira vopQwTris (corrector) of the free 
cities of Africa. Ti. Claudius Candidus, finally, who was a senator 
under Commodus, was also the logistes of Nicomedia and Ephesus. 235 
The latter two cities received large sums of money for restorations, 
after an earthquake had damaged them in AD 1 82. 236 Antioch was also 
helped by imperial beneficence. Commodus, in AD 181, reversed his 
father's punishment of the city for their support of Avidius Cassius. 
Malalas claims that Commodus also built a public bath (named 
Commodianum), a temple to Olympian Zeus, and a Xystos with seats 
and colonnades next to the temple of Athena, which he restored. 
Commodus, he continúes, also provided money for the re-organisation 
of the Olympic Games and other festivals in the city. 237 

Malalas' report cannot simply be ascribed to the (more positive) 
Christian accounts of Commodus' reign. as Malalas tended to use 
local sources from the earlier empire. The emperor's reputation in 
Antioch seems to have remained positive 238 A similar attitude can be 
detected in Africa. Apparently the attention to the grain-supply, 
strengthening of the limes , building of roads, and restoration of public 
works had not gone unnoticed. 239 Commodus' direct intervention in 
this province is further attested by the well-known inscription in 
which the coloni of an imperial estáte (the saltus Burunitanus) 
appealed directly to the emperor, who replied - albeit by simply 
restating a previously established rule. 240 It may be relevant that the 


234 Traupman , Commodus, 166. 

235 CIL 2.1405; AE 1912.136 (= ILS. 9467); CIL 2.4114 (= ILS 1140); Traupman, 
Commodus , 170-1, 

236 Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.12; Malalas. Chron. 12.11 (= Dindorf, 283); Grosso, Commodo , 
551-3. Cf. Dio, 73.12.2 who ascribes the funds to the intluence of Saoterus, who was 
originally from Nicomedia. 

Malalas, Chron. 12.2-3 (= Dindorf, 283-6); F. Yegill, ‘Bath and bathing in Román 
Antioch’, in C. kondoleon (ed.), Antioch. The Lost Román City (Princeton 2001), 146-53; 
148-9. On Marcus' punishment of the city: infra p. 37. It seems prudent to suggest that the 
emperor's goodwill to the city can be ascribed to Pompeianus’ influence, who was, after alI, 
bom in Antioch. 

E. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ sources', in Eadem (ed.) Studies in John Muíalas (Sidney 1990), 
167-216; 170, 174-5, 178. 204-5, 208-9. 214-6; A. Moffatt, ‘A record of public buildings 
and monuments', in: Jeffreys, Studies in John Malalas , 87-109; G. Marasco, ‘Commodo i 
suoi apologeti’, Emérita 64 (1996). 229-38; 235. Cf. infra pp. 175, 185. 

2 "' Marasco, ‘Commodo i suoi apologeti’, 237; Grosso, Commodo , 616-8, 621-2. 

240 CIL 8.10570 = 14464 (= ILS 6870); R. Soraci, ‘«Voluntas Domini» e gli inquilini- 
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one voyage that Commodus planned (though did not undertake) whilst 
in power, vvas to Africa. 241 The positive reactions appear to have lasted 
long, and may still be referred to by Dracontius, at the end of the fifth 
century. 242 

It must be stressed that most of the above events took place in the 
early years of Commodus' reign. Nothing that happened later in 
Commodus' reign superseded those good impressions in the 
provincials' eyes. The peaceful conditions, which were the result of 
Commodus' systematic defensive policy, were much more important 
in the provinces than his attitude to senators. Besides, Commodus’ 
new mode of representation may well have been accepted in the 
provinces, as will be suggested in the next chapters. 

Amici, advisors, and the emperor 

Much of the description of the narrative history of Commodus’ reign 
has been a discussion about which source is more trustworthy at any 
particular moment. In the end the bias in the sources is such that only 
a partial analysis of the events which characterised the period can be 
given. It is clear, however, that the first half of Commodus’ solé 
emperorship reign was plagued by unrest, revolts, and conspiracies. 
The peace-settlement at the Danube was, to all appearances, a break 
away from Marcus Aurelius' strategy, and though it may have been a 
necessary course of action, it will not have been popular in all circles. 
The Lucilla conspiracy and the death of Saoterus in AD 181/2 were 
further factors in alienating the young emperor from Marcus' oíd 
advisors (including many leading senators). This was a gradual 
process, with many of the oíd amici , and indeed a great number of 
other prominent senators, continuing to hold office up to the last years 
of the reign. 

Problems in the provinces, noticeably in Britain, Gaul, and 
Germany, especially in AD 185 when the Bellum Desertorum broke 
out, brought many new men, often capable generáis, to the 
foreground, limiting the number of distinguished senators in crucial 
military positions. This process had already started in earlier periods, 
but Commodus combined it with a diminishing advisory role of 
senators, as the letter to Athens of AD 186/7 shows. Those directly 

coloni sotto Commodo e Pertinace’, QC 16 (1986), 261-339; 300-8; Millar, ERW, 181,246. 
" 4I SHA, Comm. 9.1. Cf. SHA, Conwt. 17.8 which States that Commodus also wanted to 
rename Carthage Alexandria Commodiana lógala. 

242 Dracontius, 187-190. Cf. infra p. 185. 
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surrounding the emperor, including his freedmen, became evcr more 
important. It seems permissible to argüe that. rather than seeing this as 
a result ofa presumed incapacity of the monarch, the influence of men 
like Saoterus. Perennis and Cleander ought to be interpreted as an 
attempt by Commodus to strengthen his own position through placing 
power in the hands of people vvho could never make a claim to the 
throne. A dvnastic power struggle may well have formed the 
background to this. and to the executions in the last parí of the reign. 
In these years, the empire knew a well-advertised peace, and 
Commodus' reputation in the provinces appears to have grown. 

After the fall of Cleander (AD 190). there was a change in 
Commodus' legitimation of authority, though not, as far as can be 
seen, in his policies. The emperor increasingly 'personalised' the 
supreme position, and widely broadeast his superhuman status. This 
Ied to an even more antagonistic senate. In the end, Commodus was 
killed in a conspiracy which seems to have involved a great number of 
people. including the urban and praetorian prefeets. 



Parí Two 


REPRESENTING THE RULE 


When Heracles was passing from boyhood to youth’s estáte, wherein the 
young, now becoming their own masters, show whether they will approach 
life by tlie path of virtue or the path of vice, he went out into a quiet place, 
and sat pondering which road to take. 

(Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.21) 

Reputation of power, is Power; because it draweth with it the adhaerence of 
those that need protection. 

(Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan , I, 10) 




3 


IMAGES OF DIVINITY 


Vast numbers of statues were erected representing him in the garb of 
Hercules. And it was voted that this age should be named the Golden Age 

(Dio, 73.15.6). 


Commodus' emphasis on his superhuman status went hand in hand 
vvith a further change in imperial self-representation. But it may 
simply have been the moment in vvhich the emperor finally went 
insane. The emperor's disposition towards his own divinitv, and in 
particular the far-reaching comparison between Commodus and 
Hercules, has, in fact. been the most regularly used 'evidence' for 
Commodus' insanity. What did this 'identification' actually consist 
of? Can it be used as evidence for madness, or might there be another 
message that can be deduced from it? In order to understand 
Commodus' attitude towards the gods more fiilly, one would do well 
to turn to analysing the evidence that depicts the emperor as, and vvith, 
the gods. 

Coining an iniage 

There are some obvious reasons to start research into Commodus' 
divine representation by looking at the depictions on the emperor's 
coinage. Many coins are, first of all, easy to date. Almost inevitably 
the year of mintage can be deduced from the imperial titulature which 
formed part of the legend. Coins were also very much part of 
everyday life. The images on coins would be accessible to a large 
number of people - thus forming a perfect médium to reach several 
layers of society. 1 To what extent these images broadcast ideology, or 

1 R. Scheiper, Bildpropaganda der rómischen Kciiserzeii unter besonderer 
Berücksichtignng der Trajans-Sdule in Rom und korrespondierender Miinzen (Bonn 1982), 
34: ‘Sie [coinage] ist ... eines des ültesten Kommunikationsmittel, wahrscheinlich sogar das 
machtigste von alien'. Cf. C. King, ‘Román portraiture: images of power\ in: G. Paul (ed.), 
Román Coins and Public Life under the Empire. E. Togo Salmón Papers II (Ann Arbor 
1999), 123-36; 123-4: ‘The fundamental concept underlying coin design, and by extensión 
the coin portrait, is that it vvill be an object existing in múltiple copies that vvill be 
distributed to a large number of people who may be scattered over a wide geographical 
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even formed a sort of ‘propaganda', has been hotly debated. 2 
However, it is beyond doubt that the ancients themselves vvere, at 
least, aware of some of the representations on the coins. Most 
famously this is shown in Mark 12.17-8: 

They brought him a denarius , and he said to them, ‘whose portrait is this? 
and whose inscription?’ and they said to him: ‘Caesars’. Then he said to 
them, ‘Give to Caesar what is CaesarV. 3 

Yet more than just noticing an imperial portrait, people saw a bond 
between an emperor and the coins on which his features and titles 
figured. 4 Such a bond could even result in a valué judgement. 

The stamps with which a man comes imprinted on his disposition [are] like 
the stamps we look for on coins too: ¡f we find them, we accept their valué, 
if we don’t, we throw them out. ‘Whose stamp does this sesterce bear? 
Trajan’s? Take it. Nero's? throw it out.' (Arrian, Discourses of Epicíetus , 
4.5.15-17) 

It is not all that likely that people actually did ‘throw them out'. Yet 
Arrian's statement does presume an awareness of whose face was of 
the coins, and a perceived relationship between that face and the real 
emperor. When people ‘condemned Nero's character, they condemned 
his coins ... the image depends on an appeal to valúes the user sharesV 
Henee the rabbinical prohibition for Jews to use coins of Hadrian, 
after the emperor had put down the Bar Kokhba revolt (AD 132-5). 

The emperors face was what made the coin a coin, and so the face 
was - to the public perception - intimately connected to the coins it 
validated. This even led to the misconception that if it was the 
imperial portrait which gave a coin its valué, then the greater the 
portrait on a coin was, the greater its valué; a misconception that some 
laws explicitly warned against. 6 The imperial portrait could also be, 
and regularly was, changed within an emperors reign - often 
betraying political motives. 7 When Herodian wanted to emphasise that 
Perennis was aiming for the throne, he mentioned coins with the 
latter’s portrait on them, which convinced Commodus of his prefect’s 


area’. 

Most recently, summarising the different sides in the debate: B. Levick, ‘Messages on 
the Román coinage: types and inscriptions’, in: Paul, Román Coins and Public Life , 41-60. 

3 Cf. Matthew 22.21, Luke 20.24. 

4 J. Lendon, ‘The face on the coins and inflation in Román Egypt’, Klio 72 (1990), 106- 
34; 116. 

5 A. Wallace-Hadrill, ‘Image and authority in the coinage of Augustus’, JRS 76 (1986), 
66-87; 66-7. 

6 Cod. Theod. 9.22; Lendon, ‘Coins and inflation’, 115. 

7 King, ‘Román portraiture’, 127. 
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betrayal. 8 More bizarrely, Dio mentions (78.16.5) how during 
Caracalla's reign, a young knight was condemned to death for 
bringing a coin vvith the imperial image on it into a brothel, only to be 
released because the emperor had died before the time of execution. 

But every coin has two sides. Only one depicts the imperial portrait. 
It has been argued that though the princeps' head was of importance, 
the reverse types were of utmost triviality, 9 but equally emphatically 
this distinction has been opposed. According to Andrew Wallace- 
Hadrill, the images that people would see - obverse and reverse - 
were ‘value-laden', k persuasive\ and represented ‘images of 
authority’. 10 Alternad vely, the reverses have been seen as interacting 
with their own obverses, in some cases representing ‘a sophisticated 
use of both obverse and reverse to portray the ruler as linked to 
heavenly powers, good fortune and the like’, basically showing 
imperial power by what was incorporated on the coin, and what was 
not." It seems most reasonable to suggest, with Barbara Levick, that 
the actual purpose of issuing coinage was intentionally kept 
ambiguous by the very people issuing the coinage, because ‘they 
might not have wished to be too clear about what it meant to have 
one’s head on a coin, where one’s peers stood in relation to that, or 
whether designs were intended to sway public opinión’. 12 

The question then arises who those people were who decided which 
images would be depicted on the imperial coinage. Whatever the 
‘true' answer to that, to the public eye it must have been the emperor 
himself. Authors from Suetonius to the anonymous author of de rebus 
bellicis all ascribe the selection of coin-types to the princeps proper. 13 
It is equally clear that the images on the coins would not go against 
the emperor's wishes. They must display the emperor as he wished to 
be perceived. The authority of the princeps over the mints becomes 
clear through an example from the reign of Hadrian. The first series of 
coins minted for that emperor, in AD 117, displayed all the titles that 
Trajan had used at the time of his death. On the second series, 
however, all those titles were disbanded. Some of them were only to 
be taken up again much later - like Pater Patriae in AD 128 - some 


o 

Herodian, 1.9.7. See supra p. 63. 

9 M. Crawford, ‘Román imperial coin types and the formation of public opinión’, in: C. 
Brooke e.a. (eds.), Studies in Numismatic Method Presented to Philip Grierson 
(Cambridge-Nevv York 1983), 47-64; 59. 

10 Wallace-Hadrill, ‘Image and authority’, 69. 

11 King, ‘Román portraiture’, 129; 127. 

12 Levick, ‘Messages on the Román coinage’, 58. 

Wallace-Hadrill, ‘Image and authority’, 68, with references: 68 n. 6. 


13 
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not at all. The change in titulature on the coinage coincided with 
Hadrian’s retum from the East, where he still had been when the first 
minting was issued. 14 It seems clear that the changes vvere a result of 
Hadrian’s orders. 

Coins were, thus, scrutinised by the powers that be. In the following 
attention is focused on the tendencies that these coins show for certain 
modes of depiction of the ruler, for association with particular deities, 
and for the broadcasting of particular religious policies. How did 
Commodus present himself through his coinage? In answering this 
question, it is essential to differentiate between the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, the joint reign of Marcus and Commodus, and the period in 
which Commodus was solé Augustus. For the First two periods it 
seems prudent to suppose that the person taking final decisions was 
Marcus rather than Commodus. It thus shows the way Marcus wanted 
to show himself and his son, rather than the way Commodus wanted 
to portray himself. Only aíter his father had died. could Commodus 
start imprinting his own authority on the choice of coin-types. 

Princeps Inven tu tis 

As one would expect from an emperor who tried strongly to present 
his son as a certified successor, Marcus Aurelius made good use of 
coinage as a way to communicate the qualities of his son to the 
Román public. 15 The birth of Commodus and his twin brother 
Antoninus was celebrated with a coin type proclaiming the Saecvli 
FELICITAS whilst showing the infants lying under a star. 16 The 
Temporum FELICITAS that Marcus' heirs would bring was also 
emphasised on coins from AD 166, the year in which the twins were 
made Caesares .' 7 After Antoninus' death, Commodus was absent from 
the coinage for a while. Only when Marcus started to grant his son 
various honours (from AD 172 onwards) did the heir-apparent 
resurface on the coinage. The bestowal of the ñame Germanicus was 
indicated on a medallion from AD 172/3, the reverse of which showed 
a youthful bust of Commodus with the legend COMMODVS Caesar 


M BMCRE 3, cxxiv, cxxvi. 

|S Kaiser-RaiO, Münzprágung , 13: 'Der "Regierungsantritt” ais Alleinherrscher war für 
Commodus seit dem Tag seiner Geburt vorbereitet und propagiert vvorden'. 

16 BMCRE 3, nos. 136-140, 936-941. Similarly, the FECVNDITATIS AVGVSTAE was 
praised: BMCRE 4, nos. 89-95, 902-910, 980-981. 

17 BMCRE 4, nos. 155-158, 949-955; Kaiser-RaiO, Münzprágung , 14; W. Szaivert, Die 
Münzprágung der Kaiser Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Venís und Commodus (Vienna 1986) 
[=MIR 18], no. 1048-9 ( = Gnecchi, MR II, 72/1, III, 151/8). 
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Germ Antonini Aug Germ Fil . 18 Likewise, Commodus' admission 
to the college of pontífices and his assumption of the toga virilis were 
broadcast through coins. 19 Marcus' coinage also emphasised the final 
step towards making Commodus Augustus - like Gaius and Lucius 
before him, Commodus became the princeps iuventutis (on the 
seventh of July 175), and a multitude of coins, from various mints, 
celebrated the event. 20 

As to the role of the divine in Marcus' mints, there seem to be no 
striking particularities. If anything, in light of the well-known later 
preference of Commodus for Hercules, the absence of the deity from 
Marcus' coinage is peculiar - especially since Hercules was a popular 
divinity on Antonine coins. Yet during Marcus Aurelius' reign not a 
single coin was minted for the sénior Augustus which featured 
Hercules. Perhaps the deity was to be linked solely to the júnior 
emperor, Lucius Verus. Under his auspices, at least, appear four aurei 
and a sesterce figuring Hercules. 21 If one would reason from that 
argument, Hercules only became ‘available' to Commodus after 
Verus' death. A gem and some medallions might strengthen the 
suggestion, as after Commodus' accession to the throne there appears 
to be some association between Hercules and the new Augustus. A 
gem from, arguably, AD 176 (the year in which Commodus became 
‘Augustus'), actually depicts the young Commodus with Hercules’ 
lion-skin. 22 In the same year, a medallion coined in Commodus' ñame 
carried an image of Hercules. 2 - Another medallion. which should be 
dated somewhere between AD 177 and 179, shows the demi-god, 
although the suggestion that Commodus' features are recognisable 
from the small Herculean image cannot be maintained. 24 The slight 
comparison between Hercules and Commodus was, furthermore, not 
at all traceable to the normal coinage. Ordinary coins, far more than 


18 • 

Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung , 14; taf. 1.6; K. Fittschen, Prinzenbildnisse anloninischer 
Zeit (Mainz 1999), 53; fig. 1 lOj. See supra pp. 32-3. 

19 Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung , 14; Fittschen, Prinzenbildnisse , 54; Fig. 1 1 Ib-c. 

20 Szaivert, Münzprágung , nos. 308-309; 336-337; 342-343; 347; Fittschen, 
Prinzenbildnisse , 54; fig. 11 Id. Commodus was contemporaneously proclaimed the SPES 
PUBLICA; Szaivert, Münzprágung , no. 344. 

21 RIC 3, nos. 510, 517-9, 1391; H. Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus im 
Spiegel seiner Miinzen’, RQA 70 (1975), 1-31; 21. 

22 A. Giuliano, ‘Un cammeo con Commodus-Herakles’, MDAI(R) 102 (1995), 327-329, 
Taf.76; G. Devoto / A. Molayem, Archeogemmologia: Pietre antiche, glittica, magia e 
litoterapia (Rome 1990), 49 Fig. 44. 

23 Szaivert, Münzprágung , no. 1072 (= Gnecchi, MR 11, 60/5). 

24 Ibidem, no. 1083 (= Gnecchi, MR II, no. 141). Gnecchi believed that he could identify 
Commodus’ features, but see Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung , 47: ‘Dies lüBt sich angesichts des 
kleinen Formats der Darstellung und der maBigen Erhaltungszustandes ... nicht beweisen’. 
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medallions and gems, should be perceived as depicling the public 
image. Such coins featuring Hercules were conspicuously absent for 
the entire co-regency of Marcus and Commodus. The only noticeable 
mythological figures to play roles of some importance on coins were 
Castor and Romulus. 25 Their appearance, however, coheres perfectly 
with the presentation of Commodus as Marcus' presumed successor - 
as indeed does the earlier incidental appearance of Hercules. 

Commodus Pius Feüx 

Alter Marcus' death, Commodus, like any pius filius (and especially 
one vvhose own position depended mainly on the standing of the dyna- 
sty), started his solé reign with a commemorative type to his deceased 
father, who was made a god, and for whom he also built the column 
which is still intact on the Piazza Colonna in Rome. 26 On the whole 
there is preciously little which characterises the earlier Commodian 
coins as in any way extraordinary. The first ‘innovation' can be dated 
to between the 10 Ul of December AD 182 and the 2 nd of January AD 
183. From this period onwards, Commodus had the word PlUS added 
to his titulature. including the coin legends. This has been taken as an 
attempt to connect himself more strongly to Antoninus Pius by styling 
himself M Commodvs Antoninvs Avg Pivs - possibly taking a 
dislance of the policies from Marcus Aurelius in the process. 27 
Alternatively, one could argüe that by naming himself Pius, Commo¬ 
dus tried to emphasise the impietas of those connected to Lucilla’s 
conspiracy. 28 Of course one argument does not exelude the other. 

25 Castor: Szaivert, Miinzprágung , nos. 403; 420 ( =RIC 3, nos. 1578, 1579, 648); 
Romulus: BMCRE 4, nos. 1726-27. Castor was a well-known rolemodel for princes: E. La 
Rocca, 'Memore di Castore : principi come Dioscuri’, ¡n: L. Nista (ed.), Castores. 
L immagine dei Dioscuri a Roma (Rome 1994), 73-90; 77-87; B. Poulsen, ‘Ideología, mito 
e culto dei Castori a Roma: dall’etá repubblicana al tardo-antico’, in: Nista, Castores , 91- 
100; 97-8. Cf. P. F. Mittag, ‘Commodus ais Pollux?’, JNG 48/49 (1998/9), 165-76. 

2 " Kaiser-Rail3, Miinzprágung , 17; taf.2.6-7; RJC 3, nos. 264-75. See appendix 1, no. 2. 

■ 7 Grosso, Commodo , 145-6; Kaiser-Ra¡í3, Miinzprágung , 17-18; P. Kneissl, Die 
Siegestitulatur der rómischen Kaiser, lintersuchungen zu den Siegerbeinamen des ersten 
und zweiten Jahrhunderts (Góttingen 1969), 112-113; BMCRE 4, elvii. Cf. CIL 6.2099. 
One should not forget, however, that in Rome filial duty was one of the key-characteristics 
of a pious person. Commodus, therefore, did certainly not distance himself from the person 
of his father, for whom he was building the column, and to whom he owed his position. 

Th.UIrich, Pietas [Pius] ais politischer Begriff im rómischen Staate his zum Tode des 
Kaisers Commodus (Breslau 1930), 74; Kneissl, Siegestitulatur , 1 13. But see Kaiser-Raift, 
Miinzprágung , 18. In Egypt Commodus was already called Pius in AD 181: E. Van’t Dack, 
‘Commode et ses épithétes Pius Félix sous les Sévéres’, in: G. Bonamente / N. Duval 
(eds.), Historiae Augustae Colloquium Parisinum. Atti dei Convegni sulla Historia Augusta 
I (Macerata 1991), 311-35; 334; P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales dans le papyrus, les 
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Whatever the direct cause for Commodus' assumption of the ñame 
Pius, one should not ignore the religious-political connotation of the 
term. After all, being Pius reflected not only someone's relation vvith 
his family, but also with the State, and the gods. 29 In James Oliver’s 
words: ‘[Commodus] justified his ovvn policy as pietas to the gods on 
the highest level, not just in the official sense. He adopted the element 
‘Pius' as part of his ñame. He thus claimed to be at the head of a 
pietas movement ...V o Though it may seem slightly exaggerated to 
assume the existence of an actual ‘movement', a reverse type minted 
in AD 187 does indícate an emphasis on a connection between the 
emperor's pietas and traditional religiosity. On it, the legend AVCTOR 
PlETATIS accompanies a sacrificing Pietas . Doubtles, it was 
Commodus who was supposed to be the Auctor Pietatis , bringing 
pietas to the wider Román realm. 31 The fact that Commodus’ coinage 
started to mention the emperor’s position as Pontifex Maximus only 
after he took up the ñame Pius , further strengthens the suggestion that 
this ñame was of(some) religious importance to Commodus. 32 

Only two years later, or perhaps even earlier, another epithet with 
religious associations was added. From AD 185 onwards the emperor 
was Félix as well. 33 Félix could imply some sort of divine protection, 
and incorporating the term into the imperial ñame seemed to connect 
Commodus explicitly to such a superhuman guardianship. 34 Rather 
than merely relating this imperial appropriation of Felicitas to the 


osíraca et tes inscriptions d'Egypte (30 a.C.- 284 p. C.) (Brussels 1964), 90-2. On the 
conspiracy, see supra pp. 52-3. 

A. Alfoldi, Die monarchische Reprásentation im rómischen Kaiserreiche (Damistadt 
1980), 206; Ulrich, Pietas, 2 1. 

30 J- H. Oliver, The piety of Commodus and Caracalla and the Ei<; BaoiAéa’, GRBS 19 
(1978), 375-388; 379. 

31 Kaiser-Rail3, Münzprágung , 36. There is, however, no evidence for the supposition put 
forward by Ulrich, Pietas , 79, that Commodus ‘ais Auctor Pietatis eine religióse Politik 
trieb, bei welcher in erster Linie weniger altrómische, ais hauptsáchlich griechische, 
orientalische, allgemein provinziale Kulte eine Steigerung erführen’. 

BMCRE 4, clviii n. 1: ‘This would fit in well with the dominant religious signification 
of “Pius’, even where it is not restricted to the actual worship of the gods’; Kneissl, 
Siegestitulatur , 113, already detects the first traces of a presumed extreme religiosity: 
‘Zugleich kündigen sich in dem neuen Titel die religiósen Neigungen des jungen 
Herrschers an'. 

33 Kneissl, Siegestitulatur , 115-6; Van’t Dack, ‘Commode et ses épithétes Pius Félix', 
334; Bureth, Les titulatures imperiales , 91; SEG 20.654: ‘Eútuxt)<; EúoepnT. 

14 J- Beaujeu, La religión romaine ¿t l'ápogée de Vempire I. La politique religieuse des 
Antonias (Paris 1955), 395; Kneissl, Siegestitulatur , 116; J. R. Fears, Princeps a Diis 
Electus. The Divine Election of the Emperor as a Political Concept at Rome (Rome 1977), 
322: ‘The epiteth felix , first adopted by Commodus, conveyed an image of special divine 
sanction ...’. Cf. now: C. de Ranieri, ‘ Salus, Felicitas, Fortuna : Le virtutes di un imperatore 
Romano. Analisi di alcune monete Commodiane’, RIN 102 (2001), 167-91. 
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tense situation arising from Perennis' fall, it seems more likely lo 
suggest, with Kaiser-RaiB. a connection to the festivities celebrating 
the first ten years of Commodus' rule.' 5 These were celebrated with 
Ludí Primi Decennales. A denarius with a reverse reading D.P.R.C, 
and showing an image of Roma with a Cornucopia and Victoriola , 
adjacent to an car of corn. musí be seen in this perspective. This 
legend could be interpreted as ‘Decennales Primi Romae Constituir. 36 
More explicitly. some asses showed an oak-wreath circled round the 
legend PRIMI DECENN(ALES) 37 

These same Decennales were the subjccl oí a coin-series depicting 
Victoria, on whose shield were inscribed the letters VO(TA) 
DE(CENNALIA). the legend of which proclaimed SAEC(VLI) 
FEL(ICITAS) - or SAEC(VLVM) FEL(IX). 38 In the same period. a new 
Felicitas- type was issued {RIC 109), the Felicitas Angustí, on which 
rather than the standard Caduceus and Cornucopia. Felicitas was 
depicted with a Caduceus and Victoriola. When one combines all oí 
the above, the image arises of a victorious and felix emperor, whose 
rule warranted well-being and abundance to the people of RomeA' 

The combinalion o\' Pius and Felix which Commodus started. would 
become part of the imperial titulature of all emperors from Caracalla 
onwards. 40 It has been suggested that the two adjectives together took 
on a new meaning. which was strongly connected to the imperial 
attitude towards the provinces. 41 Such a change in attitude had become 
necessary, the argument continúes, as there were problems in the 
provinces. Many provincial subjects no longer saw the empire as a 
coherent whole. ‘The chief problem was therefore not a purely 
political or even military problem but a spiritual one; that is to say, a 
polilico-religious one. The emperor had to show that he was not only 


Kaiser-Ra¡í3. Münzprcigung , 27, contra BMCRE 4, clix; Z. Rubín, ‘The felicitas and the 
concordia of the Severan house , SC7 3 (1976), 153-72; 162. 

RIC 3, no. 96. Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprdgung, 27. BMCRE 4, elviii proposes CONSTITUI 
instead of CONSTITU I !. Another reading could be CONDITI. 

RIC 3. nos. 249, 78+; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprdgung, 28. 

' s RIC 3, nos. 113, 449, 561; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprcigung , 28; taf. 12. 9; 82+; 83+; 
Szaivert, Mimzprágung , nos. 679-680; 697. This was the first time Commodus' coinage 
mentioned any kind of‘Saeculum Félix’. 

y> Beaujeu, Religión romaine. 381. 395-6; Chantraine. ‘Zur Reíigionspolitik des 
Commodus’, 7-8. 



Van’t Dack. ‘Comniode et ses épithétes Pius Félix', 311; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprdgung , 


27. 

41 


Oliver. ‘The piety of Commodus’, 375. 
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the chief priest of Rome, but the religious Champion of all'. 42 Trouble 
was, indeed, growing in the provinces. 43 It vvill not have helped that 
Commodus did not travel outside of Italy, once he had become solé 
emperor (though he had of course joumeyed together vvith his father). 
We cannot knovv the reason for this lack of travelling, but it may vvell 
have necessitated an altemative way to involve his subjects. 44 

One could argüe that even the eventual re-founding of Rome as the 
Col(onia) An(toniniana) Com(modianá) ought to be seen in this 
perspective. In AD 192, Commodus renamed Rome the áOávaxov 
eÚTUxf] koAgovícív Tfjg oÍKOupévr)c;, vvhile tvvo years earlier, a 
medallion had already been coined for Roma Félix. 45 The 
'construction' of this new colony must surely be connected to the 
restoration-works after the great fire of AD 192. But making Rome the 
‘iinmortal, fortúnate colony of the whole earth’ also implied that not 
just those people who happened to live in the city itself, but all the 
inhabitants of the realm could take symbolic ‘possession’ of the 
capital. Commodus' Rome thus became ‘the common capital of the 
civilized world'. 46 The emphasis on this capital as essential Symbol of 
unity for the realm could counter the loss of status which Rome would 
suffer from becoming ‘just’ a colony. 47 


4 ' Oliver, ‘The piety of Commodus’, 378. 

43 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Román Empire, 373-4. 

Cf. OG/S 519 (= CIL 3.14191); Syll'. no. 888; De Blois, ‘Emperor and empire’, 3397 
(on the third century AD); ‘Conteñíporary inscriptions ... reveal a childlike trust ¡n the 
effect of the emperor's charisma: if only the emperor ¡s there in person ... there is hope for 
better times’. 

45 Dio, 73.15,2. Cf. SHA, Comm, 8.6-9, 15.7; RIC 3, nos. 247, 629; H. D. Schultz, Amike 
Miinzen. Bildheft zur Ausstellung des Miinzkabinetls in der Antikensammlung im 
Pergamonmuseum (Berlín 1997), no. 592; fig. 14.5a. On Roma Félix ; H. Cohén, 
Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l'empire Romain. III. Médailles 
Imperiales (Leipzig 1930), no. 651; ROMAE FEUCI; C. de Ranieri, ‘ Renovado Temporum e 
’rilondazione di Roma' nelI'ideología política e religiosa di Commodo', SiudClassOr 45 


(1995), 329-68; 333. On the date AD 192; P. H. Martin. “Hercules Romanus Conditor'. Ein 
seltener Aureus des Kaisers Commodus in Karlsruhe und Wien’, Jahrbuch der Staat/ichen 
Kunstsammlungen in Badén-Württemberg 12 (1975), 51-64; M. A. Levi, ‘Roma Colonia e 
Commodo Conditor', CRDAC I 1 (1980/81), 315-20. See also infra p. pp. 107-8, 135. 

Oliver, The piety of Commodus’, 379; Levi, ‘Roma Colonia’, 316; ‘... uno dei motivi 
rilevanti delta política romana del tempo era la posizione di Roma-urbs rispetto alTItalia e 
alie province’. Cf. Dio, 52.30.1-8. who proposes to enhance the status of, and activities in, 
Rome, whilst diminishing the autonomy of the cities in the provinces: L. de Blois, ‘The 
world a city: Cassius Dio’s vievv of the Román empire’, in: L. Aigner (ed.), L 'ecumenismo 


político nella coscienza delFOccidente II (Rome 1995), 359-70; 361-2; C. Ando, ‘Was 
Rome a polis?', ClAnt 18 (1999), 5-35; 27-30. Already Frontinus called Rome regina et 
domina orbis (Front. de Aq. 2.88.1). See also Arist. Rom. 61. 

1 Levi, ‘Commodo Conditor' , 319; De Ranieri, 4 Renovado Temporum' , 353. 
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A centralising idcology of this sort would fit in well vvith the type 
of authoritarian ruler that has been described by Paul Vcyne. Such a 
ruler uses his residence as an imperial court - as Commodus used 
Rome as the central focus-point of the realm, of which the splendour 
radiated throughout the empire. 48 Rome's regeneration as the 
‘¡inmortal colony of the world' thus mirrored a rebirth of the empire 
under its emperor. 49 From this new centre, the absolute monarch ruled 
over all of his subjects. It need not be a surprise that this centralising 
attitude coincided with a steady decrease of the privileged position of 
Italy in the empire. 50 In a way. Caracalla’s constituíio Antoniniana 
could be considered the final stage of this devclopment. As the 
difference between emperor and subject increased more and more, the 
difference between citizens and non-citizens became ol less 


importance. 

The emphasis on Commodus' eoins on his dynastic claim coheres 
with this image. Commodus was, añer all, the first emperor ‘born in 
the purple'. When. from AD 186 onwards, coin legends mentioned the 
NOBILITAS AVG(VSTI), the connotation might have gone beyond a 
mere reminder that the emperor's ancestors - from Nerva to Marcus - 
were people to take pride in. 51 This nobilitas was crucial in 
legitimating Commodus' position, which after the fall of Perennis and 
the Bellum Desertorum may not have been quite so strong as the 
emperor wanted. On the other hand, with the Bellum Desertorum won, 
and the unrest in Britain subdued, the Román empire finally knew 
proper peace. The massive number of eoins stressing nobilitas , just 
when peace was accomplished, was intended to show how onlv 
Commodus could have accomplished the task. His nobilitas 
guaranteed Román power. 52 


Commodus had inherited the throne in a society in which one was 


IS P. Veyne, Le pain et le c ir que. Sociología hisíorique d’un pluralisme poliíique (París 
1976), Ch. 4: ‘L’empereur et sa capitale’, 539-792, especially, 682-685: ‘La ville étemelle 
tient lieu de cour’. Cf. N. Purcell, ‘Rome and Italy', CAH 11 2 (2000), 405-443; 412-23: 
‘The religión ofcenlrality in the greatest Antonine city’. 

49 De Ranieri, ‘ Renovado Temporum ’, 352: ‘..un atto simbólico, con il quale l’imperatore 
mirava ad operare una rinascita, una rigenerazione delta capitale..’. 

50 F. Millar, The Román Empire and iís Neighbours (London 1996"), 127. 

S| Szaivert, Münzpragung , nos. 715-716; 732-733; BMCRE 4, clci. Cf. CIL 5.4867-8, 
10.307. 

52 Alfóldi, ‘Nobilitas Augusti’, 343: ‘Der Sieg und die Nobilitas des Kaisers gehoren 
zusammen’. The stories that Commodus was Faustina’s iIlegitímate son, begotten after an 
affair with a gladiator, were thus aimed at a crucial aspect of Commodus’ self-presentation. 
Cf. SHA, Marc. Ant. 19.7; SHA, Comm. 8.1; Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.2. 
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officially not allowed to appoint a political successor by testament. He 
had furthermore not yet been able to prove his (military and 
administrative) qualities. 53 It would have been impossible for 
Commodus simply to display his sovereignty as the choice of the 
SPQR\ his election depended on the status of the dynasty. Indeed, 
Commodus consistently underlined his right to the throne as a result 
of being born, rather than adopted, into the dynasty. 51 But, as Veyne 
recognised, of all forms of leadership, only that of the monarch by 
absolute right (‘de droit subjectif) can be dynastic. Such a monarch, 
argued Veyne, has to present himself as a divinely chosen ruler, a 
ocott] p and an e¿)epyéTr)<;, vvho mirrors the ‘divine father of gods and 
men\ and vvhose prívate life is of public importance. 55 

This message of being divinely chosen, Commodus broadcast 
through the great emphasis on Providentia Deorum in his coinage. 
From the beginning of his reign, up until the middle of AD 184, she 
appeared uninterruptedly on denarii , sesterces, dupondii , and assesP' 
Between the 30 lh of May 183, and the L l ofNovember of that year, the 
goddess was even mentioned for the first time in Román history in the 
Arval Acts: 

Pro salute Imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) M. Aureli Commodi Anto[nini Aug(usti) 
pii Sarm(atici) Germ(anici) Max(imi)] ... Fratres arvales convenerunt ... lovi 
o(ptimo) m(aximo)... lunoni reg(inae)... M[inervae] ... Saluti... Providentiae 
deorum . 57 

Commodus presented himself as the pre-ordained emperor, destined to 
rule. ‘La Providentia deorum se ne manifesté plus dans le choix 
judicieux d'un successeur, mais dans la naissance heureuse du 
dauphin .. on nait dieu comme on nait prince, de pére en fils'. 58 It 


Veyne, Lepain et le cirque , 594; 607. Th. Mommsen, Rómisches Staatsrecht II (Berlín 
1878), 770. Cf. Appian, B. Civ. 3.18: ‘The Román people never surrendered ihe 
govemment to anybody to díspose of in succession. not even when they had kings (ou6e 
túv paaiXéiüu)’. 

5 ‘ De Ranieri, ‘Providentia Deorum’, 312. 

55 Veyne, Le pain et le cirque , 540-589, especially 542, 553-560, 565, 575-580. Cf. L. de 
Blois, ‘De erfenis van de Romeinse burgeroorlogen en de opbouw van de monarchie van 
Augustus’, Lampas 13 (1980), 23-39; 24. 

5 " Martin, Providentia Deorum , 339-340, nn. 235-49, with references; De Ranieri, 
‘Providentia Deorum’, 325. 

57 J. Scheid, Recherches archéologiques á la Magliana. Commentarii Fratrum Arvaiium 
qui superuní. Les copies épigraphiques des protocols annuels de la confrérie Ar\>ale (21 
Av. - 304 Ap. J.-C.) [Roma Aulica 4] (Rome 1998), 265 no. 94, III 15-18 = C/L 6.2099, col. 
III, II. 15-8; Martin, Providentia Deorum , 340 n. 258; 340-1 n. 259 mentions another 
possible dedication to Providentia Deorum in the Acts in AD 186. (Scheid, Commentarii 
Fratrum Arvaiium , 271 no. 95b, II 5 = CIL 6.2100 b) That reference, however, is more 
ambiguous, as the entire ñame of the goddess is a restoration. 

58 Beaujeu, Religión romaine , 383; De Ranieri, ‘Providentia Deorum’, 3 15. 
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might be worth adding that the limited survival chances for new-borns 
and children may have bcen of imporlance in invoking Providentia 
Deorum. Commodus was the only surviving son out of eight brothers. 
This might have inade the claim of divine involvement in exactly 
Commodus' survival more understandable. It ought also to be noted 
that the role of Providentia deorum decreased rather dramatically 
from AD 184/5 onwards; the exact period from which onvvards 
Commodus proclaimed himself Pius Félix. One form of self- 
presentation appears to have made a previous form superíluous. 
Whatever the vvay in which Commodus made it explicit, the message 
was the same throughout: the divinely chosen ruler rose far above his 
subjects. whether from Italy, or other parts of the Román world. 

One way to show divine imperial superiority was to emphasise the 
Golden Age that the emperor - and only the emperor - could bring 
about. That must be the message that the combination Pius Félix tried 
to communicate. The emperor's divine felicitas would bring his 
subjects happiness. This was the Saeculum Félix that the Ludi Primi 
Decennales served to introduce. 59 The figure of Tellus, who started to 
appear on the coinage a year later (from AD 186 to 188), transmitted 
the same idea. 60 On the one hand references were made to Hadrian, 
who also used Tellus in his coinage, and likewise proclaimed a 
Golden Age. 61 On the other hand. Commodus' coins created a sym- 
bolic message of their own. Pius Félix , Tellus Stabilita , Cornucopiae 
and Victoriola ; they all emphasised the peace and plenty the emperor 
would bring to his people. 4 In diesem Glaubenssatz des Kaiserkultes 
ist auch die bei Commodus zum ersten Male auítretenden Vereinigung 
von pius und felix zu einem doppelten Beinamen des Kaisers 
vorhanden ... denn nur den Frommen wird es gegeben, das aureum 
saeculum zu erleben'. 62 The devout who would be able to enter this 
age of happiness were connected to each other in their dedication to 
Commodus. All were his subjects. The emperor would lead them. 


Dio’s famous scntence that Commodus’ succession marked the descent from an age of 
gold to one of iron and rust (72.36.4) becomes all the more poignant ¡f Commodus 
presented his reign as precisely sucli an age of gold; Millar. Cassius Dio , 122-3. 

60 Szaivert, Mimzprágung , nos. 1120; 1123; 1128 (= Gnecchi, MR II, 84/8, 86/8-87/1). 

61 M. Grant, Román Imperial Money (Amsterdam 1972), 211-214; 267. Szaivert, 
Mimzprágung , 72 erroneously States that on coinage: ‘Sie [Tellus] ist absolut neu und 
begegnet ausschlieBlich auf Medaillonen des Commodus’. Already under Hadrian a 
medallion was minted with Tellus on the reverse and Hadrian, covered bv a lion skin, on 
the obverse. Kaiser-RaiB, Mimzprágung , 62: ‘Die Sache ist mit Temporum Felicitas 
durchaus zu vergleichen ...’; Gnecchi, MR III, no. 90. 

1,2 Alfoldi, Die monarchische Reprcisenlaíion. 207; Beaujeu. Religión romaine , 371. 
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A divine emperor and his gods 

An emperor whose status vvas so elevated clearly stood in a special 
relation with the gods. In Commodus* coinage there are four gods 
with vvhom the association seems to stretch beyond standard imperial 
practice: Janus, Júpiter, Sol, and Hercules. Commodus had himself 
depicted on coins or medallions with the attributes of all of the above 
gods at one time or another - or, alternatively, had the deities depicted 
with his own features. These gods are not, however, necessarily, the 
divinities that are most often depicted on Commodus* coins. Janus, for 
instance, only appeared on Commodus* coinage during the two years 
succeeding the celebrations of Commodus* ten years of rule, in two 
di verse types. To compare; there are two Sol-types attested for 
Commodus* reign, five types with Apollo, nine with Mars and equal 
numbers for Minerva and Felicitas, twelve with Venus (though, 
unsurprisingly, all obverses of the coins which have Venus on their 
reverse show female members of the imperial family), fourteen 
different Hercules- and fifteen Jupiter-types, and twenty-one different 
ways of depicting Victoria. 63 

Though the diversity and quantity of Janus coins was relatively 
small, the image they depicted was striking. 64 A well-known medallion 
from AD 187 showed a double Janus-head on the obverse (fig. 2). One 
of those heads was unmistakably Commodus. 65 The other head of the 
deity has been interpreted as Hercules. There is, however. no real 
reason to suppose Herculean connotations for this image. 66 The 


63 Szaivert, Mümprágung , 43-55. 

' ,l Janus was a deity that was scarcely present on imperial coinage anyhow. Before 
Commodus, only Hadrian had him depicted on his aurei, and Antoninus Pius on sesterces 
and asses. The latter might be related to the fact that Janus was the standard deity depicted 
on the reverse of asses in the Republic. It is possible that Commodus here. as elsewhere in 
his coin types, followed Hadrian’s example (Cf. p. 98 n. 61.); P. Bastien, Le buste 
monétaire des Empereurs Romains. 3 Vols. (Wetteren 1992-4), I, 323, Pl. 53.1-2; BMCRE 
3, nos. 100, 1335; BMCRE 4, nos. 1317, 1319. 

Cohén, Description historique des monnaies , no. 717; Kaiser-RaiB, Miinzpragung , 61 -2; 
fig. 15.5; M. Bergmann, Die Strahlen der Herrscher. Theomorphes Herrscherbild und 
politische Symbolik im Hellenisnws und in der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Mainz 1998), 265; 
fig. 51.4. Cf. LIMC 5.1, 618-23; 621, no. 13, a Spanish as on which both faces of the deity 
are replaced by that of Pompey. The triumvir , however, was only so depicted after his 
death. 

Gnecchi, MR II, no. 131; BMCRE 4, clxxxi; Grosso, Commodo , 239. Beaujeu, Religión 
romaine , 376, saw the medallion as the first step of‘assimilation de Commode á Hercule - 
association étroite en 187 sous le signe de PAge d'or\ Chantraine, l Zur Religionspolitik 
des Commodus', 23-4 already noted that the identification with Hercules is untenable. Also 
taken up by Kaiser-RaiB, Miinzpragung , 61: ‘Seit Gnecchi geistert ein solches Monstrum 
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‘Hercules-parf of the Janus-head is in no vvay different from thc 
‘normal' Janus reverse type which was produced in the same year 
Rather than putting emphasis on an alleged association to Hercules, 
attention should be focused on the medallion as a whole. It is 
noticeable that surrounding the Janus/ Commodus-faces the legend 
displayed Commodus' normal titulature, as if it were simply thc 
emperor’s face that adorned the medallion. The emperor seems to 
have presented himself as one side of the deity whose double head, 
looking both forvvard and backward, symbolised a new era. 
Commodus' face, furthermore, was the one that looked forward - 
suggesting the luturc he would bring forth. Perhaps it was the future 
of his reign that the medallion expressed. instead of the desire to be 
seen as Commodus-Janus, referring. possibly, to the peace associated 
with the closing of the gates of Janus. 67 Peace was definitely what 
Commodus' reign brought, and if one could not boast great military 
victories, restoration of peace and order after the horrors of the plague 
and the extensive wars in Marcus' reign. could be considered the next- 
best thing. In any case, thc contents of the future were explained on 
the reverse of the medallion. Tellus Stabilita unequivocally 
symbol ised the golden days that could be expected; the Tempovum 
Felicitas that were advertised elsewhere. 

As much as Janus. Sol was a deity who could be intimately connected 
to the inauguration of a new age. It was not, therefore, so surprising 
that this deity too was closely associated to the emperor in his 
coinage. This may be the case on a medallion from AD 190/91 (fíg. 
3). On its reverse, a standard depiction of Sol - the deity wearing a 
radíate crown is mounting a cjuadriga , which is about to charge off 
towards the right top of the coin, whilst in the right bottom comer 
Tellus rests with a horn of plenty - was slightly, but significantly, 
altered. The figure of Sol, beardless in all other known examples of 
this reverse-type. suddenly became bearded - according to Marianne 
Bergmann a clear sign that the figure was intended to signify the 
emperor. 68 She assumes that this medallion ought to be connected to 

denn auch durch die Forschung'. 

67 Commodus issued four different Pax-types in his solé rule, against one type during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and one during Marcus' and Commodus' co- 
regency. None of Commodus’ types, however, was issued in AD 187; Szaivert, 51, 71. One 
of the omens forecasting Commodus' death. as mentioned in the SHA, Comni. 16.4, was 
that la ñus geminus sita spante apertus esl. 

" s Bergmann, Sírahlen dar Herrscher, 247; Fig. 46.2-3; R. Pera, ‘Omaggio a Corntnodo su 
una nioneta di Apamea di Bitinia’, NAC 16 (1987), 251 -64; 261. 
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the Golden Age, which Commodus is indeed recorded to have 
officially declared during the last years of his reign. 6 " Whether people 
wi 11 have sufficiently scrutinised the medallion to see the association 
that the small figure put forward, ¡s, of course, a legitímate question, 
to which no clear-cut answer can be given. Yet to say that people 
might not have fully realised the implication of an image does not take 
that image away. Whatever the reception of the Sol-with-beard may 
have been, the association was broadcast all the same. 

The Golden Age was not. however. all that Commodus broadcast 
through his coinage, and all the gods that received special attention 
need not be (and should not be) fitted into one great overlapping 
scheme. As far as Sol is concerned, the connection to a Golden Age 
seems convincing. But Commodus' attitude towards the gods was 
more diverse. A good example of this are the various images of 
Júpiter on Commodus' coins. On Commodus' coinage of the years 
AD 186/7 a new type of Júpiter can be found. Aurei , denarii, and 
asses were minted reading IOVI EXSVPER(ATORI). 70 It might well be 
more than a coincidence that denarii of the same year, which display 
Commodus with the new title of Pater Senatus , show the emperor 
with a branch in his right hand. and an eagle-tipped sceptre in the left. 
These were the exact same attributes as had been given to the Júpiter 
Exsuperantissimus - and the god, though seated as opposed to the 
standing emperor, had held the attributes in the same hands. 71 The 
parallel between the ruler of the gods and the ruler on earth may well 
have been understood, though perhaps only later. An inscription from 
Trevi, from AD 192, made Commodus himself omnium virtutum 
exsuperantissim us. 12 


Bergmann, Strahlen der Herrscher , 252; Dio, 73.15.6, 73.16.1; SHA, Comm. 14.3. Cf. 
Beaujeu, Religión romaine , 371: ‘Plusieurs indices d'un premier toumant dans la politique 
religieuse du régne se révélent dans la numismatique des années 185-186: le théme de 
l’Age d'or s’enrichit de motifs inédits...’ 

" Szaivert, Münzprágung, 69; nos. 712-3, 730-1 (=RIC 3, nos. 152-3, 508; BMC RE 4, nos 
205, 213); Kaiser-Raií3, Münzprágung, 62. There is no reason to assume with C. De 
Ranieri, ‘Commodo-Mercurio. Osservazioni sulla política religiosa Commodiana’, PP 51 
(1996), 422-41; 430: ‘una fusione tra il ’Signore del cielo 1 Siriaco (Ba’al Shamín) e Iuppiter 
Optimus Maximus’, especially not since, as she herself recognises, Commodus ‘rinunció a 
fornire una veste iconográfica origínale alia nuova divinitá’. Rather than in the light of 
Oriental symbolism, it appears worthwhile to look at the ‘new god’ as a supreme variant of 
Júpiter Optimus Maximus - fitting, perhaps, for a supreme emperor. Cf. CIL 6.2099, Col I. 
1. 13 (Arval Acts); AE 1958.179; J. R. Fears, ‘The Cult of Júpiter and Román Imperial 
Ideology’, ANRW 11.17.1 (1981), 3-141; 113. 

1 BMCRE 4, nos. 222-5; R. Pera, ‘Note sul culto di Giove nelle monete di Commodo’, 
R/N 92 (1980), 109-122; 117. 

72 CIL 14.3449 ( = ILS 400): IMP CAES L AELIO AURELIO COMMODO AUG ... 
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In AD 189. a step further was taken. Coins and medallions 
displayed Júpiter Invenís. Mattingly already suggested that one should 
see this type as a commemoration of the young Júpiter, with 
references to the young emperor.” It has been argued that this was 
overstating the case, yet it seems more realistic to suggest an 
unnecessary understatement on the parí of Mattingly. 74 For, as 
Marianne Bergmann has recently brought forward forcefully, the 
young Júpiter on the coins undeniably bears the emperor’s features 
(fig. 4). 75 The larger eyes and slightly different beard leave no room 
for doubt - the face is that of Commodus. One might even want to go 
one step beyond this. The physique of the Júpiter-figure appears 
slightly less muscular than that in other depictions of the supreme god. 
Especially in the light of later coins, which transfer the emperor’s 
features to the body of Hercules, whilst maintaining the over-muscular 
body of the demi-god. this seems peculiar. A possible solution could 
be that here the difference between ‘emperor with attributes of a god', 
and ‘god reincarnated in the emperor' was made specific. Such an 
argument must. however, remain highly tentative, and cannot make 
any claims as to the reception of such subtleties. 

Still. the association with Júpiter was firmly put fonvard. In this 
case, rather than a Golden Age. it was the emperor's superior position 
which was cmphasised. Commodus ruled on earth like Júpiter in 
heaven. This point was. though indirectly, also made by the issues 
from AD 191, which mentioned Júpiter Defensor Salutis Angustí , and 
Júpiter Optimus Maximus Sponsor Securitatis Augusti . 76 A Júpiter who 
protected the emperor's welfare cannot have been the emperor himself 
in the guise of Júpiter. But a supreme god who personally protected 
his emperor certainly implied divine consent to that emperor's rule. 
Chantraine sees these issues as a reaction to Perennis' plot. which 
according to Herodian was reported to the emperor during the 
festivities for Júpiter Capitolinus. 77 An explanation for the fact that 
they had not have been coined lar earlier, in AD 185/6, would be to 

pACAtORi OREIS FELICI INVICTO ROMAN HERCULl ...OMN/UM VIRTUTUM 
EXSUPERA NT/ ORDO DECURIONUM COMMODIANOR.... Cf. CIL 6.420 (= ILS 398). 

73 BMCRE 4, clxxv; nos. 253-5, 264, 623-4, 635: IOVI IVVENI; Gnecchi, MR II, nos. 
43-4. 

1 Kaiser-RaiI3, Mimzprágimg , 62: ‘Mattingly geht zu weit ... numismatische 
Überinterpretationen*. 

BMCRE 4, nos. 253-5, 264, 623-4: Bergmann, Strahlen der Herrscher , 265; Fig. 51.5-6. 
Also Pera, ‘Omaggio a Commodo’, 261: “luppiter Iuvenis si é incamato neU’imperatore’. 
Cf. BMC, Mysia. 151; fig. 30.4. Cf. infra p. 170. 

10 RIC 3, nos. 596-7; Chantraine, ‘Zur Reíigionspolitik des Commodus', 14; Figs. 3.8-9. 
Herodian. 1.9.2-3. 


77 
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place them vvithin the new (religious) policy oí'the years AD 190-2 - 
a form of gratitude in retrospect to the gods that had supported the 
emperor up till thcn. 78 The coins may certainly be an expression of 
gratitude, but it seems unwise to connect them with Perennis' 'plot\ 
since the reliability of Herodian for these events is highly 
questionable. 79 


In all of the above cases, Commodus' association with a specific deity 
was made explicit through, at the most, a small number of images. 
These images were also almost inevitably found on medallions, 
which, as has been mentioned above, were minted in smaller numbers, 
and aimed at a limited (and for the emperor well-defined) audience; an 
audience of fc insiders\ who were in all probability somehow educated 
and aware of the emperor's wishes. Medallions, finally, appear to 
have been more flattering anyhow - almost as if they were the visual 
equivalent to panegyric (though not to the extent of gemstones). Up to 
the last three years of his reign, Commodus could thus have defended 
his visual programme as not being very different from 'standard' 
imperial self-presentation. In the last three years of Commodus' 
regime, however, from AD 190 to the very end of AD 192, the 
association of the emperor with the demi-god Hercules went well 
beyond what all but the most extravagant Román emperors had put 
forward. 

There is no proper evidence that this role of Hercules was very 
clearly anticipated in the coinage. 80 The Janus-medallion of AD 187 
turned out not to have Herculean connotations. Ñor has Rostovtzeff s 
argument that the 'identification' of Commodus with Hercules already 
started in AD 185 survived modern criticism. 81 As crucial evidence for 
an early stage in Commodus' coinage, in which Hercules was slowly 


78 

Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus’, 14 n. 73. 

9 See supra p. 63. 

80 Ñor ¡s there evidence that Hercules was otherwise publicly put forward. The 
establishing of the sociales Herculani , known from two inscriptions, only took place some 
time after AD 186. In one of the inscriptions Commodus is addressed as Pius Félix (CIL 
6.1339 = ILS 1 121). The other inscription ( CIL 6.31691 = 1LS 1120) mentions M. Atilius 
Severus, cónsul of AD 183, in the context of the sociales Herculani. Though Atilius 
Severus was exiled in AD 183 (SHA, Comm. 4.1 1), he may well have retumed to favour 
later; Grosso, Commodo , 160-1 n. 4: “Evidentemente, dopo l’esilio» Severo rientró a Roma, 
come altri’. On the sodales in this period: H.-G. Pflaum, Les Sodales Antoniniani de 
l époque de Marc-Auréle (Paris 1966), 1 -2. 

81 M. I. Rostovtzeff, ‘Commodus-Hercules in Britain’, JRS 13 (1923), 91-109, criticised 
by Beaujeu, Religión ramaine, 404-405; W. Derichs, Herakles. Vorbild des Herrschers in 
der Aniike (PhD - Cologne 1950), 25-27. Cf. Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des 
Commodus’, 25. 
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‘introduced* as the emperor's divine guardián there is an undated (!) 
rare issue which is variously dated somewhere between AD 186 and 

191 (though commonly between AD 186-9). on which Hercules was 
explicitly menlioned as Commodus' comes , and an equally difficult to 
date sardonix intaglio from the British Museum, on which the deity 
was also so depicted. s: Finally, a medallion from AD 186/7 shows on 
its reverse Hercules standing in front of Commodus, who was making 
a sacrifice. 83 Hercules thus did figure on Commodian coins before AD 
190, but these appearances were lew, and of little consequence. 
Especially compared to the ongoing association with Janus, Sol, and 
Júpiter in the years immediately preceding AD 190, there appears to 
be nothing noticeable in the way Commodus liad Hercules depicted on 
his coins in this period. Still, some scholars have presupposed a slow 
‘assimilation' between emperor and deity, which eventually led to fu 11 
‘identification’. 84 Yet if one tries to look at the coinage without prior 
knowledgc of the succeeding period. it seems that rather than a slow 
assimilation between Commodus and Hercules, the demi-god 
suddenly appeared in the emperor’s visual programme in a way 
unparalleled by any other (earlier) deity. 

It must be stressed at this point that it was not the fact that 
Commodus used Hercules as a ‘paradignf which was noticeable per 
se - many rulers in antiquity, from Alexander the Great onwards, had 
strongly associated themselves with the demi-god. 85 Commodus, 
however, shunned ambiguity, and unequivocally declared himself the 
new incarnation of Hercules. Some development may be seen in the 
legend which was used on the coinage of AD 190-2. It first said 

x * RIC 3, no. 634; BMC RE 4, no. 616; British Museum 2019; E. Flisi, Questioni di 
ritrattistica antoniniana dalla collezione del palazzo Ducale di Mantova (Florence 1989), 
109, G; Kaiser-RaiG, Münzprágung , 48. O. Palagia, ‘Imitation of Hercules in ruler 
portraiture. A survey from Alexander to Maximinus Daza’, Bóreas 9 (1986), 137-151; 147. 
On comités see still: A. D. Nock, ‘The emperor’s divine comes’, JRS 37 (1947), 102-116. 
Novv also: L. Possenti, ‘Le divinitá comités’, AFLM 28 (1995), 141-70; 142-4. 

83 Gnecchi, MR II, no. 95; Flisi, Questioni di ritrattistica , 108, E I. 

84 • 

Beaujeu, Religión romaine , 376: ‘Les deux étapes de l’assimilation de Commode á 
Hercule association étroite en 187 sous le signe de I’Age d'or, identification complete en 

192 Palagia, “Imitation of Hercules’. 147: ‘the assimilation was effected in a number of 
stages’; Szaivert, Münzprágung , 68. Mosl extremely, Giuliano, ‘Un cammeo con 
Commodo-Herakles’, 328: ‘La sua assimilazione a Herakles si accentua durante tutto ¡I 
principato sino a divenire quasi esclusiva negli ultimi anni\ 

85 Palagia, ‘Imitation of Hercules’; U. Huttner. Diepolitische Rolle der Heraklesgestalt im 
griechischen Herrschertum (Stuttgart 1997); S. Ritter, Hercules in der rómischen Kunst 
von den Anfángen bis Augustus (Heideiberg 1995); Derichs, Herakles ; O. Hekster, 
‘Propagating power: Hercules as an example of Román emperors in the second century 
AD’, in: H. Bowden / L. Rawling (eds.), Herakles-Hercules in the Ancient World 
(fortheoming). 
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HERCULI COMMOD1ANO, on medallions, sesterces, dupondii , and 
asses. Only some time later, from December 191 on, medallions and 
coins from all valúes read Herculi Romano Augusto. 86 One could, 
perhaps, argüe that the Hercules Commodianus was not so different 
from Hercules as a comes , vvhilst with the Hercules Romanus true 
identification between Commodus and Hercules was acknowledged. 87 
Yet such an argument would neglect the fact that as late as AD 192 a 
medallion was coined in which Commodus wears the lion-skin 
(though not over his head) but is named L AELIUS AURELIUS 
Commodus Aug Pius Félix, and has his normal titulature on the 
reverse. A dupondius from AD 191-2 has a similar obverse, but a 
reverse reading HERCULI ROMAN l AUG SC. 88 Apparently, arguing for a 
direct chronological development is an oversimplification. 

Simply equating the comes Hercules and the Hercules 
Commodianus would also fail to take into account the parallelism 
between the Hercules Commodianus , and the similarly-called senate, 
cities, legions, and other institutions. 89 Surely these reclassifications 
implied more than mere association to the princeps. It may be telling 
that a rare aureus of AD 190/1, the reverse of which was identical to 
the coins mentioning the Hercules Commodianus , read HERC COM. 90 
It seems odd (though not impossible) to argüe from this fact that the 
comes Hercules and the Hercules Commodianus were inter- 
changeable. The coins of smaller denomination consistently 
mentioned HERCULI COMMODIANO. Only the aurei were 
different. The difference in size between the aurei and the asses is 
negligible, so lack of space on the gold coins cannot be the reason for 
the abbreviation. 91 


86 HERCULI COMMODIANI: Szaivert, Mimzprágung, nos. 1 144-5 (= Gnecchi, MR II, 
79/5-6); BMC RE 4, nos. 669, 676-7; p. 831 * (= RIC 3, nos. 581, 586, 591). HERCULI 
ROMANI AUGUSTO: Szaivert, Mimzprágung , nos. 1162-70 (= Gnecchi, MR II, 77/2, 
79/7-10, 80/3-7); RIC 3, nos. 250-4b, 637-40, 643-4; Flisi, Questioni di ritrattistica, I 10, N, 
1-3. 

87 

M. Jaczynowska, ‘Le cuite de ITIercule romain au temps du Haut-Empire’, ANRW 
11.17.2 (1981), 631-661; 639. 

88 Bastien, Bus te monétaire II, 375; pl. 72.3, 72.5; J. Toynbee, Román Medallions [= 
Numismatic Studies 5] (New York 1944), 75 (= Gnecchi, MR II, no. 114). 

89 Supra p. 78. Cf. also CONCOR(DIA) COMMODI(ANA) (BMCRE 5, NO. 668, 675*) the 
Flamen Comm(odianus) ( CIL 6.1577); the ordo decurionum commodianor(um) (CIL 
14.2449 = ILS 400, addressed to Commodus as Invictus Romanus Hercules ), and the 
FELIC(itas) COM(modiana) ( BMCRE 4, p. 746). Cf. EDH no. HD000480 (= AE 
1982.958). 

90 BMCRE 4, no. 300 (=/?/C 3, no. 221). 

91 Aureus: RIC 3, no. 221 (= BMCRE 5, no. 300): 112.6/7.30. As: RIC 3, no. 591 (= 
BMCRE 5, no. 677): 134.2/8.70. 
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It might be permissible to see this difference in the light oí 
‘audience-controT. Gold coins would be far more likely to come to the 
direct attention of the senatorial elite, for vvhom the divine claims of 
their princeps would seem a direct affront. Images, furthermore, are 
‘encoded in such a way as to communicate specific things to specific 
cultures or groupsV 2 This is not to sav that senators would have been 
unaware of Commodus’ message, just because he limited it to 
medallions (which were only given to those subjects chosen by the 
empcror). and coins of lesser valué. 93 Yet a differentiation of messages 
from one médium - aimcd at one audience - to another, could be a 
reason for the diverse legends on the different coins. Not all layers of 
society were thus, initially, made irrevocably aware of Commodus' 
Herculean claim. Such limilation of audience (if that was indeed what 
was going on) points at some development in the way the emperor's 
claims were introduced. though not, necessarily, at an assimilation by 
steps. 

Anyhow, from (probably) the end of AD 191 onwards, almost all 
forms of coinage unequivocally read HERCULI ROMANO 
AUGUSTO. 94 At the same time, numerous new reverse types were 
issued featuring Hercules. On them, the various strands of auto- 
representation that had been introduced earlier in Commodus' reign 
seem to have been drawn together. The ‘officiaF change of 
Commodus* ñame in AD 191. to Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus 
Augustus Pius Félix, fits the pattern. The emperor turned back to his 
full ñame of birth - the ñame that Lucius Verus had given up after 
Antoninus Pius' death. 95 Hercules, like Commodus, ruled the earth by 
divine (birth)right. Through his deeds he had freed the world of 
monsters, and brought peace and abundance to the people he cared 
for; a Golden Age like the one Commodus had promised to his 


92 D. Freedberg, The Power of Images. Suiches in the History and Theory of Response 
(Chicago 1989), 23. 

The earlier mentioned AD 192 medallion (supra p. 105 n. 88), which still used the 
traditional liiulature of the emperor, though in combination with a 1 ion-skin, could in this 
interpretation have been intended for someone who would not unequivocally have 
supported a far-going assimilation between emperor and deity, such as most of the senators. 
An unusual sesterce (RJC 3, no. 613) from the first half of AD 192 might imply that 
Commodus had not yet abandoned all relations with the senate. On it, the emperor, ciad in 
toga, greets the Victoria of the Curia - and thus the senate itself. Is this a sign of good-will, 
or a message of final victory over the senators? The message is not clear, and very much in 
the eye of the beholder, both now and in antiquity; M. R.-Alfóldi, Bild und Bildersprache 
der rómischen Kaiser. Beispiele und Analysen (Mainz 1999), 163-5 Abb. 210. 

94 Szaivert, Münipragung, nos. 853-859 (=RIC 3, nos. 251-254d, 637-640, 643-644, 721); 
Flisi, Questioni di ritrattistica , 110, N. 

Kaiser-RaiB, Münzpragung , 58-9. 
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subjects. A multitude of coins from AD 190 reading SAECULI / 
TEMPORUM FELIC(ITAS), and depicting a caduceus between 
Crossing cornucopiae strengthened this image. 96 The idea vvas further 
illustrated on a medallion from AD 191/2. On it, the obverse of the 
emperor with the lion-skin vvas combined vvith a reverse depicting the 
seasons in the guise of four children, and with the legend 
TEMPORUM FELICITAS. 97 The suggestion that it vvas the emperor 
in the form of Flercules who would bring those happy seasons along 
was clear. 

The Temporum! Saeculi Felicitas mintage of 190 had, hovvever, 
another connotation as vvell. It should be seen, as Kaiser-RaiB already 
realised, in combination with Commodus' thirtieth birthday/' 8 In that 
very same light a series of sesterces and asses ought to be analysed. 
Their reverse showed Commodus, in priestly gown, ploughing and 
accompanied by two oxen. This vvas undeniably a conditor scene. The 
legend stated COLLANCOM and has almost inevitably been 
interpreted in connection to Commodus' renaming of Rome/' 1 ' Yet 
doing so gives rise to two major problems. First of all, these coins 
would be two years too early. 100 Secondly, the legend ought then to be 

COL(onia) L(ucia) AN(toniniana) COMímodiana). 101 But in AD 
190 Commodus* official ñame still incorporated Marcus, not Lucius. 
The naming of a colony could not deviate from the emperor's official 
ñame. This problem has been long recognised, and as an altemative, 
the idea has been put forward that there were two different 
foundations. Rome was only the second of these. The first vvas the 

COL(onia) L(anuvina) AN(toniniana) COM(modiana). , ü2 


RIC 3, nos. 565. 573, I45+; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzpragung , 48; Fig. 22.1.3. 

Kaiser-RaiB, Münzpragung , 51; fig. 26.2; Gnecchi, MR II, nos. 135-7, 87/3); Flisi, 
Questioni di ritratíistica, 1 10, L 2. 

98 RIC 3, nos. 209. 214, 565-67, 573-5; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzpragung, 48-9. Cf. W. Schmidt, 
Geburtstag im Alterlum (Giessen 1908), 63-4, 69. 

RIC 3, nos. 560, 570; Beaujeu, Religión romaine , 398-9; Grosso, Conwwdo , 319-20; 
Heer, VitaCommodi, 101-2. 

100 Grosso, Conimodo, 320 unconvincingly explains the two year gap away by assuming 
these coins to anticípate the event of AD 192. Jaczynowska, ‘Le cuite de FHercule romain’, 
638, without further evidence, claims Rome was already renamed in AD 190. 

101 Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus’, 30 n. 140, and Kaiser-RaiB, 
Münzpragung , 49, n. 347, list various alternatives for Anfoniana, with the authors who have 
put the readings forward. 

102 Martin, ‘'Hercules Romanus Conditor”; Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Comm¬ 
odus’, 30 n. 140; Kaiser-RaiB. Münzpragung , 49; De Ranieri, ‘ Renovado Temporum ’, 348. 
Perhaps Ostia was renamed Colonia Félix Commodiana alongside Rome, as a lead-fistula 
seenis to imply. The fístula was announced in 1856 by Visconti, but dissapeared thereafter. 
Grosso, Conwwdo , 370-1 (with references) argued in favour of its genuineness, though he 
believed its provenance may well have been Rome itself. See now C. Bruun, ‘L'amministra- 
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Commodus, like Aníoninus Pius, vvas bom in Lanuvium. The 
emperor also retumed there, and even performed in the tovvn's arena: 
‘He vvas also called the Román Hercules, because he had killed wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre al Lanuvium' (appellatus esí etiam Roma¬ 
nas Hercules, quod jeras Lanuvii in amphitheatro occiciisseí ). 103 It 
vvould, then, hardly be surprising that for his 30 lh birthday he raised 
the status of the municipality to that ofa colony. One might add that 
Lanuvium is one of the few places (rom which wc have epigrafic evi- 
dence that testiíles to practical usage of Commodus' nevv month- 
names, referring to the Idus Cornrnodas. m Lanuvium, also, vvas vvell- 
known for its local Hercules cult. 105 Kaiser-RaiB suggests an inte- 
resting reconstruction. For his birthday. the emperor made Lanuvium 
a colony, and during the ensuing festivities, he appeared in the guise 
of Hercules in the arena. As a result, he vvas named Hercules Roma- 
nus. 101 ’ One should add that the demi-god vvas a mythological founder 
of cities anyhovv. On his return from Gades, after performing the 
labour of stealing the cattle of Geryon, he founded a great many 
settlements - Herculaneum only being one of the more obvious 
amongst them. 107 Hercules even started the ancient cult at the Ara 
Maxima in Rome itself on this journey, añer defeating the monster 
Cacus. 108 The demi-god thus linked the Golden Age the emperor 
vvould bring, his superhuman function as conditor (both of Lanuvium 
and Rome),""' and the ruler's right of reigning through divine birth. 


zione imperiale di Ostia e Portus’, in: Idem/ A. G. Zevi (eds.). Ostia e Portus e i rapporti 
con Roma (forthcoming), who reasons that renaming Ostia with the same ñame as Rome, 
could be seen as further evidence for the cióse relationship between Rome and Ostia. 

103 SHA, Comm. 8.5. 

104 CIL 14.21 13. See infra p. 166 n. 13. 

105 Grosso, Comm odo, 333. 

Kaiser-RaiB, Mimzprágung , 49. It seems, however. unlikely that Commodus was called 
'Hercules Romanus’ without any prior anticipation, and it appears that the Historia Augusta 
mixes its chronology. Yet the general argument is attractive. On Commodus’ actions in the 
amphitheatre, see infra Ch. 4: ' An emperor on display’, passim. 

10 Diog. I lal. Ant. Rom. 1.44. Cf. Pompen, which may have been named after Hercules’ 
triumphal procession; Serv. Aen. 7.662. Cf. T. P. Wiseman, l Domi Nobiles and the Román 
cultural elite' in: M. Cébeillac-Gervasoni (ed.). Les «Bourgeoisies» municipales italiennes 
aiL\ He et ler siecles av. J.-C. (Paris - Naples 1983), 303-4; 303: ‘Wherever Herakles went 
in his western journeys, he fathered genealogically significant children’. 

" IK F. Coarelli, II foro Boario dalle origini alia fine delta repubblica (Rome 1992 2 ), 61-77. 
Cf. M. A. Levi, ‘Ercole al Foro Boario e le origini di Roma’, RAL ser. 9 vol. 7.4 (1996), 
665-76, on the (possible) importance of the Forum Boarium (and Ara Maxima) as the area 
from which the city of Rome originated. 

109 Levi, ‘Roma Colonia’, 320: ‘... la rifondazione di Roma come colonia ecumenia 
Commodiana avrebbe messo Commodo nella posizione di conditor che la tradizione di 
tutto il mondo classico considerava sovrumana benemerenza'. Cf. E. S. Ramage, 
‘Augustus 1 propaganda in Spain’, Klio 80 (1998), 434-90; 439-48. 
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Hercules, of course, had been a man tumed god - yet the divine 
status that Commodus was trying to assume seems to have not been so 
far removed from actual divinity. Indeed, a divine example of a mortal 
who through his deeds for mankind reaches immortality was all too 
appropriate for a monarch by divine right. More than ever beíore, 
Hercules' labours themselves vvere depicted on the coins. 11 " More than 
ever before, also, Hercules was used in coin-types that bore little or no 
relation to the deity's mythological narrative. 'Even the type of 
Commodus and Africa, illustrating the *Providence of Augustus', 
shows Commodus in the guise of the god’. 1 " 

From AD 190 onwards. the comparison between emperor and god 
was pontifically put forward. Possibly there was a slight development 
in the gradation of id entific ation, and in the composition of the 
enveloped audience, but, if any. it concerned subtleties. Far more 
obvious was the increase in Hercules-depictions on the coinage, both 
quantitatively (Szaivert recognises six new Hercules-types in the years 
AD 190-2. compared to, for instance, one new Jupiter-type; the Júpiter 
Defensor ), and as far as the actual assimilation between emperor and 
god was concerned. Earlier associations, as has been said, had 
inevitably been few, and somewhat ambiguous. Sol had been hinted at 
by the presence of a beard, and Júpiter by slight (though clearly 
recognisable) changes of the features. The image of ‘Commodus- 
Janus' had been on the obverse of a medallion, and the comparison 
between Janus and Commodus more explicit. Yet one could argüe that 
it was the future the deity would bring about. rather than Janus 
himself, that Commodus tried to identify with - a symbolic passing of 
the threshold to peace. As with Sol and Júpiter, the Commodus-Janus 
medallion was, at most. extremely rare - possibly even unique. All of 
this changed with Hercules. Now the emperor was fully. and 
repeatedly, depicted with Hercules' lion-skin and club. These images 
were not limited to medallions, ñor to reverses. Nobody could fail to 
notice the suggestion that the emperor was putting forward. He was 
the god incarnate. 

Such a sudden bombardment of images is unlikely to have appeared 
without a cause. Tentatively, one could suggest a change in self- 
presentation related to Commodus' thirtieth birthday, which more or 
less coincided with ten years of solé rule. Much as the Saeculum Félix 


"" R. Volkommer, ‘Die Zwólf Arbeiten des Herakles in der rómischen Reichspragung’, in: 
T. Hackens / G. Moucharte (eds.), Proceedings of the XIth International Numismatic 
Congress II (Louvain-la-Neuve 1993), 313-20: 314, 316-7, figs. 15-6. 

111 BMCRE 4, clxxviii; Szaivert, Münzprágung , no. 861. 
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had been announced in relation to the Ludí Primi Decennales , the 
emperor’s Herculean divinity might well have been connected to a 
new set of festivities. However, another possibility should also be 
brought under consideration . The powerful freedman Cleander fell. as 
has been discussed, in AD 190. in the course of an organised popular 
riot. Cassius Dio (73.13.1) explicitly mentions that ‘It vvas not the 
soldiers ... that killed him [Cleander], as in the case of Perennis, but 
the populace'. To which Herodian adds: 

Commodus novv feared there would be popular violence (ó 8é KópoSos 
SeSid)? pev Tf|v toü 8ppou kíwioxu) and an attempt to remove him by 
revolution. (Herodian, 1.13.7) 

The events had shocked Commodus. A number of reverse types from 
ensuing years emphasised the divinities that had personally protected 
Commodus - from dangers just past, or longer ago. Júpiter vvas 
explicitly made the Defensor and Sponsor Securitotis (or Salutis ) 
Angustí." 2 Kvbele and Sarapis vvere introduced as Mater Dewrn 
Conservatrix Angustí, and Serapis Conservator Angustí.'" The latter 
should be interpreted in light of Sarapis' function as protector of the 
transport of Egyptian corn. In AD 190 the deity had already been 
explicitly portrayed as such." 4 The uproar that caused Cleander's fall. 
was, of course. connected to a shortage of corn in Rome. Kybele's 
strong agrarian character, and her function of fertility deity might be 
of importance as well. 115 

It seems reasonable to suggest a change of policy from the side of 
Commodus, as a result of the tumultuous period that caused 
Cleander's death. The Historia Augusta actually implies as much: 

A great lamine aróse in Rome (inopia ingens Romae exorta est)... because 
tliose who then ruled the State were plundering the food supply [annonam 


112 See supra p. 102. 

11 ' RIC 3, nos. 509, 601, 605, 607; Chantraine, “Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus’, 15, 
fies. 3.10-1. Cf. possibly also L/MC 5, ‘lanus’, no. 19: A denarius from the very beginning 
of the reign of Pertinax, and therefore probably still selected under Commodus, which is 
coined /ano Conservatori. 

114 Kaiser-RaiB, Mimzprágimg , 41, Taf. 20.9, 21.1; S. A. Tacács, isis and Sarapis in the 
Román world (Leiden - New York - Cologne 1995), 113: ‘... the reverse legend Serapidi 
Conservatori, which refers to the function of protecting the transport of cereals’; L. 
Vidman, Serapis bei den Griechen und Rómern: epigraphische Studien zur Verbreitung 
undzu den Tragern des ágyptischen Kultes (Berlín 1970), 77. 

115 Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus’, 16, noted that the Matemus- 
conspiracy ought to have taken place during festivities for Magna Mater, had it not been 
discovered on time; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung , 43: ‘Die Bezilge Kybele/Matemus Attentat 
und Serapis Cleander sind evident’. The trustworthiness of a possible Matemus-conspiracy 
in Rome is. however, highly doubtful (see supra pp. 66-7), and the connection is tentative 
at best. 
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vastarent ii qui tune rem publicara gerebarnt)... but for the time he 
[Commodus] pretended that a golden Age liad come, with the ñame 
‘CommodianunT ( ip.se vero saeculwn aureum Commodianum nomine 
adsimulans) (SHA, Cormn. 14.1-3. Cf. Dio, 73.15.6). 

A popular riot would have emphasised the need to keep the Román 
plebs contented. As we shall see, it appears worth while to look at 
Commodus' behaviour as a gladiator in that perspective. With popular 
acclamation in doubt, and senatorial good-will long lost, a 
Commodian Golden Age, and divine legitimation that vvent further 
than even earlier suggestions in that direction, would be a logical 
reaction. Hercules, the man turned god, who combined so many of the | 
aspeets Commodus was trying to put forward, was an obvious choice.í 
The god-emperor would bring prosperity. He could even protect the 
corn-supply. That is what the coin-type showing Commodus and 
Africa, which emphasised the ‘Providence of Augustus\ put forward 
in AD 192 - Commodus-Hercules protected the clctssis Africana, the 
Egyptian corn fleet that was established by the emperor and aptly 
renamed the Africana Commodiana Hercúlea ." 6 

The extent to which the emperor went to claim his divine authority 
may have been new, and somewhat excessive. Yet it remains of 
importance to realise that the majority of the changes - but for the 
most extreme examples of sycophancy - could easily be incorporated 
within traditional Román religious thought and ritual." 7 Commodus’ 
coinage, in the last three years of his reign especially, sent out a new 
message. The style chosen to broadeast this message, however, was 
fully embedded in Román tradition, though pushed to the limits of the 
permissible. 


116 BiYíCRE 4, clxxviii; Szaivert, Münzprágung , no. 861 (see supra p. 109 n. 111); Kaiser- 
Raifl, Münzprágung , 59. But see H. Pavis d’Escurac, ‘Réflexions sur la classis Africana 
Commodiana' , in J. Thréheux (ed.), Mélauges d'histoire ancienne offerts a William Sesión 
(Paris 1974), 397-408; 402-7, who argües that there never was a specific Egyptian corn 
fleet, and that the fleet which was renamed was the Classis nova Libyca (CIL 8.7030), 
established for surveillance of the African coast, and therefore a type of Classis Aficanae, 
but not for grain. The argument of Traupman, Commodus , 137, that the reconstruction of 
the ‘Piazzale delle Corporazioni’ in Ostia (the offices of the shipping Corporation which 
were responsible for the annona) showed Commodus’ interest in delivery of grain does not 
hold, as the reconstructions appear to have been Hadrianic; 1. Pohl, ‘Piazzale delle 
Corporazioni ad Ostia. Tentativo di ricostruire del pórtico Claudio e la sua decorazione’, 
MEFRA 90 (1978), 331-57; 333. Still, Commodus did pay attention to grain-storage in 
Ostia; G. Rickman, Román Granaries and Store Buildings (Cambridge 1971), 41-3, 130. 

117 Grant, Román Imperial Money , 226. 
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Statuary and the message from the coins 


nA^peu; eÍKÓvcov ai TioXeu;, ai |iev TciváKcov yparcTaw, ai bt tiou Kai 
TipicoxÉpai; üXt|í; (Full of images are the cities, somc in the torni of painted 
tablets, some maybe of more precious material) (Menander Rhetor §377, 29) 


A visual programme consists of more than merely coinage. Statuary, 
too, could be used as a médium to broadcast the imperial image. Prior 
to discussing how to connect the relation to the gods that Commodus 
broadcast through his coinage to the (imperial) statues, it is necessary 
to discuss the function of those statues in the Román world. To vvhat 
extent did they influence the perception of the emperor? This should 
not be underestimated. The imperial portrait was almost omnipresent. 
These statues, or even the attributes that the emperor used repeatedly 
when presenting himself, did not just depict the emperor; they 
represented him and his position ." 8 One could easily use them to 
transmit certain messages. The most obvious was to emphasise the 
emperor's divinity. The postures and features of the imperial statues 
were very much mirrored on statues of the gods. When creating an 
imperial portrait, artists regularly based themselves on statues of the 
gods. They equally used divine attributes, in combination with 
imperial imagery so as to raise the emperor to a divine level. ,,,, 

The choice of materials was of importance as well. Gold. silver and 
ivory statues expressed divine power from. at least, the Hellenistic 
time onwards . 120 The literary tradition claims that it was just the 'mad' 
emperors (Gaius. Ñero. Domitian. Commodus) that used these 
materials to form their image. It is, however. quite likely that this was 
common imperial practice. Gold and silver statues are known. for 
instance. from the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. The 
latter is. indeed, the only emperor of whom we know for a fact that he 
had a golden bust labricated of himself, as it has been preserved . 121 

Imperial statues were more than mere objects. To an extent, they 
not only represented the emperor, but were believed to contain the 


I IK 

Scheiper, BiI¿¿propaganda, 23. 

m S. F. R. Price, Rituals and Power. The Román Imperial Culi in Asia Minor (Cambridge 
1984), 180-181; M. Fuchs, ‘Rómer in Góttem- und Heldenpose’, JRA 3 (1990), 279-285. 

120 H. Niemeyer, Studien zur statuarischen Darstellung der rómischen Kaiser (Berlín 
1968), 19. 

121 Niemeyer, Studien zur statuarischen Darstellung, 20; T. Pekáry, Das Rómische 
Herrscherbild, III, Das Rómische Kaiserhildnis in Staat. Kult und Gesellschaft, dargestellt 
an hand der Schriftquellen (Berlin 1985), 69; 78. 
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emperof s presence - to have a direct bond vvith their ‘prototype'. 122 

The imperial image, too, is called the emperor; and yet there are not two 
emperors (ótl (iaaiXeus XeyeTai ical q toíj PaaiXéws eiKojy, Kai ou 6úo 
pacriXels): neither is the power cut asunder ñor the glory divided. And as 
the authority which holds sway over us is one, so the glorification we 
address to it is one and not many, since the honour shown to the image is 
transmitted to its model (Ólóti f) Tpg Eíkóuos npp ém npüJTÓTirrrov ). 123 

This did not mean that the statue was the emperor. The ambiguity is 
nicely illustrated by Tacitus: 

Tum placuií Tiñdaten ponere apud effigiem Caesaris insigne regium nec nisi 
manu Nerón is res uniere ... medio tribunal sedem curule m et sedes effigiem 
Nerón is sustinebat. Ad quam progressus Tiridates, caesis ex more victimis, 
sublatum capiti diadema imagini subiecit, magnis apud cunctos animorum 
motibus... (It was then agreed that Tiridates should lay down his royal crown 
before Caesar’s image, and resume it only from the hand of Ñero ... In the 
centre, a tribunal bore a curule chair, and the chair a statue of Ñero. To this 
Tiridates advanced, and after the usual sacrifice of victims, he removed the 
crown from his head, and set it at the feet of the statue; whereupon all felt a 
deep thrill of emotion ...). 

The statue of Ñero symbolised the emperor to a degree which caused a 
‘deep thrill of emotion' when Tiridates lay down his crown. Yet it was 
clear that only the real ‘hand of Ñero’, could give Tiridates his royal 
crown back. A comparison to the statues of the gods is apt, for people 
believed at one and the same time that those statues actually were 
gods, and that they were not. 125 

Statues of the emperors could be compared to statues of the gods in 
another respect as well. Both could be used to claim asylum. Gaius 
still explicitly used the phrase 6 ad statuas principum confugiunt\ but 
Ulpian did not hesitate to use the shortened phrase 'ad statuas 
confugere without differentiating between imperial statues and those 
of the gods. Even as late as AD 386. a law quoted in the Theodosian 
Code expressly acknowledged this right of asylum. 126 All the same. 


122 Elsner, Art and the Román Viewer , 170. 

123 St. Basil, De Spiritu Sanctu 18.45. This passage must be seen in the context of the 
debates on the nature of the Trinity (Price, Rituals and Power , 203). Still, the quoted 
comparison with worshipping imperial images suggests that people understood the practice 
he referred to. Cf. Athanasius, Oratio lll contra A ríanos, 5: ‘The shape and the form of the 
king are in the image, and the form in the image is in the king\ 

124 Tac. Ann. 15.29. 

125 R.L. Gordon, ‘The real and the imaginary: production and religión in the Graeco- 
Roman world’, Art History 2 (1979), 5-34; 16. Cf. E. Kitzinger, ‘The cult of images in the 
age before iconoclasm’, DOP 8 (1954), 83-150; 117:‘Among the broad masses the concept 
that divine forces were present in religious images was deeply rooted in the pagan past’. 

126 Gaius, ínst. 1.53; Dig [Ulpian], 21.1.19,1; Cod.Theod. 9.44.1. On asylum at imperial 
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these rights of sanctuary did not help the young Antony, the eldest son 
of Mark Antony. who was dragged away from - of all places- the 
statue of the divine Julius, as Suetonius tells us in Augustas, 18. Then 
again, the sanctuary of Athena's cult statue had not helped Cassandra 
against Ajax. But ‘the imperial image, had. in fact, a specific 
constitutional and legal role which had been laid down in Román 
times and was not affected by the advent of Christianity ... Ad status 
confugere was a traditional right of any person seeking the protection 
of imperial law. a right that was clearly circumscribed but not 
eliminated in the codifications of Theodosius and JustinianV 27 

Even in terminology the difference between the statues of emperors 
and gods was not entirely clear. As Simón Price pointed out, in the 
Greek east, images of the emperor were not only described in ‘secular 
terms' but equally as áyaXpaTa. a term normally used for the more 
important temple-statues of deities. However, it was mainly the 
statues of the emperor in temples and shrines that were so addressed, 
whilst ‘more secular terms', áv5pidg and élküjv were similarly 
applied to statues which were displayed in the public sphere. 128 Similar 
distinctions do not seem to have existed in Latín. 

These statues, now, were ubiquitous to the Román eye, as Pronto 
reminded the young Marcus Aurelius: 

Seis ul in ómnibus argentariis mensnlis pergulis tabernis protectis vestibulis 
/'enesiris usquequaque ubique imagines vestrae sin! valgo propositae. (You 
know how in all money-changer’s bureaux, booths, bookstalls, eaves, 
porches, Windows, anywhere and everywhere there are likenesses of you 
exposed to view). (Fronto, AdM Caes , 4,12.4) 

It is probable that in ‘house-shrines\ too, statues of the emperor were 
a frequent characteristic. 129 Even nowadays. in both democratically 
and authoritatively governed countries, images of the leaders are 
widespread. In Rome images of the emperor must have been 
unavoidable. 


statues, especially for slaves; Plin. Epist. 10.74, I; Price, Riíuats and Power, 192; Pekáry, 
Das rómische Herrscherbild, 130. 

127 Kitzinger,‘The cultof images’, 122-23; Cod.lust. 1.25,.I; Dig. 47.10.38; 48.19.28,7. 

128 Price, Rituals and Power , 177. 

I_y J. R. Clarke, The Houses of Román Italy 100 BC - AD 250. Ritual. Space, and 
Decoration (Berkeley - Los Angeles - Oxford 1991), 6-9; Niemeyer, Studien zur 
statuarischen Darstellung, 25: ‘Der Brauch, das Bild des Kaisers in Statuettenform im 
Hausaltar zu verehren, war offenbar im ersten wie im zweiten Jahrhundert n. Chr. 
allgemein verbreitet’. 
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Commodus, Jcmus , Júpiter and Sol 

Commodus' coinage showed a number of deities with whom the 
emperor extensively associated himself, prior to the emphatic choice 
of Hercules in the last years of his reign. It seems reasonable to 
assume that imperial statues followed a similar pattern. For Janus, 
however, an exception may be made. This divinity vvas rarely, if ever, 
the subject of statuary. It need not be surprising that there are no 
known Janus-statues from Commodus' period either - let alone one 
with the emperor's features. 130 Statues of Júpiter, of course. existed in 
great numbers. None of them, though. resemble Commodus. A statue 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, has been speculatively described by 
Vermeule and Von Bothmer as possibly Commodus as Zeus, yet this 
very statue was more recently dated to the 160's. The attribution - 
such as it is - was made without any arguments, mentioned as an aside 
in connection to another allegedly god-like Commodus-sculpture, and 
cannot be maintained. 131 

This latter god-like statue, from the Canterbury Royal Museum and 
Slater Gallery, Vermeule and Von Bothmer deemed to be ‘a splendid 
Sarapis-like likeness of Commodus, with a wreath of vine leaves in 
the hair and the remains of the fillets on the back of the head ... This 
representation of the emperor as Bacchus recalls the Salting bronze in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, where he appears as Dionysos 
Sabazios'. 132 As to the Salting bronze, they referred to earlier notes, 
where, however, the statue was described without further ado as The 
oít-published bronze bust called that of Commodus Mithras'. 133 This 
bronze bust depicts neither Mithras, ñor Dionysos Sabazios, ñor 
indeed Commodus, as has long been recognised. 134 Ñor should the bust 


132 


130 L/MC 5.1,618-23. 

131 Inv nr. 2117; C. C. Vermeule / D. von Bothmer, ‘Notes on a nevv edition of Michaelis: 
Ancient marbles in Great Britain. Part three: 1\ AJA 63 (1959), 139-166; 146. R. Winkes, 
Clipeata ¡mago. Studien zu einer rómischen Bilc/ni.sform (Bonn 1969), 173 dates the 
sculpture at the end of the I60's. 

Vermeule / Von Bothmer, ‘Notes, 3.1’, 146; pl. 36, fig. 15. How one can have a 
‘Sarapis-like' representation of the emperor as Bacchus (Sarapis and Bacchus being 
iconographically quite divers) is not further explained. 

133 C. C. Vermeule, ‘Notes on a nevv edition of Michaelis: Ancient marbles in Great 
Britain’, AJA 59 (1955), 129-50; 141. 

131 K. A. Esdaile, ‘The ’Commodus-Mithras' of the Salting collection’, JRS 7 (1917), 71-3; 
against C. B. Smith, ‘A bronze bust of Commodus’. The Burlington Magazine 13 (1908), 
252-7; 252: ‘But, vvithal, this is the face of such a one as vve knovv Commodus to have 
been; the mouth is small and vveak, and the features betray both self-indulgence and 
egotism’. See also: M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit (Berlín 1939), 
258; M. Wegner / R. Unger, ‘Verzeichnis der Kaiserbildnisse von Antoninus Pius bis 
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from Canterbury be considered a representation of either Commodus- 
Sarapis, or Commodus-Bacchus. It does not really look like either, 
and its attestation as Commodus is not entirely certain. 

As there appear to be no Júpiter portraits with Commodus' features, 
one should assume that the suggestion that the medallion of Júpiter 
Invenís had raised, was not developed any further. In case of Sol, 
however, the opposite seems to be true. Whereas on the medallion, 
only a beard denoted the fact that it was Commodus-Sol. rather than 
just the deity, that was depicted, an over-lifesize marble head which is 
now in the Museo de lie Tenue in Rome, actual ly assimilated the 
physiognomy of deity and emperor. 11 ' 

This head, though showing atypically long hair, clearly represents 
the emperor. As Bergmann shows through detailed comparison of the 
different hairstyles which Commodus used in his portraiture during 
his reign. and the actual shape of the Tenue- head, the sculpture must 
be dated around AD 190. 1,6 However, unlike all other portraits of 
Commodus of this period. the head is beardlcss. Here. if nowhere else, 
the beardless face and longer hair of the god Sol are combined with 
the longer face of the emperor and his particular fifth-type hairstyle 
just over the forehead. The face is unmistakeably Commodus', yet the 
divine connotations are equally obvious. This is Commodus-Sol, once 
more emphasising the Golden Age that the emperor was to bring 
forth. 137 The particular differences between the bearded medallion 
mentioned before. and the beardless marble portrait, are easily 
explained by looking at the two different media in their own right. 
Whereas on the medallion the figure had to be bearded in order to be 
recognisably the emperor. the marble head allowed for more freedom 
in detail whilst retaining specific imperial features. In the head, the 
relation between emperor and divinity could thus become clearer than 
anywhere else. The amalgamation between imperial and divine 
physiognomy showed the emperor as superhuman. 118 Spectacular as 
the Terme-head may be, its provenance remains unknown and one 
cannot tell for which audience it was intended. It also remains a 
unique piece of evidence. One should therefore be careful not to draw 
too far-reaching conclusions from a piece that might have be seen by 


Commodus. II. Teil', Bóreas 3 (1980), I2-I 16, 84. 

135 Bergmann, Strahlen cier Herrscher , 248-52; figs. 47.1 -3, 48.1 -3. 

136 Ibidern, 250 

137 Ibidern, 251. But see the cautionary remarks in the review of R. R. R. Smith, “Ñero and 

the Sun-god: divine accessories and political symbols in Román imperial images’, JRA 13 

(2000), 532-42; 538-9. 

118 

Bergmann, Strahlen cier Herrscher , 251 -2. 
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just the chosen few. Still, it was there. 

The Commodus-Sol head aside, it seems as if the association between 
emperor and deities was almost wholly absent from statuary display. 
The case of the Venus and Mars group in the Museo delle Terme in 
Rome, which has been thought to depict Commodus and Crispina, 
cannot just be added to the unsuccessful identifications mentioned 
above, but the attribution is doubtful, at most. 139 Thus, there is only 
one convincing Commodus-god sculpture, amongst the almost fifty 
portraits of Commodus that have been recognised as authentic by Max 
Wegner. 14 " That is apart, of course, from those portraying Commodus 
with Hercules* attributes and/or features: the famous Capitoline bust, 
the bust of Commodus-Hercules with short hair from Mantua, and an 
often ignored statue of the Famese Hercules type with the features of 
Commodus in Florence. m Another type should be added. Leander- 
Touati has showed how a bust of Commodus as Hercules in the 
museum of Stockholm cannot be - as has been previously maintained 
- a modem (and slightly divergent) copy of the Capitoline Bust, since 
that work was only found in 1874, and the known history of the 
Stockholm bust goes back further. It must either be a faithful copy of 
another original, or an overworked ancient bust. 142 A number of 
provincial statuettes, furthermore. show a reception of the Commodus- 
Hercules images, which presupposes a clear central iconographical 
message. 143 More even than in the coinage, the difference between the 
use of Hercules, and that of other deities, becomes obvious through 
analysing the imperial statuary. 

Commodus-Hercules 

Herakliskos-Commodus 

For those who want to redeem Marcus Aurelius from any guilt for 
Commodus* Flercules-mania, a Flerakliskos-statue in the Museum of 

m Wrede, Consecrado , 133-5, 268-9 no. 194; R. Thomas, ‘Zur Selbstdarstellung der 
rómischen Provinzbevólkerung in der Wandmalerei der Mittleren Kaiserzeit’, in: R. Rolle / 
K. Schmidt (eds.), Archáologische Studien in Kontaktzonen der aníiken Welí (Góttingen 
1998), 733-55; 752-3. 

140 Wegner / Unger, ‘Verzeichnis der Kaiserbildnisse’, 76-97. Cf. Wegner, Herrscher- 
bildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, 252-74. 

141 Infra pp. 121-2, 127, 129, Figs. 5, 6, 8. 

I4 ' A. Leander-Touati, ‘Commodus wearing the lion skin. A "modem" portrait in 
Stockholm’, O Rom 18 (1990), 115-125; 115-7, 120; Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, inv. NM 
SK 100. 

143 Infra pp, 167-8. 
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Fine Arts in Boston seems to present a problem (fig. 5). 144 Though this 
statue is heavily damaged (the right arm, leñ hand, and major part of 
both legs are missing), it still clearly depicts a young Hercules, 
strangling two snakes. The face of the Herakliskos in question, as the 
hairstyle shows, is none other than that of the young Commodus. 145 
Walter Gross, in a frequently quoted study, dated it AD 166. The 
moment that Commodus became Caesar, formed, according to him, 
the first possible occasion for the creation of a public image. 146 Such 
an image, needless to say, would have been decided on by the reigning 
emperor, Marcus Aurelius. 147 

The idea that the statue formed part of an official public image is 
confirmed by the fact that the use of this statue-type was wide-spread. 
A passage in Dio Cassius implies. according lo Gross, that 
henceforward the Román people associated Hercules with Commodus. 
In this passage Dio recounts how, in AD 183. Sextus Condianus went 
to the Oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus (Cilicia). responses of which 
carne by means of dreams. Condianus had his particular dream painted 
and, 'the picture which he had put on the tablet represented a boy 
strangling two serpents and a lion pursuing a fawn\ from which Dio 
interpreted that it was Commodus who had killed Condianus' father 
and únele. 148 This led Gross to conclude that in AD 183 a reference to 
Herakliskos was interpreted - by at least a part of the population - as 
one to Commodus. 149 

This conclusión is not all that convincing. Dio mentions how at the 


144 Inv. 1971.394. The statue ¡s said to have been found in Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli ‘where 
the Antonine Emperors continued to reside from time lo time'; C. C. Vemieule, ‘Baby 
Herakles and the snakes: three pitases of his development 1 , in: G. Capecchi (etc.) (eds.), In 
memoria di Enrico Paribeni (Ronte 1998), 505-13; 510. It is, however, not mentioned in: J. 
Raeder. Die staiuari.se/ie Ausstattung der l illa Hadriana bei Tivoli (Frankfurt am Main - 
Bern 1983). On the Herakliskos type in general: H. P. Laubscher, ‘Der schlangenwürgende 
Herakles. Seine Bedeutung in der Herrscherikonologie', JDAl I 12 (1997), 149-60. 

145 W. H. Gross, ‘Herakliskos Commodus’, Nachrichlen der Akademie der IVissenschafen 
in Góltingen I Philologiscli-historische Klasse 4 (1973), 83-105; 86. Recently repeated by 


Giuliano, ‘Un cammeo con Commodo-Herakles’, 328: ‘Sin daH’infanzia Commodo é 
rappresentato come Herakliskos 1 . 

146 Gross, ‘Herakliskos Commodus', 87. 

14 Ibidem, 99: ‘Denn soviel ist ... klar, daB ein solches Bildnis des offiziellen Erben der 
Macht nicltt ... ohne Zustimntung des kaiserlichen Vaters geschaffen worden sein kann'. 
This notwithstanding the fact that Marcus (p. 100): ‘unter alien Kaisem des 2. Jahrhunderts 
allent Anschein naclt die geringsten unmittelbaren Beziehungen zur Verehrung des 
Herakles hatte ...’. 

148 Dio, 73.7.1-2; G. Weber, Kaiser, Tráume und Visionen in Prinzipat und Spátanlike 
(Stultgart 2000), 342-4. On the deaths of the two Quintilii brothers; Dio, 73.5.3; Alfoldy, 
Konsulat undSenatorenstand, 237-8; 252. See supra pp. 54-5. 

149 Gross, ‘Herakliskos Commodus’, 98-9. 
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time of the Oracle in AD 1 83 he was unable to explain the incidental] 
could not comprehend what the figures meant until I learned that the 
brothers had been strangled, so to speak, by Commodus, who later 
(peía lauta) emulated Hercules'. 150 He thus explicitly States that the 
association of Commodus with Hercules post-dates AD 183. Gross, in 
fact, cites this very sentence, but still argües that it vvould show the 
identiilcation of Commodus with Herakliskos to have been well- 
known in 183. 151 According to him that follows from the fact that the 
meaning of the pie ture was ‘generally understood', in 1 83. 152 Yet Dio 
never says so. He States that he personally understood what the 
painting meant, and only after the event. 1 ” It would, furthermore, be 
difficult to explain why this creation of a public image found no echo 
whatsoever in the imperial coinage, throughout Marcus' reign, not 
even on medallions. 154 

Why Marcus Aurelius would want people to associate Commodus 
with Herakliskos, seems a valid question anyhow. Considering the 
youthful death of Commodus' twin brother such an image seems 
neither sensible ñor tasteful. Gross realised as much, and argued that it 
was not the mythological story, but the v ir tus of Hercules that was 
referred to. According to him mythology was ignored so as to make 
people forget that Commodus' dead twin could easily be compared to 
Iphikles, Hercules' twin brother who was killed by the snakes. 155 

This seems, at best, a feeble argument. Other options appear to be 
more convincing. The figure of Hercules was a popular one to put at a 
child's grave - not least in court circles. 156 Such popularity is quite 
understandable: ‘The assimilation of a deceased child to Hercules is ... 
appropriate because the hero ultimately conquered death and achieved 
immortality'. 157 With that popularity in mind it might be conceivable 
that the Herakliskos depicted is not Commodus, but his twinbrother 
Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus. There are no known portraits of Fulvus 
Antoninus. The age of the person on the statue cannot be strictly 

150 Dio, 73.7.2. 

171 Gross, ‘Herakliskos’, 99: ‘dafl die Identifikation des Commodus mit Herakliskos 183 
noch immer bekannt und verstündlich vvar’. 

152 Gross, ‘Herakliskos’, 98: ‘allgemein erkennbar’. 

153 The argument that Dio spoke on personal title, and not as a representative of the senate, 
was already taken up by Chantraine, ‘Zur Religionspolitik des Commodus’, 25. 

154 See supra p. 91. 

155 Gross, ‘Herakliskos’, 87, 96. 

I5 '’ D. Kleiner, Román Imperial Funerary Altars with Portraits (Rome 1987), 86; Wrede, 
Consecrado , Taf. 17, ñgs. 1-4. 

157 Kleiner, Román Imperial Funerary Altars, 86. 
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specified, at least not to the year. Hair-style supports identification of 
the statue with Commodus, but possibly, at the earliest age, both 
princes were portrayed with similar hair-styles. Interpreting the 
Boston Herakliskos as a cult statue for the deceased heir would cohere 
with the idea that Mn the Román period only deceased júnior members 
of the imperial house are termed heroes'. 158 

Alternatively, it seems possible that the statue was made later in the 
reign of Commodus, when the identification of the emperor with 
Hercules was more fully developed. If. as we shall see later, 
Commodus attempted to present himself as a ‘new Hercules', it seems 
feasible that he wanted to show that he liad been the ‘hero incarnate' 
from infancy onwards. 159 This theory has recently also been put 
forward by Klaus Fittschen, 160 who points at the fact that typologically 
the Boston statue differs from the portraits depicted on medallions 
coined in the period AD 166, and 172/3-174/75. 161 Those portraits can 
be recognised in other statues, which means that the portrait-type of 
the Boston statue needs to be an earlier one. 162 In that case, however, 
Antoninus must still llave been al i ve, which would make it impossible 
to compare eitlier of the two twins with Hercules, as that would mean 
presenting the other brother as deceased. A later ‘reconstruction' of 
*nhe statue to accommodate to Commodus' wishes seems a more 
reasonable option. Such a late date for the statue would also, 
according to C. C. Vermeule, explain the ‘extravagant style' of the 
statue. Ií,: ’ Both the option of a reconstruction, and that of a posthumous 
Antoninus-type, circumvent the main problems of Gross' theory. 
Marcus Aurelius may well be blameless after all. 


i 

Price, Rituals and Power , 34; C. C. Vermeule, The Culi Images of Imperial Rome 
(Rome 1987), 52. In Thessalonica, T. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus was. in fact, worshipped 
as a god. The Fulvus Antoninus in question was eitlier one of the sons of Antoninus (who 
died before he becarne emperor), or Commodus’ twin brother; L. Robert, ‘Le dieu Fulvus á 
Thessalonique', Hellenica II (1946), 37-42; 42. On the posthumous portrait types for the 
sons of Antoninus Pius: Fittschen, Prinzenbildnisse, 46-52. 

I5<> To an extern, this can be compared to the legitimating strategy of reification : ‘A 
transitory, historical State of affairs is presented as if it were permanent, natural, outside of 
time'; Thompson, Ideology andModern Culture , 65-6. Cf. Hekster, Propagatingpower. 

160 Fittschen, Prinienbildnis.se, 61-2. Now also emphatically put forward by Vermeule, 
‘Baby Herakles and the snakes’, 510. 

161 Ibidem, 61; 53 n. 296; Taf. llOj. 

"’ 2 Geneva, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, inv. 13253; Kopenhagen, NCG 713; Fittschen, 
Prinzenbildnisse , 5-7, types H1, Jl-2. 

163 C. C. Vermeule, ‘Commodus, Caracalla and the tetrarchs. Román emperors as 
Hercules’, in: U. Hóckmann / A. Krug (eds.), Festschrift für Frank Brommer (Mainz 1977), 
289-294; 291-2. But the stiIl-undriIled eyes are anything but extravagant, and seem to point 
at an earlier date. 
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The Capitoline bust 

Easily the best known amongst the ‘multitude of statues' constructed 
of Commodus that depicted him in the guise of Hercules is the bust 
that is now on display at the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome (fig. 
6). 16 ' 1 It vvas presumably originally placed within the horti Lamiani - 
vvhich was imperial property. 165 In this extremely well preserved statue 
- there is only slight damage to the left hand, and to the two small 
kneeling figures on the pedestal - Commodus is depicted vvith the 
long beard, deep eyes and open gaze of a philosopher-emperor. 166 He 
also clearly displays all the attributes of Hercules. The lion skin is 
draped over the emperor's head, and he holds Hercules’ club in his 
right hand, vvhile holding the apples of the Hesperides in his 
outstretched left hand. The statue so seems to attempt to stress the 
emperor's divinity without breaking away altogether from the imperial 
image of Commodus' philosopher-father. 

The size of the bust, and, more importantly, the addition of arms, 
make the bust unique as a sample of Antonine portrait art. That has 
been put forward as an argument for seeing the sculpture as a 
‘posthumous representation of Commodus'. 167 Yet A. Leander-Touati, 
through analysing the above-mentioned bust of Commodus-Hercules 
in Stockholm, has convincingly shown that typologically, at least, the 
Capitoline should be dated to an earlier phase in Commodus’ 
‘Herculean image’. 168 

The pedestal of the bust further emphasised the emperor's universal 
rule. The statue rests on a globe, which is adomed with zodiacal signs 
that could well refer to important dates in both Commodus’ and 
Hercules' life. 169 Two adjacent cornucopias seem to symbolise the 
peace and abundance that Commodus' reign has brought, with the two 


161 Dio, 73.15.6; Herodian, 1.14.8-9; SHA, Comm , 8.5, 8.9, 11.13-8; Palazzo dei 
Conservatori: Inv. I 120; K. Fittschen / P. Zanker, Katalog der rómischen Portráts in den 
Capítol inischen Mu se en und den anderen kommunalen Sammlungen der Stadt Rom (Mainz 
1985), 1, 85-90; M. Cima / E. La Rocca (eds.). Le tranquille dimore degli dei. La residenza 
imperiale degli horti Lamiani (Rome 1986), 88-91. Typologically the statue displays 
Commodus’ fifth (and last) hairstyle, commonly dated to the period AD 191-2. 

165 M. Beard, ‘Imaginary horti: or up the garden path’, in: E. La Rocca / M. Cima (eds.), 
Horti Romani , (Rome 1998), 23-32; 31. See infra p. 155. 

166 P. Zanker, Die Maske des Sokrates. Das Bild des Intellektuellen in der antiken Kunst 
(Munich 1995), 206-221; notably 212. 

167 O.Palagia, ‘Imitation of Hercules’, 137-151; 149 n. 133. 

I ()8 

See supra p. 117, n. 142; Leander-Touati, ‘Commodus wearing the lion skin’, 125. 

169 R. Hannah, ‘The emperor’s stars: The Conservatori portrait of Commodus’, AJA 90 
(1986), 337-342. 
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statues of kneeling Amazons further strenglhening that suggestion. 170 
The emperor is also flanked by two tritons, emphasising that 
Commodus ruled the seas as well. They equally dravv attention to the 
Herculean labour of the apples of the Hesperides. In order to obtain 
these apples of eternal youth, Hercules sailed the ocean in Sol's 
golden cup. 171 Finally, those tritons held a parapetasmo over 
Commodus' head, a design which was common for sarcophagi of the 
time, thus suggesting that ‘Commodus himself had become 
immortar. 172 The message was unavoidable: Commodus was more 
than a mere mortal. 

Such immortality is further strengthened by the above-mentioncd 
apples of the Hesperides, which are strikingly present in the left hand. 
Harry Erkell phrases their possible meaning thus: ‘Are they here, 
perhaps, the symbols of immortality and eternal youth?' 17 ' That could 
be easily combined to the notion of the xpucmus Hercules, the god 
who resides in the ‘immortal, fortúnate colony of the whole vvorld', 
the god-emperor Commodus. 174 

The Colossus of Commodus 

Slightly more massive in size (over a hundred feet high) was the 
Colossus that Ñero had built representing himself, and which was 
transformed by Vespasian into a statue of Sol. Commodus changed its 
features yet again, so that it now resembled himself as Hercules. 175 

He actually cut off the head of the Colossus and substituted for il a likeness 


170 Fittschen / Zanker. Katalog I. 87; Elsner. Imperial Rome . 202. It ¡s tempting to connect 
the two statuettes to Dio. 73.15.3-4, where it is said that Commodus renamed one of the 
months Amazonius and wanted to be so addressed. Amazons formed an apt synibol for the 
barbarism which both Hercules and the emperor conquered. Alfoldi, Bild uncí 
Bildersprache , 55-6 claims the female figure depicts Virtus, though she mentions ‘eine 
entblóGte Brust wie eine Amazone’. 

171 Macr. Sai. 5.21.16-19. 

172 D. Kleiner, Román Sculpture (New Haven - London 1992), 277; Fittschen / Zanker, 
Katalog I, 90. But mind Cima / La Rocca, Le tranquille dimore degli de i, 92, arguing that 
the two tritons could equally have held a clipeus , shell, or even a zodiac. The sculpture- 
group would have emphasised Commodus’ superiority in any of those scenarios as well, 
though stressing his power as a general, over water or the universe at large, rather than 
underlining his ‘immortality’. 

173 H. Erkell, ‘L’imperatore Commodo ed Ercole-Melcart’, ORom 19 (1993), 39-43; 43: 
‘Sono forse simboli di immortalitá e giovanezza eterna?’ 

174 Dio, 73.16.1. 

175 M. Bergmann, Der Kolofi Ñeros, die Domus Aurea und der Mentalitcitswandel im Rom 
der frühen Kaiserzeit (Mainz 1994), 5-11; Eadem, Strahlen der Herrscher, 190; C. Lega, 
‘Colossus: Ñero’, LTUR I, 295-298. C. Lega, ‘II Colosso di Nerone’, BCAR 93 (1989-90), 
339-78; 364-8 gives exhaustive listings of ancient sources related to the Colossus. 
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of his ovvn head; then, having given it a club and placed a bronze lion at his 
feet, so as to cause it to look like Hercules, he inscribed on it ... these vvords: 
‘Champion of secutores\ only left-handed fighter to conquer twelve times (as 
I recall the number) one thousand men' (Dio, 73.22.3). 

Herodian confirms this story, although he mentions ‘only' one 
thousand gladiators, while the Historia Augusta does not ñame a 
number, but relates how on the inscription Commodus named himself 
Gladiatorius. 176 There is, however, also a possibility that the Colossus 
was a statue of Sol from the very moment of its construction, and that 
it remained unaltered throughout succeeding reigns. ít is striking that 
whenever anyone recounts how a certain emperor had the face of 
Nero's Colossus changed into his own, that very modification was 
inevitably unmade by the time the historian was writing. Dio Cassius 
mentions how: 

In the sixth consulship of Vespasian [AD 75]... the so-called Colossus was 
set up on the sacred way. This statue is said to have borne the features of 
Ñero according to some, or those of Titus, according to others (Dio, 
65.15.1). 

When some people believed that the statue looked like Ñero, and 
others that it looked like Titus, it only shows that it looked like 
neither. 177 A similar argument had been raised earlier by Albertson, 
who argued that a proper ‘Neronian' Colossus never existed. 
According to him the statue was only completed after Nero's reign 
had come to an end. 178 Albertson pointed out that it took Zenodorus, 
who constructed Nero's Colossus, ten years to make his equally 
colossal statue of Mercury for the Arverni, whereas the famous 
Colossus of Rhodes took twelve years to construct. As Zenodorus 
carne to Rome in AD 64, that would never leave him enough time to 
finish the statue, which was fabricated with the same techniques as the 
earlier ones, before Nero's death. 179 Indeed, a more likely date would 
be AD 75, which fits in well with Dio's text. 

If Ñero never lent his features to the statue, it seems unlikely that 

176 Herodian, 1.15, 9; SHA, Comm. 17.9-11. SHA, Comm. 15.8 confirms the title 
‘Champion of secutores \ 

177 A point also made by R. R. R. Smith in his paper: ‘Images of Ñero in the art of the First 
century’, held 23-2-’99, as part of the seminar-series: ‘Culture and society in the age of 
Ñero', organised by Miriam Griffin and Matthew Leigh at Somerville Coliege, Oxford. 

178 F. Albertson, (review) ‘Der KoloíJ Ñeros, die Domus Aurea und der Mentalitátswandel 
im Rom der frühen Kaiserzeit’, AJA 100 (1996), 802-3, 803. Similarly sceptical: Smith, 
‘Ñero and the Sun-god', 536-8. 

179 Plin. HN. 34.45-6, explicitly mentioning how the statue was intended to be an image of 
the emperor ( destinatum illius principis simulacro ); D. Haynes, The Technique of Greek 
Bronze Statuary (Mainz 1992), 121-8. 
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Commodus would have. Drastically rearranging the features of statues 
of such massive scale to the emperor's whims fits in only too well 
with the literary topoi for ‘evil emperors'. 180 Yet that need not mean 
that Commodus never made it into a colossal Hercules by more minor 
changes, noted by Dio. 181 Such a change may be confirmed by coins 
from AD 192, which have on the obverse the emperor's head covered 
by a lion skin, and on the reverse a depiction of a standing Hercules, 
resting his right hand on his club, and dragging a lion by its back paws 
with his left hand (fig. 7). This standing figure has been tentatively 
identified by Marianne Bergmann as the transformed Colossus. 182 If 
that is indeed what it depicts, the towering figure must have been 
unavoidable to anyone passing by or visiting the Colosseum, standing 
as it did in the cióse vicinity of the omphitheatrum Flavium. 

it is therefore hardly surprising, indeed, appropriate, that 
Commodus had his actions in the amphitheatre inscribed in the 
pedestal of the statue. 183 The Historia Augusta tells that the title 
Effeminatus was also added there. Presenting oneself as effeminate 
seems odd behaviour for an emperor. Yet Herodian and another 
passage in the Historia Augusta appear to confirm such a 
presentaron. 184 Often, this behaviour has been interpreted as a sign of 
homosexuality, but that would still not explain why Commodus would 
want to explicitly exhibit this behaviour. 185 

It ought to be noted that a man wearing women’s clothing was not, 
to Román eyes, necessarily associated with effeminacy or homo¬ 
sexuality. The emperor Gallienus, for instance, had himself repre- 
sented as the goddess Demeter or Koré on a series of coins, with the 
legends Gallienae AUGUSTAE and VICTORIA Aug(üSTI/a ). 186 
Gallienus' purpose with these coins was, according to Luuk de Blois, 
in his studies on the subject, to present himself: ‘as an intermediate 
power between the supreme god and humanity, capable of manifesting 
himself in both male and female form’. 187 Gods transcended gender. 


I Su 

See also the allegations that Gallienus wanted his own Colossal So/-statue: SHA, Gall. 
16.3-4, 18.2. 

181 Lega, MI Colosso di Nerone’, 352. 

182 Gnecchi, MR II, no. 32, 80/4; Bergmann, Der KoloJÍ Ñeros , 12: ‘Es ist also durchaus 
wahrscheinlich, daI3 die Multiplumserie uns auch den KoloB überliefert.’; Fig. 2.4-5. 

181 i • 

On Commodus' gladiatorial performances, see Ch. 4: ‘An emperor on d¡splay\/?<m/w. 
Herodian, 1.14.8; SHA, Comm , 9.6: Clava non solum leones in veste muliebri et pelle 
leonina, sed etiam homines mullos adjlixit. Cf. Grosso, Commodo , 340. 

I V s 

Erkell, ‘Commodo e Ercole-Melcart’, 39 Iikewise wonders why Commodus, who so 
strongly displays masculinity, wanted to show such a radical breach of image. 

186 RIC 5.1, nos. 74, 82, 128. 

187 De Blois, ‘Emperor and empire’, 3435. Cf. ídem, Gallienus , 151-5; F. Taeger, 
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When Caligula showed himself as Venus, he might well have had the 
intention to demónstrate that he was not bound by gender either. 188 It 
could be argued that Commodus, too, acted with a similar aim. 189 
However, in that case one would have expected an explicit reference 
to a specific goddess, as with Caligula and Gallienus. Such a reference 
is conspicuously absent. 

Another explanation for Commodus' female clothes has been 
developed by Erkell. The basis for his theory is a relief from Tivoli, 
depicting Hercules in what appear to be women's robes. This so- 
called Hercules Tiburtinus was closely related to the Hercules Víctor 
(or Invictus) that was worshipped at the Ara Maxima, 190 who in his 
turn formed the foundation for Commodus' Hercules Romanus. 
According to Erkell, it is therefore absolutely clear that Commodus 
did not dress in female robes as a result of some personal desire, but 
because he took on the role of Hercules Romanus - the god of the Ara 
Maxima. 191 The Teníale robes' could have still formed the basis of the 
‘Effeminatus'-claim in the Historia Augusta. Yet a more detailed 
analysis of the origins of the god makes Erkell conclude that 
Commodus' robes were in reality a sacerdotal costume, derived from 
the East. 192 Likewise, the apples ofthe Hesperides formed part of these 
garments. linking the Eastern attire, once more, closely to the Román 
hero’s labours. 


Charisma. Studien zur Geschichle des aníiken Herrscherkultes (Stuttgart 1960), II, 442. 

188 Suet, Caligula , 52. 

180 Taeger, Charisma , II, 397. 

1 ’ fl K. Latte, Rómische Religionsgeschichte (Munich 1960), 214 n. 3. 

1,1 Erkell, ‘Commodo ed Ercole-Melcart’, 39: ‘É fuori dubbio che Commodo indossava la 
veste femminile, non per ragioni personali, ma perché interpretava la parte di Hercules 
Romanus , il dio dell’Ara Massima 1 . 

Ibidem, 42. This conclusión is cióse to that of J. Gagé, ‘La mystique impénale et 
l’épreuve de «jeux». Commode-Hercule et r«anthropologie» héracléenne', ANRW II. 17.2 
(1981), 662-683, 676: ‘Que dire de ITIercule féminin de Commode? Tuer lions en ce 
costume n’était évidemment pas le fait d’un volontaire Efféminé. Rappelons-nous plutót 
quelle importance avait eue, dans l’Asie Mineure, cette grande potnia thérún ... c’est 
évidemment cette puissance que Commode prétendait représenter, fondue, comme la 
mythologie le permettait, dans l’energie d'Hercule’. For Gagé, however, the inevitable 
sexual motives are still essential, though he gives no argument for that contention: ‘Mais 
nous retenons ici que sans doute, pour Commode, les bizarreries de Fambivalence sexuelle 
et des superstitions liées au tilleul n’étaient pas séparables ...’. Cf. also the idea of 
transvestism as an initiation-rite: C. Bonnet, ‘Héraclés travestí’; in C. Jourdain-Annequin / 
C. Bonnet (eds.), IF rencontre Héracléenne. Héraclés: les femmes et le féminin (Brussels - 
Rome 1996), 121-131, 125: ‘La religión grecque connait divers phénoménes passagers de 
‘transsexualité’...’. Bonnet, too, acknowledges the importance of Eastern influences (p. 
126): ‘On notera qu’en outre cet épisode est significativement localisé en Orient 
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Lysippus’ Hercules 

Possibly less striking at First sight than an emperor 4 in veste muliebri\ 
the regular use of copies of Lysippean statues when depicting Her¬ 
cules is nevertheless noteworthy. The prime example of such a copy is 
surely the colossal Farnese Hercules, novv in the national archaeo- 
logical museum of Naples (fig. 8). 193 This renowned work. a copy of 
an extremely popular type in antiquity, depicts the ‘weary Hercules', 
exhausted from his last labour. holding the apples of the Hesperides 
behind his back: powerful. yet motionless. muscular, yet pensive. 194 Its 
construction should be dated in the late second or early third century. 
The original funclion and position of the statue are unknown. 195 

C. C. Vermeule believed it to have been a cult statue that stood at a 
- for Commodus - conveniently near. and holy, place, to vvhich the 
emperor carne to make offerings. |4ft The fact that it was eventually 
found in the Baths of Caracalla does not necessarily contradict the 
sanctity of the statue, but makes it very improbable that it had been a 
cult statue before. As Zanker recently pointed out, even statues of the 
gods placed in secular areas like the Baths, remained ‘Gótterbilder'. 107 
Yet it seems extremely unlikely that a statue was taken away from a 
templum to be placed in such a secular zone. Cult statues were too 
divine for that. It would have been a serious insult to the god. 

Hercules was an extremely apt divinity to place in thermae anyhow. 
He was ‘ubiquitous in bath culture'. 198 He was a patrón of the palae- 
stra , and a god of therapeutic hot springs. He was also ‘an important 
Symbol of moral as well as physical energy’. 1 " Manderscheid, how- 


193 Naples ; Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. 6001. 

194 D. KrulI, Der Herakles vom Tvp Farnese. Kopienkritische Untersuchung einer 
Schópfung des Lysipp. (Frankfurt am Main - Bem - New York 1985), I. P. Moreno, 
Lisippo, I 'arte e la fortuna (Rome 1995). 

195 Moreno, Lisippo, l 'arte e la fortuna , 244-6 no. 4.36.4. 

I9h Vermeule, Cult Images , 25; Ídem, ‘Herakles crowning himself: New Greek statuary 
types and their place in Hellenistic and Román art’, JHS 77 (1957), 283-299; Fig. 111.12. 
v> P. Zanker, Der Kaiser baúl J'iirs Volk (Opladen 1997), 25: ‘Auch hier blieben die 
Statuen der Gotter GotterbiIder'. I. Nielsen, Thermae et Balnea. The Architecture and 
Cultural Histo/y of Román Public Baths (Aarhus 1990), 1, 146, however, believes: ‘Though 
(the baths] often contained statues of the gods, these were no doubt more for decoration 
than objects of worship 1 . This does not seem to correspond to the pagan ideas of images of 
the gods; Gordon, ‘The real and the imaginary’, 5-34; R. Lañe Fox, Pagans and Christians 
in the Mediterranean World from the Second Century AD to the Conversión of Constan! ine 
(London 1986). 133. 

| ÍS M. Marvin. ‘Freestanding sculptures from the baths of Caracalla’, AJA 87 (1983), 347- 
384; 379. 

I< "' Marvin, ‘Freestanding sculptures’, 379; J. Bayet, ‘Les statues d‘Hercule des grands 
thermes de Lámbese’, in; Idem, Idéologie etplastique (Rome 1974), 405-10. 
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ever, believes that these ‘thermaF functions were less important than 
Hercules' position as a State god. 200 If this is so, it seems apparent that 
those visiting the Baths of Caracalla would, on noticing the massive 
statue of the Hercules Farnese, easily remember Commodus who, as a 
leader of State, had so much identified vvith that very Hercules. 
Whether the actual statue vvas or vvas not constructed during the reign 
of Commodus, and whether it had had an altérnate function before 
being placed in Caracalla's baths, thus becomes less important for the 
associations people would have watching it. 

There is even material evidence for an explicit association between 
Commodus and the Sveary-Hercules' type. Tn a niche next to the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Pitti in Florence there is a copy of a 
Lysippean resting giant, of which the head is actually replaced by that 
of Commodus, who thus presented himself as the deity (fig. 9). 201 The 
statue was found on the Palatine, near the Domus Augustana , and 
must therefore have been displayed in the imperial residence - at least 
during Commodus' reign. It is striking that notwithstanding the 
damnaíio memoriae following the emperor' death, the statue was not 
destroyed, though it may have been buried. 202 

Lysippus was, of course, the court-artist of Alexander the Great, 
and copies of his statues undoubtedly made reference to that famous 
Hellenistic leader, an association that Commodus' contemporary 
Athenaeus seems to have understood: 


tí ouv OaupaoTÓv ei xa! xa©' Kóppoóoq ó aútOKpáttop ¿tu tgúv 
¿XTUiátcov napaKeípevov eí^ev tó HpáKActov pÓTtaAov 

¿>7i€OTp(x>p£vr)c; abitó Xeovtfjc xai ’HpaK/lf|<; KaA.eío0ai rj0eA.€v, 

' AAe^ávópou toO ‘ ApiototeA.iKoO toooúton; aútóv át|)op.oioGvTo<; 
0eoí<;, átáp Kai x f\ 'Aptépiói; (What vvonder, then, that the emperor 
Commodus of our time also had the club of Hercules lying beside him in the 
chariot, with the lion’s skin spread beneath him, and desired to be called 
Hercules, seeing that Alexander, Aristotle’s pupil, got himself up like so 
many gods, to say nothing of the goddess Artemis?). 203 


200 H. Manderscheid, Díe Skulpturenausstatíung der kaiserzeitlichen Thermenanlagen 
(Berlín 1981), 34: ‘Hercules’ Funktion ais offizielle, ais Staatsgottheit steht ¡m 
Vordergrund, seine Bedeutung ais Quell- und Heilgott tritt dahinter zurück’. Similarly 
ernphasising the function of the thermae as expression of imperial benevolence and 
supremacy: N. Zajac. ‘The thermae : policy of public health or personal legitimation’, in: J. 
DeLaine / D. E. Johnston (eds.), Román Baths and Bathing. Proceedings of the First 
International Conference on Román Baths (Portsmouth 1999), 99-105; 101-5. 

2,11 P. Moreno, ‘II Farnese ritrovato ed altri tipi di Eracle in riposo’. MEFRA 94 (1982), 
379-526; 448-452; 503 no. B.3.4. 

202 Moreno, ‘II Farnese ritrovato’, 449, 452. 

2üJ Ath. Deipn. 12.537f. Alexander’s ñame remained famous throughout antiquity. Even 
after Commodus’ reign, there were holy men who claimed that they were an incamation of 
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Yet by using Lysippus as a prototype, Commodus may have sent out 
another message as well. Tonio Holscher has analysed the different 
contexts in which statues by certain artists were used in the Román 
empire. He found that though Lysippus was used for depicting gods 
and heroes, as an artist he was known for transmitting truth and beauty 
rather than divine characteristics, and therefore mainly applied for 
depicting humans. 204 Of course such a strict semantic sculptural 
analysis can easily be overstated. One of the advantages of using 
images as a means of broadcasting messages is their very ambiguity, 
enabling different individuáis to discem the different messages that 
they can relate to. Lysippean Hercules-copies were, furthermore, 
highly popular, and it is well conceivable that the popularity of the 
type, rather than any of its specific ideological connotations, led 
Commodus to apply these Lysippean images in his visual programme, 
including his coinage. 205 Yet that is not to say that none of these 
ideological connotations existed. To those who knew Lysippus as an 
artist who mainly depicted human figures, Commodus, while indeed 
depicting himself as the demi-god. at the same advertised his 
awareness of being a mere mortal. At the same time, to those who 
knew Lysippus liad been Alexander's court sculptor, the reference to 
Alexander the Great must have been obvious. Those subjects who did 
not know either, still saw a statue of high quality, depicting their 
emperor as a demi-god. 

The gladiatorial haircut 

A final peculiarity that Commodus' (Herculean) statues seem to have 
referred to, is the emperor's performance as a gladiator. The earlier- 
mentioned title 'Gladiatorius' in the pedestal of the Colossus aside, 
some of the statues themselves also suggest the importance of those 
performances for the emperor. and for his public image. From about 
AD 190 onwards, the massive Antonine haircut that had characterised 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and much of 
Commodus' own reign as well, was eradicated in favour of a very 
short cut. This clear break is made even more significant by a passage 


the Hellenistic ruler; G. Anderson, Sage. Saint andSophist. Holy Men and their Associates 
in the Early Román Empire (London - New York 1994), 2; 7. 

T. Holscher, Rómische Bildsprache ais semantisches System (Heidelberg 1987), 56-8. 

21)5 Vermeule, Culi Images , 24, States that the only precedent for this usage on regular 
coinage had been a Hadrianic cistophorus {BMCRE 3, no. 1062*). During the reigns of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Lysippus’ Hercules could be found on medallions 
from the east of the empire; Moreno, Lisippo, Parte e la fortuna , 56, nos. 4.4.5-7. 
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in the Historia Augusta which claims that Commodus paid much 
attention to his hair which ‘was always dyed and made lustrous by the 
use of gold dust\ Blond (or golden) hair was, according to 
physiognomics, a reference to a person's lion-like qualities: “brave, a 
bold hero, angry when hurt, long-suffering, modest, generous, great- 
hearted and ready to springV 06 

This image, now, Commodus replaced by the short hair that one can 
sec on the portraits (figs. 10-11). Such a short style was common 
amongst athletes and gladiators. 207 Although Fittschen and Zanker 
compare the new haircut to that of the more militarily-based third- 
century imperial portraits, the comparison to gladiators seems equally 
feasible - considering Commodus' fascination for the Games, 
possibly even more so. 208 On the emperor's coinage, too, the new 
gladiatorial' hairstyle is distinctly visible. 209 Through statues and 
coinage, Commodus could emphasise his gladiatorial abilities to those 
who could not personally come to the arena as well. A centrally issued 
change in hairstyle could also imply that the Capitoline bust, with its 
traditional Antonine curls, was fabricated before that change took 
place - some time before Commodus' death. Alternatively, if the bust 
was contemporary with the new hairstyle, but unaffected by it, this 
might once more point at a differentiation of imperial messages. 

Mercury and Mithras, the invisible identification 

As far as the gods depicted were concerned, Commodus' visual 
programme seems to have been reasonably consistent. Both Sol and 
Hercules, the deities that the emperor associated with in his statuary, 
were prominently present as ‘related' to the emperor in his coinage as 
well. The superiority of the number of Hercules statues, against the 


206 SHA, Comm. 17.3; Polemo, F. 1.172, 5-7; H. Bonn (ed.), Danmatio Memoriae: Das 
Ber/iner Nero-Portrát (Mainz 1996), 46; T. Barton, Power and knowledge: Asírology, 
Physiognomics and Medicine under the Román Empire (Ann Arbor 1994), 127; M. 
Gleason, Making Men. Sophists and Setf-Preseniation in Ancient Rome (Princeton 1995), 


29-37. 

207 Flisi, Questioni di ritrattistica , 93-112; Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse , 72-73; M. 
Junkelmann, ‘Griechische Athleten im Rom', in: E. Kóhne / C. Evviglcben (eds.), Caesaren 
und Gladiatores Die Machi der Unterhaltung im antiken Rom (Mainz 2000), 81-90; 83 Fig. 
73; M. Bergmann, ‘Zeittypen im Kaiserportrüt?’, WZBerlin 31 (1982), 143-147; Leander- 
Touati, ‘Commodus vvearing the lion skin’, 124. She consistently - but wrongly - translates 
Bergmann’s terminology of‘Schwerathlet’ with ‘sword-athlete’. 

208 Fittschen / Zanker, Katalog, I, 87. 

209 Kaiser-RaiB, Münzpragung , 55-56; Szaivert, Münzprágung , nos. 853-9, I 144-5, 1162- 
70; Leander-Touati, ‘Commodus wearing the lion skin’, 124; Bergmann, ‘Zeittypen im 
Kaiserportrát?’, 146. 
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onc Sol-Commodus statue, also cohered with the image the coins had 
brought forward. Of coursc not all gods vvhich Commodus had used 
extcnsivelv in his various coin issues found reflection in statues - the 
absence of Júpiter is noticeable (though the argument could be raised 
that, on the medallion discussed, it was the emperor with the god's 
attributes, rather than an identification as such. vvhich was purported). 
There are. however, no examples of divinities whom Commodus 
stronglv emphasised in his statues, vvho had not been already 
proclaimed through the emperor's coinage. 

Still. Dio claims that Commodus: ‘carried a herald's staff like that 
of Mercury’, and that he ‘would enter the arena in the garb of 
Mercury'. 210 Mercury was a very apt divinity for the arena. He was 
often used in gladiatorial ñames, probably as a result of his versatility 
and erotic attraction. The deity was also the psychopompos , who 
carried off the slain gladiators. 211 In this light, a passage from 
Tertullian (Apol. 15.5), written only six years after Commodus' death, 
in AD 198, appears of interest. In it, the author described how at a 
spectaclc. the spectators themselves were dressed up like Mercury, 
whilst someone dressed like Charon appeared in the arena to collect 
the fallen gladiators. Mercury had also. in the guise of Hermes Aerios. 
been of the utmost importance to Marcus Aurelius. He was, after all, 
the god responsible for the rain miracle, which was depicted on 
Marcus' column. 212 

Notwithstanding all these possible motives for a prominent position 
of the deity in Commodus' visual programme, there is no evidence - 
the above mentioned passage of Dio excepted - that Commodus did 
indeed emphasise Mercury's importance in any way. Mercury was 
even entirely absent from Commodus' Román coinage. He only 
appeared, without making any reference to the emperor, on some 
Alexandrian coins, but those coins should surely be seen in connection 
to Mermes' identification with the popular Egyptian god Thot. 213 
Nevertheless, Cristina de Ranieri has recently argued strongly in 


210 Dio, 73.17.4. Cf. 73.19.4. 

" M H. S. Versnel, Ter Unus. /sis, Dionysos, Hermes. Three Studies in Henolheism (Leiden 
1990), 207-8. 

* 12 Birley, Marcus Aurelius , 172-173, with references; I. Scott Ryberg, Panel Reliefs of 
Marcus Aurelius (New York 1967), 93; T. Holscher, l Die Saule des Marcus Aurelius: 
Narrative Struktur und ideologiche Botschaft’, in: J. Scheid / V. Huet (eds.), Autour de la 
colonne Aurélienne. Geste el image sur la colonne de Mure Auréle á Rome (Tumhout 
2000), 89-105. On the place of Mercury in imperial ideology: B. Combet-Famoux, Mercure 
Romain. Le cuite public et la fonction mercantile á Rome de la république Archaique a 
I époque Augustéenne (Rome 1980), 433-71. 

213 Szaivert, Münzprágung, 50. 
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favour of a Tommodus-Mercurius'. She agrees there is little evidence 
for this (and that the coins from Alexandria should not be used as 
such), but claims that one cannot refute the fact that the emperor 
wanted to identify himself vvith the deity. 214 She even speaks of a 
novus Mercurius, though without quoting any material supporting this 
claim. According to her, the theme of a 'New Mercury’, should be put 
in the context of an ‘encounter between East and West'; an encounter 
which followed on from ‘new spiritual times'. 215 The question of vvhy 
Commodus did not actually try to make people aware of this theme 
through images or inscriptions not only remains unanswered; it is not 
even posed. The second part of her argument. in which she discerns a 
‘Mercurian' philosophical doctrine which ‘must have influenced' 
Commodus, makes more sense. but still does not form proof for (an 
attempt to) identification vvith Mercury from the part of Commodus. 216 
The emperor might, as Dio stated, have gone to the arena vvith 
Mercury's attributes, but, if so, it should be seen solely in connection 
to that very arena, presumably in light of the Mercury psychopompos. 
Commodus apparently made no attempt to broadcast a further 
association vvith Mercury to a vvider audience. That should be 
sufficient evidence against presupposing such a further association. 

The same lack of proof applies to Commodus' alleged preference for 
Mithras - or mystery cults in general. De Ranieri's ‘new spiritual 
times' found reflection in Commodus' adhesión to the mystery cults, 
but again evidence is scarce - at most. As for the Mithras cult, only 
the Historia Augusta , not the most reliable of sources, mentions that 
Commodus was initiated in them; and this only to show that he 
desecrated even those: 

Sacra Mithriaca homicidio vero polluit, cum illic aliquid ad speciem ti morís 
vel dici vel fingi soleat. (He polluted the Mithraic rites with real murder, 
while it was customary in them to only say or pretend something that would 
produce an impression of terror) (SHA, Comm. 9.6). 


214 De Ranieri. ‘Commodo-Mercurio’, 433: ‘... non si puó negare la volontá 
dell’imperatore di identificarsi con il dio'. Already Grosso, Commodo , 334: ‘Ma Commodo 
... intendeva riferirsi a Mercurio, símbolo della ricchezza e abbondanza, alludendo all’era 
commodiana’. 

215 De Ranieri, ‘Commodo-Mercurio’, 424; Tinfluenza della nuova temperie spirituale’; 
432: ‘un tale incontro ira Oriente e Occidente é sicuramente alia base ... delf imperatore 
come Novus Mercurius ’. Cf. already Grosso, Commodo , 344: ‘política religiosa di 
cornpromesso tra la sua infatuazione típicamente oriéntale e il compassato e tradizionale 
rito romano ...’. 

216 Ibidem, 441: ‘Non vi é dubbio ... che anche Commodo sia stato influenzato da queste 
dottrine’. 
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Dio, though never indolent in slurring Commodus. is conspicuously 
silent on this point, and Mithras - or even anv distinctive reíerence to 
him - was entirely absent from the mint of Romc. The latter problem 
has been argucd away by claiming that in the Román Empire the ñame 
and image of Mithras were so secret that only initiates in this highly 
secluded cult were authorised to use them. 217 If so, that would at least 
have made it difficult for Commodus to have shown his fondness for 
the cult - or for the unknown author of the Historia Augusta to be 
aware of it. 

Silvio Panciera has claimed that the fact that a Mithraeum was 
constructed during the reign of Commodus in the Castra Peregrina 
provided new confirmation of the emperor's favouring the cult. 
Moreover. one of the first religious leaders of the temple was A. 
Caedicius Priscianus, an eques Romanus who was also sacerdos of the 
domus Augusta. According to Panciera. it would have been 
unthinkable for a Mithraeum to have been established in castra in the 
capital, involving people of a rather elevated rank, without the 
emperor supporting the cult. 2ls This argument seems to be, untypically 
for Panciera. methodolosicallv unsound. The construction of a 
Mithraeum in a military camp only shows that at least some in the 
camp worshipped the deity. If somebody who was reasonably cióse to 
the emperor was initiated in the cult, this shows nothing beyond the 
fact that at least one person of rather elevated rank was initiated. Other 
facts might further undermine Panciera's argument. The first phase of 
the Mithraeum is daíed in the vears immediately surrounding AD 
180. 219 Such a date coheres with the idea that the inscription which 
mentions Priscianus as a sacerdos should be dated between AD 180- 
4. 220 This would be early for a favourable interest in the Mithras cult 
by Commodus, and equally early for people in Rome to be aware of 
any (alleged) support of the cult bv the emperor. who only started to 
emphasise divinity in his representation much later in the reign. Also, 


D. W, MacDowall, ‘Sol Invictus and Mithra. Sonic evidence from the mint of Rome', 
in: U. Bianchi (ed), Ktvsteria Mithrae. Atíi del Seminario Internazionale su 'La specijicitci 
slorico-religiosa dei misten di Mithra. con parí icolare riferimento alte fonti documentarle 
di Roma e Ostia' (Lcidcn 1979). 557-571; 558. 560. This did not stop Mithras figuring on 
coins in the provinces, for example on a coin from Trapezus in the reign of Severus 
Alexander; F. Cumont, Textes el monuments figures retalifs aux mvstéres de Mithra 
(Brussels 1896), II, 190 fig. 12 (l owe this reference to Ulla Lehtonen). 

' IS S. Panciera, ‘II materiale epigráfico dallo scavo di S. Stefano Rotondo', in: Bianchi, 
Mysteria Mithrae , 87-126; 88. 90, 92; fig. I. 

219 E. Lissi Caronna. ‘Castra Peregrina', LTUR I, 249-50; idem, ‘Castra Peregrina: 
Mithraeum \ LTUR 1,251. 

■ 2 " CIL 6.2010 II 22; Panciera, ‘II materiale epigráfico’, 90. 
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in the Castra Peregrina soldiers of provincial armies were temporarily 
stationed. 221 This might further complícate the argument. Even if the 
emperor did know of the existence of the Mithraeum (which implies 
an unparalleled religious control) his lack of explicit objection to the 
existence of the cult need not mean he adhered to it. Mithraea were 
more often than not constructed in military camps, or other public 
buildings, during the reigns of several emperors, none of whom are 
considered to have been Mithras-initiates. 222 The absence of 
prosecution need not imply devotion. 

Likewise, Merkelbach suggested that the mere fact that Caedicius 
Priscianus could have been initiated would confirm a positive attitude 
towards the cult from the side of the emperor. This tends towards a 
circular argument, as does similar reasoning in the cases of C. 
Caerellius Sabinus and Q. Caecilius Laetus - two generáis under 
Commodus. 223 If there is no evidence for Commodus' preference for 
the cult, other than cpigraphical material showing the popularity of the 
cult with the higher echelons during the emperor's reign, one cannot 
explain that popularity from the emperor's preference for the cult. 224 
Doubtlessly, Mithraism vvas strong, and grovving stronger, under the 
reign of Commodus. One passage in the Historia Augusta is not 
enough to place responsibility for that rise with the emperor. 

Commodus' adherence to Mithraism could still be Tescued' by 
pointing to an assimilation between Sol and Mithras. 225 It has been 
argued, from dedications to Mithras , Sol i Mithra, and Soli Invicto 
Mithrae , that Mithras was for the major part of his worshippers also 
Sol Invictus , whereas Sol Invictus could be (but was not necessarily) 
equalled to Mithras. 226 Commodus' self-presentation as Sol. could 
then, in this light, be considered a hidden way of proclaiming himself 


221 Lissi Caronna, ‘Castra Peregrina', 249; M. Clauss, Untersuchungen zu Jen Principales 
Jes rómischen Heeres van Augustus bis Diokletian (Bochum 1973), 59-79; 82-1 15; 158. 

222 F. Coarelli, ‘Topografía Mitriaca di Roma', in: Bianchi, Mysteria Mithrae , 69-79; 79: 
‘sempre o quasi sempre ... in edifici di carattere pubblico’. 

223 R. Merkelbach, Mithras (Main 1984), 176; 162-3. 

221 Similarly, D’Ambrosio, ‘A proposito della tavola di Virunum', 165-75, especially 171, 
sees Commodus' initiation in the Mithras-cult as a central step, both for the expansión of 
the cult, and for Commodus’ religious policies, without questioning the initiation itself. 
Again the expansión of the cult and mithraic dedications pro satute CommoJi are used as 
evidence for imperial intervention, simply because the imperial intervention is held 
responsible for the expansión of the cult. 

225 A statue in the Victoria and Albert Museum once thought to have depicted Commodus- 
Mithras is neither Commodus ñor, probably, simply Mithras, as the used cap is an 
exceptional one for the deity. See p. 115 n. 134. 

226 MacDowall, ‘Sol Invictus and Mithra’, 561. 
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a devotee of Mithras. 227 Commodus, however, applied invictus' in 
connection to Hercules (who also bore the epithet), and used Sol 
rather to promote a new Golden Age. 228 Furthermore, had there been a 
hidden message, one would expect to find it reciprocated, even it only 
within the circle of Mithras worshippers themselves. There is, 
however. no significant rise in the number of times Mithras and Sol 
are epigraphically connected during the reign of Commodus. The one 
inscription which is explicitly to Soli invicto Mithrae , dates from AD 
183, long before the emperor shovved himself in the guise of Sol. 229 If 
there was indeed a hidden Mithraic message behind Commodus' Sol- 
association. not even the Mithras worshippers from Rome and Ostia 
themselves seem to have picked it up. 

Finallv, it needs to be emphasised that Commodus' initiation in the 
Mithras cult has often been placed within the vvider context of the 
cmperor's general involvement in mystery culis. 230 Flere. too, the 
evidence is extremely thin. Again, the Historia Augusta is the major 
source. It portrays Commodus as a worshipper of Isis, going as lar as 
shaving his head and carrying a statue of Anubis, like a proper 
devotee. The three passages which mention these events come from 
the lives of Commodus, Pescennius Niger and Caracalla. They bear 
more than a passing resemblance: 

1. sacra Isidis coluit, ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret (SHA, 
Comm. 9.4) 

2. inter Commodi amicissimos videmus sacra Isidis ferentem; quibus 
Commodus adeo deditus fuit, ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret 
et omnis pausas expleret (SHA, Pese.Nig, 6.8-9) 

3. cum Antoninus Commodus ita ea celebraverit ut et Anubin portaret 
et pausas ederet (SHA, M. Ant. 9.1 I) 

It seems evident that the author, almost literally, just copied the same 
words three times. They should not be used as sepárate and unrelated 
statements. As further evidence. a passage from Cassius Dio (73, 15.3) 


" I. L. Colombo, ‘Sol invictus o Mithra (per una rilettura in chiave ideológica del la 
teología solare del mitraismo nell’ambito del politeísmo romano), in: Bianchi, Mysteria 
Mithrae , 649-672; 668-9. 

228 F. Coarelli, ‘Hercules Invictus (Ara Maxima)’, LTUR 3, 15-7; E. M. Steinby, ‘Hercules 
Invictus Esychianus, Aedes\ LTUR 3, 17; Bergmann, Strahlen der Herrscher , 266: ‘... des 
Beinamens Invictus ... den Commodus ... im Zuge des Vergleichs mil Hercules annahm’. 

229 M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus inscriptionum et monumentorum religionis Mithriacae 1 
(Den Haag 1956), no. 510. 

230 Grosso, Commodo , 343-4; Traupberg, Commodus , 73-4. 
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has been used. In it. Dio, mentions how *in [Commodus'] honour, a 
gold statue vvas erected ... representing him together with a bull and a 
cow\ As this is a standard conditor depiction, and as the passage 
immediately succeeds the mentioning of Rome’s renaming, the 
reference to Commodus as the new founder of Rome is made 
absolutely obvious (cf. ílg. 12). This notwithstanding, Takács claims: 
‘A gold statue of Commodus as Horus between a bull (Osiris-Apis) 
and a cow (Isis-Hathor) is not only further evidence of his cultic 
activities, it can also be considered in the light of the Egyptian cult of 
succession and dynastic rule’. 231 

The numismatic evidence that hints at a connection between 
Commodus and Isis and/or Sarapis can be taken more seriously. 
Indeed, from the coins it seems obvious that there was indeed such a 
connection. Reverses of gold, silver, and bronze coins repeatedly 
showed Sarapis - or sometimes Isis and Sarapis. 27 ' 2 However, they 
appear to have had little to do with cultic reverence. Rather, the coins 
ought to be connected to the transport of corn from Egypt, and 
perhaps seafaring more in general. 233 As evidence for Commodus' love 
for mystery cults, they cannot be used. That leaves those who would 
want to see Commodus as an adherent of Isis and Sarapis with a lack 
of proper proof. As there appears to be no real evidence supporting the 
claim that Commodus was more than very circumstantially involved 
in any mystery cults, it seems safest to assume that he was not. Even if 
he was, this supposed involvement cannot be used to support the 
notion of an explicit policy concerning the cults from the side of the 
emperor. Even those who, for one reason or another, desperately want 
Commodus to have been involved in all sorts of secret sects and rites, 
must concede that the emperor kept it a prívate affair. For the way he 
presented himself, the mystery cults were of no importance. 234 

Representing the emperor 

From AD 190 onwards Commodus prominently portrayed himself 
with the attributes of Hercules, eventually even becoming the latest 
incarnation of the deity, who had already been addressed as Hercules 

231 Takács, Isis and Sarapis , 113; Already: H. P. l'Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient 
Portraiture (Oslo 1947), 72. 

232 R/C 3, nos. 261, 601, 605, 607, 614a, b, 621, 630; BMCRE 4, nos. 706, p. 841*, p. 
845*. 

233 See p. 110 n. 114. 

234 Still, Traupman, Commodus , 213 argued without further evidence: ‘Commodus sought a 
new basis for his authority in the dogma of oriental religión, especially MithraisnV. 
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Commodianus - Commodus now was Hercules Romanus Augustus. 
The identification was broadcast through a variety of media, to a 
number of different audiences. There were slight modifications in the 
way this was put forward, perhaps as some sort of ‘audience-controT. 
The principal message, however, was always similar: Commodus- 
Hercules would bring a new Golden Age to the Empire, with peace 
and abundance for all the emperor's loyal subjects. 

These last years, with the epithet Commodianus not just awarded to 
Hercules, but also to the senate, legions, cities, and other institutions, 
formed an extreme innovation as against standard imperial 
representation. The apparent re-founding of Rome as Col(onia) 
An(toniniana) Com(modiana) in AD 192 was unparalleled - and 
excessive. Bul it needs to be appreciated that the final identification 
with Hercules, and the far-reaching personalisation of the emperorship 
and of many of the institutions of the empire, linked different aspects 
that had been emphasised in Commodus' visual programme from the 
very beginning. 

The Providentia Deorum , and the pietas. felicitas, and nobilitas of 
the emperor; all stressed how Commodus could count on divine 
support. The assimilations lo Júpiter and Sol, with strong associations 
to a new Golden Age, and the coins of Commodus and Janus, with 
their references to the peaceful future that the emperor would bring, 
were variations to the same theme. Commodus could not, after all, 
point to experience or demonstrated capability, to legitímate his 
position. The ways in which this divine sanction was represented 
changed over time, perhaps under the infiuence of political events, 
such as the Lucilla conspiracy and the fall of Perennis. Oriental 
influences seem to have been of no consequence. 

It seems likely that the fall of Cleander in AD 190, and especially 
the popular unrest in that period, led to the undeniable superhuman 
representation of the last years. Several strands of representation were 
brought together in Hercules, a deity of ambiguous status, who gave 
his life, and obtained immortality, through his deeds to help mankind. 
This was an apt model for Commodus, who could thus show that his 
status and divine support were the one warrant for the well being of 
the empire. Commodus' coins and statues sent out a coherent, though 
untraditional, message. The next chapter vvill analyse whether the 
emperor's gladiatorial displays, too, fitted the same pattem. 



— 4 — 

An emperor on display 


Who put the glad in gladiator? Hercules! 

(Walt Disney, Hercules) 


Commodus' claims as regards divinity are only one of the reasons 
why the last Antonine emperor has been severely condemned by 
ancient and modern historians. The emperor's behaviour in the arena, 
especially in the last years of his reign, has also commonly been 
perceived as a clear sign of his presumed insanity and megalomania. 
That Commodus liad indeed presented himself as a gladiator, and 
fought as such in the arena, appears beyond doubt. Cassius Dio 
records - with horror - how Commodus fought as a gladiator during 
games that lasted for fourteen days. The Historia Augusta notices how 
the emperor regularly ‘engaged in gladiatorial combats and accepted 
the ñames usually given to gladiators with as much pleasure as if he 
had been granted triumphal decorations' {gladiator ium etiam 
certamen subiit et nomina gladiator ium recepit eo gandió quasi 
acciperet triumphalici). Aurelius Victor adds that while the emperor 
himself fought with iron weapons, his opponents were given lead 
ones . 1 Furthermore, the earlier-described ‘gladiatorial' hairstyle might 
also be used as an indication for Commodus' connection to the 
games . 2 

It is not, thus, so much the fact that Commodus fought in the arena, 
but the possible reason why he did so, which needs analysis. In recent 
years the gladiatorial games (and other spectacles in the arena) have 
been subject of a drastic change in interpretation, which must surely 
have an impact on our view of those who acted in, and showed 
themselves in connection to, those very spectacles. Current 
scholarship on the Indi has shed new light on a discipline that had 
been, till then, largely ignored or dismissed. Michael Grant, in his 
Gladiators , is horrified by the games, which according to him 


1 Dio, 73.19.2; 73.20.1; SHA, Comm. 11.10-11, 15.5-6; Aur. Vict. Caes. 17.4-6. Cf. 
Herodian, 1.15.8-9. 

2 See supra pp. 128-9. 
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exemplify the fací that ‘extremely few epochs of human history ... 
have achieved cruelty on a scale as numerically lavish as ancient 
RomeV These ‘bloodthirsty holocausts in the arena’, those ‘orgies of 
cruelty'. cannot be sufficiently condemned, argües Grant . 4 Roland 
Auguet likewise distances himself from the Romans' ‘unseemly and 
maddest extravagancesV Indeed. the substantial shedding oí blood 
that characterised the games does not cohere with modern taste. Yet 
modern taste should not be the criterion to judge an ancient 
phenomenon by. Especially not a phcnomenon that was so important 
in the Román world. 

Gladiatorial games vvere crucial to Román identity. In the provinces 
watching the fights formed a good way to emphasise being Román . 6 
When that was impossible (e.g. for legions located far into the 
‘uncivilised' part of the realm) Solutions had to be found. This at least 
seems to explain why during the principate some army-divisions 
possessed gladiators . 7 The importance is further shown by Louis 
Robert's classic notion that the spread of gladiatorial games in the 
East coincided with an acceptance (and even highlighting) by the elite 
of their place in the empire . 8 The popularity of the games in Rome 
seems beyond doubt; emperors who failed to throw extensive and 
expensive shows lost popularity, whereas those who held lavish 
muñera gained widespread support - though possibly only for a 
limited period of time. From the reign of Domitian onwards nobody 
but the emperor, his direct family, or those magistrates appointed by 
the emperor, were allowed to organise gladiatorial shows at Rome." 

Apparently the princeps wanted to limit access to such a source of 
popularity. The reasons for this popularity, and the possible symbolic 
meanings of the spectacles, have been the focus of recent research. 
Especially in the last ten years historians, trying to evalúate Román 
spectacles through ‘ancient eyes' and using sociological and 
anthropological theories, have once more looked into the symbolism 
of the arena, and its function in Román society. Their analyses, as we 


M. Grant, Gladiators (SuffoIk 1967), 10. 

4 Grant, Gladiators , 1 18. 

R. Auguet, Cruelty and Civilization. The Román Games (London 1994), 15. 

6 Th. Wiedemann, ‘Single combat and being Román’, AncSocll (1996), 91-103; 100-1. 

7 CIL 7.1335.3, 13.8639; Tac. Aun. 1.23; Wiedemann, ‘Single combat and being Román’, 

101 . 

y 

L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans l Orient grec (París 1940). 

9 Tac. Ann. 11.22; Suet. Dom. 4.1; Dio, 54.2.4, 55.32, 59.14, 60.5; Wiedemann, 
Emperors and Gladiators , 8. Cf. Fronto, Principia Historiae , 17 (= LCL, 11, 216) for the 
popularity of the games. 
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shall see later in this chapter, are of great importance when looking at 
Commodus’ behaviour, and may place ‘Commodus the gladiator' 
firmly within the model of legitimation that seems to explain the 
emperor’s attitude towards his own superhuman status. 

Gladiatorial games: spectacles of power 


A structure of action, novv bloody, novv ceremonious, the negara was also, 
and as such, a structure of thought. To describe it is to describe a 
constellation of enshrined ideas. 10 


Crucial to the development of the study of gladiatorial games - as to 
so many other fields of research - are Clifford Geertz' anthropological 
studies. Especially his concept of the ‘theatre State 1 , coined in the 
context of nineteenth-century Bali, has been of immense importance. 
Geertz emphasised the symbolic importance of state-controlled 
spectacle, ‘in which kings and princes were the impresarios, the 
priests the directors, and the peasants the supporting cast, stage crew, 
and audience '. 11 Though one ought to be careful about simply 
transposing a set of ideas from one cultural context to the next, the 
interaction which Geertz recognised between spectacle and the 
‘symbology of power', applies well to the situation in the arena of 
imperial Rome, and has been so applied by many scholars: 

[They] were metaphysical theatre: theatre designed to express a view of the 
ultímate nature of reality and, at the same time, to shape the existing 
conditions of life to be consonant vvith that reality; that is, theatre to present 
an ontology and, by presenting it, to make it happen - make it actual. 12 

Geertz sees spectacle in this context as a form of ritual. He is, 
however, not alone in the importance he attaches to ritual. 
Furthermore, the interpretation of quite how ritual works in and for 
society differs significantly from one anthropologist to the next. If one 
sees the gladiatorial games as a form of ritual, different approaches to 
the interpretation of ritual become crucial for the interpretation of the 
Román games. Thus, for example, Eric Wolf has recently accentuated 


10 C. Geertz, Negara. The Theatre State in Nineteenth-Century Bali (Princeton 1980), 135. 

11 Geertz, Negara, 13. 

12 Ibidem, 104. Cf. 102: ‘It was an argument, made over and over again in the insistent 
vocabulary of ritual, that worldly status has a cosmic base, that hierarchy is the goveming 
principie of the universe, and that the arrangements of human life are but approximations, 
more cióse or less, to the divine ... What the Balinese State did for Balinese society was to 
cast into sensible form a concept of what, together, they were supposed to make of 
themselves: an ¡llustration of the power of grandeur to organize the world’. 
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the role of ritual as a "vehicle of ideology’: 

In the ritual process, the participará enters a spatially and temporally structured 
environment and moves through it guided by a prescribed script that dictates bodily 
movement and emotional responses’. 13 

Different analyses of ritual create inleresting new angles from 
which to look at the gladiatorial games. Yet there is an inevitable risk 
in viewing activities in the arena as ritual without further ado. There 
are distinctions to be made between ‘puré' ritual and different forms 
of spectacles - of which gladiatorial shows are one. 

Athletic contests bear some similarity to both theatre and ritual, and both 
theatre and games llave sometimes been associated vvith ritual ... In sum, 
ritual is one member of an extended family of performance forms, to some 
of which it seems on the face of it to be more closely related to others. 14 

Exactly how closely related ritual and gladiatorial games are, is a 
difficult question to answer. But perhaps the question whether the 
games were ritual or not is less important than whether or not they 
functioned (to an extent) like ritual. Here the work of Catherine Bell 
becomes of importance. She has tried to connect some of the more 
important of the different approaches to ritual, which has led her to 
conclude that: ‘ritualization is first and foremost a strategy for the 
construction of certain types of power relationships effective within 
particular social organizations '. 15 If this becomes the ‘mínimum’ 
definition of ritual, then gladiatorial games can certainly be perceived 
as ritual - at least at a mínimum level - and analysed as such . 16 
Notions that have been developed in the light of the theory of ritual 
appear to actually help in clarifying our understanding of the 
spectacles that took place in the Román arena. So one might as well 
try to apply these notions. This, indeed, seems to be what has been 
done. Of course not all anthropological theories that have been used 
are derived from the study of‘ritual’. 

The first footnote of Keith Hopkins' chapter on the gladiatorial 
games leaves no doubt as to the importance of Geertz for his 


13 E R. Wolf, Envisioning Power. Ideologías of Dominance and Crisis (Berkeley - Los 
Angeles - London 1999), 57. 

11 R. A. Rappaport, Ritual and Religión in the Making of Humanity (Cambridge 1999), 38. 
Rappaport explores some aspects of closeness to ritual of different types of performances 
(PP- 39-50). 

15 C. Bell, Ritual Theor\\ Ritual Practice (New York - Oxford 1992), 197. 

1,1 A clear indication of the importance of such power relationships within the structure of 
the gladiatorial games is the strict hierarchical seating arrangement in the amphitheatre, 
reflecting the social order in Rome, wonderfully analysed by E. Rawson, ‘ Discrimina 
Ordinum : The Lex lulia Theatralis\ PBSR 55 (1987), 83-114 (= Román Culture and 
Society (Oxford 1991], 508-45). 
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reinterpretation of the games: T have been much influenced by C. 
Geertz' brilliant essay ‘Deep play: notes on the Balinese cockfight' ... 
Indeed, in some respect this chapter is vvritten in direct imitation of 
that essay ’. 17 That reinterpretation is in many vvays the first serious 
study of the phenomenon. Hopkins looks at the gladiatorial shows as 
political theatre. and sees gladiators 4 as glamour figures, culture 
heroes '. 18 Essentially, he argües that the spectacles formed a platform 
for institutionalised violence, whilst, at the same time, they reminded 
spectators that they themselves were unaffected by such horrors . 19 

Carlin Barton, ten years later, further investigated the Román arena 
in relation to the Romans’ collective psychology. Her aim was to 
clarify ‘the emotional life of the ancient Romans '. 20 In order to do so 
she embraced a multitude of theoretical frameworks, and incorporated 
a wide array of, mainly literary, sources. The way she has tried to 
apply and incorpórate modern theoretical frameworks is commendable 
and well-defended, yet in the use of the ancient sources themselves 
she has a rather unorthodox methodological approach. For instance, 
Barton argües that for her purposes, all the different types of sources 
used (which are mainly, if not only, literary ones), are ‘equally true 
and equally fictive '. 21 Equally, she argües that there are ‘no “right” 
contexts for any symbolic expression ’. 22 But when the court flatterer 
Martial describes to the emperor the magnificence of that particular 
emperor's hobby, one cannot simply use that statement outside of its 
context. 

The audience and goals of an author, and even the range of his de 
fació free speech, should be explored before concluding anything from 
that author's remarks. When Barton concludes that The “gladiatorial 
madness" of the Romans was simply a distillation of the parching 
liquors of despair and desire that had. elsewhere within that culture. 


K. Hopkins, Death and Renewal. Sociológica/ Studies in Román History. Volume 2 
(Cambridge 1983), 1 n. 1. 

IS Hopkins, Death and Renewal , 21. 

19 Ibidem, 30. 

' (l C. Barton, The Sorrows of the Ancient Romans. The Gladiator and the Monster 
(Princeton 1993), 3. Cf., on the same page: ‘I have vvritten in an effort to address some of 
the darkest riddles of the Román psyche, because I suspected they were some of the riddles 
of my own life and perhaps of human life’. 

21 Barton, The Gladiator and the Monster , 4: ‘As possible clues to the “physics” of the 
emotional world of the Romans, the metaphor, the fantasy, the delibérate falsehood, the 
mundane and oft-repeated truisni, the literary topos , the bizarre world of schoolboy 
declamations, and the “cultural baggage” taken over from the Greeks are as valuable as a 
report of Tacitus or an imperial decree’. 

22 Ibidem, 6. 
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reached a point of saturation'. the foundations for such a generalising 
conclusión are not strong enough. 23 This is illustrated by the example 
vvith which she chooses to finish her conclusión; the notorious find, al 
the excavations of the gladiatorial barracks of Pompeii, of the body of 
a well-jewelled woman among several male bodics. Barton wonders in 
what category of gladiator-lovers the woman should be placed. Yet 
she mentions seventeen men. some of whom were shackled, whereas 
in the barracks only four men were found, all firmly bound in chains. 24 
Whether there were men around who could actually move, is surely of 
some importance when discussing the type of preference for gladiators 
by upper-class-Iadies. Perhaps the woman sought shelter in the 
barracks when the Vesuvius erupted. Perhaps. also, the room was used 
as a prison - not necessarily for gladiators. 25 Of course it is possible 
that the woman had some sort of liaison with an imprisoned gladiator, 
but one should be careful not to over-interpret the evidence. 

Thomas Wiedemann, in his book on gladiatorial games and 
vencitiones , was less explicitly (but still recognisably) inlluenced by 
modern theories surrounding ritual and spectacle. Incorporating 
epigraphical and archaeological evidence. he expanded on Hopkins' 
notion of ‘surviving disaster'. According to Wiedemann. gladiators in 
the arena represented order in its constant battle against chaos. This 
meeting of culture and lawless nature in the amphitheatre even 
Symbol ¡sed the order of the cosmos itself. 26 

The arena was also the place in which the emperor's authority over 
1 i le and death was emphasised through the execution of crimináis in 
‘fatal charades'. as Coleman called them; the re-enaetment of fatal 
myths, often preceding the gladiatorial games proper. in which the 


Barton, The Gladiator and the Monster, 81. 

24 Ibidem. 81. Hopkins, Death and Renewal , 23 also talks about eighteen skeletons. For 
ihe number of four shackled men: J. Overbeck / A. Mau, Pompeji in seinen Gehciuden, 
Alterthumern und Kunstwerken (Leipzig I884 4 ), 631 n. 9; H. Eschebach, Pompeji. Erlebte 
antike IVe/l (Leipzig 1978). 62. Cf. H. Eschebach, Gebáudeverieichnis und Stadtplan der 
antiken Stadt Pompeji (Cologne etc. 1993), 145. The number of eighteen bodies. mainly 
richly dressed women with their slaves, was instead found in the so-called Villa of 
Diomedes: E. La Rocca / M. de Vos / A. de Vos, Pompei (Milán I994 2 ), 353-4; E. M. 
Moormann, ‘Una cittá mummificata: qualche aspetto del la fortuna di Pompei nella 
letteratura europea ed americana’, in: P. G. Guzzo (ed.), Pompei. Scienza e societá (Milán 
2001), 9-17; 13-4. For the attractions of gladiators. see infra, p. 150. 

25 Eschebach, Pompeji. Erlebte antike IVelt, 62. 

2l ’ Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators, 179. Cf. M. Clavel-Lévéque, L 'empire en jetee. 
Espace Symbolique el pratique sociale dans le monde romain (Paris 1984), 179: l [Les jeux] 
sont, á tous leurs niveaux, visualisation d'une visión du monde complexe, voire hétérogéne, 
des rapports des hommes entre eux et avec la nature 
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criminal played the part of the unfortunate protagonista 7 The 
amphitheatre symbolised, in either case, the border-zone between 
normality and abnormality. It was an area that was simultaneously the 
centre of one of the Romans' most important social activities and the 
"non-Roman space* of the uncivilised earth. 28 In this anomalous space 
gladiators performed their spectacle. Of course the barbarism that was 
fought off did not form a real threat to Rome. Yet through 
‘theatralising* a potentially real danger, that danger was, in a way, 
overeóme. By institutionalising chaos and disorder. the breach of 
normality was included in the fabric of society. 29 

For Wiedemann, however, the symbolism of the games went 
beyond even this maintenance of order and authority. According to 
him, gladiators symbolically challenged death itself. By winning a 
battle, a gladiator could win back the life that he forfeited at the 
beginning of the games. Through showing bravery and fighting skill, 
even death itself could be defeated. If he won the battle, he won his 
life. If he lost, the all-powerful emperor could yet save him, with a 
mere motion of the hand. The worst that could happen to him was of 
course dying. But even then he had at least decided the moment of 
dying himself, and embraced it whilst displaying his virtus. 4 In that 
sense, even the gladiator who died in the arena had overeóme death’. 30 

Wiedemann based himself upon an impressive array of 
documentation. He pointed to the importance, even for a gladiator 
who had lost. of dying heroically, so as to set a good example. 31 Such 
examples were deemed important, as Pliny testifies, when he 

Coleman, “Fatal charades'. Cf. D. Potter, ‘Martyrdom as spectacle*. ¡n: R. Scodel (ed.), 
Theatre and Society in the Classical World {Ann Arbor 1993), 53-88; 54. “Executions and 
triáis were intimately connected with the exercise of authority by the govemment of Rome’. 
:s E. Gunderson, ‘The ideology of the arena’, CIAnt 15 (1996), 113-151; 134. Cf. R. 
Laurence, ‘Emperors, nature and the city: Rome's ritual landscape’, Accordia Research 
Papers 4 (1993), 79-87; 84. 

P. Plass, The Gante oj Death in Ancient Rome. Arena Sport and Political Suicide 
(Winconsin 1995), 32: “Real threats cannot be gotten rid of in complete safety, and so the 
efficacy of ritual depends on how strongly their reality is felt’. Cf. P. Zanker, ‘Die 
Barbaren, der Kaiser und die Arena. Bilder der Gewalt in der rómischen Kunst’, in: R. P. 
Sieferle / H. Breuninger (eds.), Ku/turen der Gewalt. Ritualisierung und Symbolisierung 
von Gewalt in der Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main - New York 1998), 53-86; 79: ‘Die 
Sorge um die innere Sicherheit war ebenso grol3 wie die um die üufteren Grenzen*. 

■° Wiedemann, ‘Single combat and being Román’, 103. Cf. L. Robert, ‘Une visión de 
Perpetúe martyre á Carthage en 203’, Opera Minora Selecta V (Amsterdam 1989), 791 - 
839, in which Robert emphasised the importance of death and eternity for Christian martyrs 
who were about to be put to death in the arena. Although ‘conquering death’ had of course 
entirely different connotations for these Christians, Robert’s article does once more stress 
how closely related activities in the arena and conquering death could be. 

31 Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators , 38. 
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describes how Trajan's spectacles ‘inspire the manly spirit ... fto face] 
honourable wounds and contempt of death' ( ánimos virorum ...cid 
pulchra vulnera contemptumque mortis accenderet ), or as Libanius 
admits, admiring the braverv of the gladiators who had fought at his 
uncle's games. 32 Wiedemann further showed that the prospects of 
survival for gladiators were far greater than has often been assumed. 
Inscriptions from Pompeii, for instance, seem to imply that gladiators 
could acquire some sort of hero-status. If he fought well enough to 
survive the first few matches, a gladiator's popularity became such 
that the crovvd would support him when he finally did lose. In that 
way, he might well avoid being killed in the arena altogether. 33 Several 
inscriptions record men who had died - and not always in the arena - 
only after several years of gladiatorial ílghting. 34 Not all of them had 
won all oftheir fights. One instance records a man. who died at thirty, 
and had performed 34 fights, of which he had won 21. ‘drew’ (stans) 
9, and lost - but was allowed to survive- 4 times ( missus ). 35 A certain 
Pardus. who was a professional gladiator, even lived to be forty-eight 
and died of natural causes. He participated in twenty-five (or thirty- 
five) combats, winning only nineteen of them. 36 Finally, a paegniarius 
named Secundus lived to the incredible age of ninety-five. 37 Not all 
gladiators were slaves, and references in the law codes to ex- 
gladiators furthermore show that those who had been gladiators could 
sometimes return to civil Iife. 38 Rather than seeing gladiatorial games 
as an occasion during which somebody was inevitably going to die, it 
might be worthwhile to see them ‘as giving a condemned man the 
opportunity to regain his physical and social life'. 39 Finally, the 


32 Plin. Pan. 33.1; Liban. Oral. 1.5. On the importance of display of virtus in the arena: M. 
Wistrand, Enlertainment and Violence in Ancient Rotne. The A tí iludes of Román Writers of 
the First Century AD (Góteborg 1992). 15-29. See infra p. 156-7. 

Wiedemann. Emperors and Gladiators , 120. Cf. Plin. HN. 35.52, describing how a wall 
in a pórtico was covered with ‘life-like portraits of all the gladiators’ in a certain show. 

34 Ibidem, 120-2, referring lo: ILS, 5086. 5089, 5093-7, 5101-2, 5107, 5109, 5111-2, 
5114-5, 5117, 5120, 5125, 6122. Cf. V. Hope, ‘Fighting for identity: The funerary 
commemoration of Italian gladiators’, in: A. Cooley (ed.), The Epigraphic Landscape of 
Román haly (London 2000), 93-1 13; 102-3 on the emphasis on numbers, especially age, on 
gladiatorial tombstones. 

ILS, 5113: Flamma .v[e]t\, vix. an .v.v.v, / pugnat xxxiiii, vicit xxi, / stans vi i i i, mis. iiii, 
nal. S\y]rus. / Hui Delicatus coarmio merenti fecit.' 

36 EAOR 1, 65-6 no. 64 (= CIL 6.33983). 

37 EAOR I, 73 no. 79 (= CIL 6.10168, ILS 5126). 

38 Digest , 38.1.38; Wiedemann Emperors and Gladiators , 122. For the number of 
gladiatorii liberti\ EAOR I, 116-7 (tab. 11); III, 136-7 (tab. 7). Cf. also Petron. Sal. 45: ‘we 
are to be given superb spectacles lasting three days. not simply a troop of professional 
gladiators, but a large number of them freedmen’. 

Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators, 120. 
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evidence shows that gladiatorial games were associated with the end 
of the year. 'The yeafs end is also a new beginning. Death and killing 
were essential associations of the arena: but so also was rebirth\ 40 
Not all scholars have agreed with Wiedemann's proposal that 
gladiatorial shows should be perceived as a médium for defeating 
death, rather than as a means of killing. Shelby Brown found that 
there was too little evidence to support the claim, though she did 
concede that ‘gladiatorial combat undoubtedly brought watchers face 
to face with death, and the origins of gladiatorial combat and funerals 
may suggest an element of comfort offered to the dead, the survivors 
or both ... The acceptance and ritualization of death does take its 
power to frighten us\ 41 Surely, the interpretaron of the games may 
have differed from person to person. Some would see the centrality of 
the warrior ethos at Rome, and the importance of the military 
domination of the realm, 42 whilst others may have thought that the 
games should be perceived as a form of devotio ; a sacrifice in which 
Román citizens gave their life for the realm in order to appease the 
divine. 4 - Along these last lines, one can perceive gladiatorial games as 
being given on behalf of the welfare of the emperor. 44 An emperor 
fighting for his own welfare would be interesting in itself - especially 
as the división of gladiators into different categories, recognisable by 
their masks and weaponry (which could also cover an individuales 
features), meant depersonalising the individual. A gladiator-emperor 
who fought as a person, rather than as a gladiator, for his own welfare, 
must have been a particular phenomenon. Yet Wiedemann's model of 
conquering death might have an added interest in explaining 
Commodus' behaviour as a gladiator. 45 


40 Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators , 47. Also taken up by Plass, The Game of Death , 
37, 194 n. 15. 

11 S. Brown, ‘Explaining the arena: did the Romans "need" gladiators?’, JRA 8 (1995), 
376-86,383. 

42 J. C. Edmondson, ‘Dynamic arenas: Gladiatorial presentations in the city of Rome and 
the construction of Román society during the early empire’, in: W. J. Slater (ed.), Román 
Theatre and Society'. E. Togo Salmón Papers I (Ann Arbor 1996), 69-112; 72. 

43 H. S. Versnel, Transition and Reversal in Myth and Ritual. Inconsistencies in Greek and 
Román Religión II (Leiden-New York- Cologne 1993), 224. Cf. Zanker, Die Barbaren, der 
Kaiser und die Arena’, 80-1: ‘so konnte man ... vielleicht sogar von einer pervertierten 
Form von Reinigung der Gesellschaft durch Opfer sprechen’. 

44 Versnel, Transition and Reversal, 222. Cf. Ibidem, 226: ‘in Ave Caesar. morituri te 
salutant the salutatio regained its etymological connection with salus ... The development 
was, of course, fostered by, and embedded in, the general ritual of the vota pro salute 
principis ... ’ 

45 A final point of criticism on Wiedemann comes fforn David Potter, who recently 
challenged Wiedemann on the meaning of sine missione. According to Potter this does not 
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Commodus the gladiator 


The hero acclaimed by a crovvd is a veritable god for that crowd 


46 


Commodus presented himself in the arena with the attributes of 
Hercules (and perhaps those of Mercury). 47 The connection between 
Commodus the gladiator and Commodus-Hercules must have been 
noticeable. Indeed, the Historia Augusta remarles that Commodus 
‘was also called the Román Hercules, on the grounds that he had 
killed wild beasts in the amphitheatre at Lanuviunv ( appellatus est 
etiam Romanus Hercules, quod feras Lanuvii in amphitheatro 
occidisset ). 48 Hercules had been famous for the deeds he performed to 
save mankind, and for his Crossing the boundary of immortality, thus 
becoming one of the gods. Commodus seems to have intended to 
indícate clearly that he was trying to emulate the demi-god's deeds 
through mythological replication of them in the arena. According to 
Dio: —-" 

éneióp ruóte návTcu; tou<; t6v tioógjv év tfj TtóZei útió vóoou rj Kai 
étepaq tivóq ou|i(J)opá<; éotepripévoug áOpoíoaq opaKÓvxcov té uva 
aÓToi^ eíór) Tcepi tá yóvata nepiénXe^e, Kai OTróyyoug ávti A.i'0tov 


indícate a Pight to the death, but one in which missio (Telease from the authonty of the 
person who was offering the combal to the public’) ‘without a clear victory was not 
permitted' (D. Potter. ‘Entertainers in the Román Empire’, in: D. Potter / D. J. Mattingly 
(eds.), Life, Death and Entertainment in the Román Empire (Ann Arbor 1999), 256-325; 
307). This is also one of Potter’s major points of criticism on Wiedemann in his review of 
Emperors and Gladiators , in JRS 83 (1993), 229-31. especially 231. If thus, in general, 
combáis were not fought lo the death, than surviving such a combat would not be quite the 
defeating of death which Wiedemann made it out to be. Potter might be right in principie 
(but cf. Líber Spectaculorum, 29.3; Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators. 156-6 n.l). yet 
at leasl in the case of Commodus the argument does not apply, as we are explicitly told that 
the games became ‘so serious that great numbers of men were killed' (Dio, 73.19. 5: coore 
ticívu 7toA.Aoü<; ¿TtoOvqoKCiv). 

46 Le Bon, The Crowd. 74. 

1 Bul cf. supra pp. 130-1. In the arena. Commodus both engaged in gladiatorial combat 
{muñera gladiatoria ) and in fighting wild beasts in the arena (venaliones). Both 
incorporated many of the same characteristics and symbolism. noticeably risking one’s life 
through phvsical danger, being acclaimed by the audience in the arena, and fighting ‘wild 
naturef They also often formed part of a single series of spectacles (Wiedemann, Emperors 
and Gladiators , 56, 97 n.l), and were perceived by the Romans themselves as being 
strongly related. They are simultaneously represented on the ‘Villa di Dar Buc Amméra’ 
mosaic (Zliten, Libya), and the goddess Nemesis ‘liad a special, if not exclusive, relation to 
the Román munus , venal ¡o , and other related animal controlling displays' (M. Hornum, 
Nemesis, the Román State, and the Games [Leiden 1993], 56), whilst there is virtually no 
evidence for a link between Nemesis and other Román spectacles (Hornum, Nemesis , 55). 

1Q 

‘ SHA, Comm. 8.5. See further on this passage, supra p. 108. 
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PáAAciv óoíx; áTiÉKxeivé o(J)a<; pondAco Tiaícov Ge, yíyavxa c, (After he 
liad once assembled all the mcn ¡n the city who liad lost their feet as the 
result ofa disease or some accident, he then, after fastening about their knees 
some likenesses of serpents, and giving them some sponges to throw instead 
of stones, liad killed them with blows from a club, pretending that they were 
giants). 49 


After thus symbolically rescuing the cosmic order from the attack of 
fearsome giants, the emperor vvas apparently planning to enact the 
story of Hercules and the Stymphalian birds (Dio, 72.20.2). Dio 
happily adds that many spectators shunned the arena out of fear of 
being shot in the course of the emperor s masquerade. 

Yet if Wiedemann's notion of death-conquering gladiators holds, it 
vvould not only be vvhen shooting Stymphalian birds or defeating 
giants in the arena that Commodus manifested himself as a new 
Hercules; the very notion of fighting in the amphitheatre in Hercules' 
garb vvould be a symbolical re-enactment of the deity's triumph over 
death. This vvould, then. explain some highly enigmatic statements in 
our literary sources. Dio States: 

peAAoov aú0n; povo|iaxf| OCÍl 7iapTÍyyeiA.€v r^gLiv év xe xfj oxoAfj i f\ 
Í7i7iáói kcx'i év xaí<; (lavÓúan; éc; xó 0éaxpov ¿oeAOciv, órrcp oúk áAAü>s 

Tioioúpev éoióvxes és xó 0éaxpov ei pf] xdiv aúxoKpaxópcov tic, 
pexaAXá^eie, kcci óxi év xfj xeAeuxaía 'ngLepqc xó Kpávo<; aóxoü Kaxá 
tclc, TuiUag Ka0‘ ac, oi xeXeuxíóvxec; étajiépovxca é^eKopío0r| (When he 
was intending to ílght once more as a gladiator, he bade us enter the 
amphitheatre in the equestrian garb and in our woollen cloaks, a thing that 
we never do when going to the amphitheatre except when one of the 
emperors has passed away; and on the last day his helmet was carried out by 
the gates through wliicli the dead are taken out). (Dio, 73.21.3) 


To vvhich the Historia Augusta adds: 50 

ipse autem prodigium non leve sibi fecit; nam cuín in gladiatoris occisi 
vulnus manwn misissel, cid capul sibi detersit, et contra consuetudinetn 
paenulatos iussit spectatores non lógalos ad munus convenire, quod 
funeribus solebal, ipse in pullis veslimentis praesidens. Galea eius bis per 
portan / Libitinensem elata est (He was himself responsible for a not 
inconsiderable ornen relating to himself; for after he liad plunged his hand in 
the wound ofa slain gladiator he wiped it on his own liead, and, contrary to 
custom, he ordered the spectators to attend his gladiatorial shows ciad not in 
togas but in cloaks, a practice used at futierais, wliile he himself presided in 
the vestment of a mourner. Twice, moreover, his helmet was borne through 
the Gate of Libitina). 


Commodus made his subjects come to the amphitheatre as if they 


49 Dio, 73.20.3. Cf. SHA, Comm. 9.6, which replaces the club with bow and arrows. 

50 SHA, Comm. 16.6-7. Cf. Herodian, 4.2.3; Kolb, ‘Quellen der Historia Augusta', 186-8. 
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vvere already mouming his death. He then wiped the blood of a dead 
gladiator - blood renowned for its magic valué 51 - on his head. before 
having his helmet carried off through the gates of the goddess of death 
and funerals 52 - gates through which slain gladiators were customarily 
carried off. All of this took place during a spectacle that vvas strongly 
associated with death and rebirth. It seems highly likely that 
Commodus vvas here, in lerms that were not to be misunderstood, 
challenging death itself, much as Wiedemann's modcl presumed that 
gladiators did. The empcror's survival could be presented as a sign of 
his superhuman status. By thus symbolically challenging - and 
conquering - death. Commodus presented himself as rising far above 
the crowds. 

In doing so, Commodus did identify with a group of people whose 
social status vvas, at best, dubious. By performing as a gladiator a 
Citizen risked infamia ; even the ‘complete deprivation of citizenship 
rightsV 5 Calpurnius Flaccus wrote about a vvar hero, who liad been 
kidnapped by pirates and then bought by the manager of a group of 
gladiators who made him perform in the arena, and has him declare 
that no rank in the common masses is lower than the status of a 
gladiator/' 1 When members of the upper class personally participated 
in the games. it always Ied to consternation. The higher the position of 
the contestant was, the greater was the reversal of the established 
order. 55 Still, this never stopped some members of the higher echelons 
of society from performing in the arena, though Financial motives of 
bankrupt equiies or senators cannot always be excluded. Caligula too 
enjoyed fighting in the arena, and numerous other emperors, amongst 
them Hadrian and Lucius Verus, are said to have practised as 
gladiators. 56 There is a significant difference between being trained as 
a gladiator, and actually performing in the arena. Yet the latter was not 
as uncommon as one might expect. Augustus, in AD 11, even allowed 
equiies to fight as gladiators. ‘For inasmuch as there proved to be no 


51 W. Weismann. ‘Gladiator', in: T. Klauser et. al. (eds.). Reallexikon fur Antike und 
Christentum X (Stuttgart 1981), 23-45; 33. 

Hor, Carm. 3.30, 7: Epist. 2.1, 49; G. Radke. Zur Entwicklung der Goííesvorsíel/ung 
und der Gottesverehrung in Rome (Darmstadt 1987), 184-6. 

5 ’ B. Levick, ‘The Senatus Consultum from LarinunT, JRS 73 (1983), 97-115; 108. 

5,1 Calp. Flaccus, Declamationes , 52.20-1. Cf. Quint. Decl. Min. 302. 

55 Barton, The Gladiator and the Monster , 35. 

56 Caligula: Suet, Calig. 54.1; Dio, 59.5.5; Hadrian: SHA, Hadr. 14.10; Lucius Verus: 
SHA, Alare. 8.12. For further emperors, and discussion on the reliability of the sources in 
this context: Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators, 110-1. 
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benefit from forbidding it ... they were granted permission to take parí 
in such con tests'. 57 Others were less lenient. In AD 19 a Senatus 
Cónsultum known from an inscription at Larinum (SCL) explicitly 
stated: 

That ¡t pleased them [the senate] that no one should bring on the stage a 
senators son, daughtcr, grandson, granddaughter, great-grandson, great- 
granddaughter, or any male whose father or grandfather, whether paternal or 
maternal, or brolher, or any female whose husband or father or grandfather, 
whether paternal or maternal, or brother liad ever possessed the right of 
sitting ¡n the seats reservcd for the knights, or induce them by fee to fight to 
the death in the arena (auctoramentove ro[gareí ut lin harena depugna - 
]/rel). 5t 

Vitellius, too, unambiguously forbade knights to perform as gla- 
diators. According to Tacitus such a han had become necessary since 
people had been corrupted by the behaviour oí' previous emperors. 59 
But new restrictions on gladiatorial performances were consistently 
evaded, leading to ever new bans, never quite managing to curb public 
performance by knights and senators. 60 Septimius Severus apparently 
even rebuked senators for their, in his opinión hypocritical, 
denunciation of Commodus' gladiatorial activities. They themselves 
were anvthing but blameless: 

‘For it was disgracefuf, he said. ‘for him [Commodus] with his own hands 
to slay wild beasts, yet at Ostia only the other day one of your number, an 
oíd man who had been cónsul, was publicly sporting with a prostitute who 
imitated a leopard. But, you will say, Commodus actually fought as a 
gladiator. And does none of you fight as a gladiator? If not, how and why is 
it that some of you have bought his shields and those famous golden 
helmets?' (úpcov 6’ ou5eis povopayeí; Titos ow Kal ¿til tí tós tc 

doTTibas qutoO Kal Ta Kpcti'r) tq xpucrá ¿Keiva eTTpíavTÓ tlvcs;) (Dio, 

76.8.2-3). 

The social position of gladiators and bestiarii was deeply ambiva- 
lent." 1 Notwithstanding their legal inferiority, they could become 

57 Dio, 56.25.7. 

58 SCL, II. 7-10; Levick, ‘The Senatus Consultum\ 98-9 (with translation); EAOR III, 18- 
26 no. 2. 

59 Tac. Hist. 2.62.4. 

,,u Levick, “The Senatus Cónsul tum" , 105-10; G. Ville, La gladiature en occident des 
origines á la morí de Domitien (Rome 1981), 255-62; E. Baltrusch, Regimen morum. Die 
Reglementierung des Privatlebens der Senatoren und Ritter in der rómischen Republik und 
friihen Kaiserzeit (Munich 1988), 147-9, with references. 

61 G. L. Gregori, ‘Aspetti sociali della gladíatura romana’, in; A. La Regina, Sangue e 
arena (Milán 2001), 15-27; 22-4. On the development from professional hunters 
(venatores ) and those condemned to fight wild beasts with knife or spear, to trained ‘beast- 
gladiators’, see D. G. Kyle, Spectacles of Death in Ancient Rome (London - New York 
1998), 79-80. 
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highly popular. One need only to look at Pompeian graffiti to see how 
importantly gladialorial ñames figured. Those fighting in the arena 
could also be perceived as sex symbols. The aristocrat's wife, falling 
for the gladiator, became a well-known stereotype: ‘his face looked a 
proper mess, helmet-scarred. a great wart on his nose, an unpleasant 
discharge always trickling from one eye. But he was a gladiator. That 
word made the vvhole breed seem handsome'. 62 Similarly, dreaming of 
gladiatorial games was deemed to indícate marriage/'- The attraction 
of gladiators went beyond their sexual appeal. Fighting, like racing 
and acting, brought glamour and allure with it, though also 
debasement. Tertullian sums up with wonder: 

Take even those who give and who administer the spectacles. Look at their 
attitude to the charioteers, players, athletes, gladiators ( arenarios ), most 
loving of men, to whom men surrender their souls and women their bodies 
as well ... on one and the same account tliey glorify them and they degrade 
and diminish them .. The perversity of it! They love those whom they 
punish, they despise those whom they approve (Amaní quos multant, 
depretiant quos probaní) ... What sort of judgement is this - that a man 
should be blackened for what he shines in? 6J 

Gladiators were looked at with admiration. 65 Whatever the legal 
implications, gladiators still held a special status. Fighting in the arena 
remained a popular Román activity. 

It was a very well attended Román activity as well. The 
amphitheatre was one of the few areas in which so many 
represenlatives of several different social stratifications assembled 
simultaneously with the emperor. This allowed them to express 
political opinions, as well as more detailed requests. In a number of 
ways the assembled masses took over the role of a formal assembly. 66 


" 2 Juv. Sai. 6.16-10, quoted by Hopkins, Death and Renewal, 23. 

Artem. 1.5. Also Artem. 2.32 which explains how dreaming of a reíiarius signified 
taking as a wife ‘a woman who roams about consorting very freely with anyone who wants 
her’, while dreaming of a Thracian means his wife will be ‘rich, crafty, and fond of being 
first; rich because the Thracian’s body is entirely covered by his armor; crafty, because his 
sword is not straight; and fond of being first, because this fighter employs the advancing 
technique'. Yet, as always, one had to be careful when interpreting dreams; the dream- 
interpreter Antipater told someone ‘who once dreamt that he had intercourse with a piece of 
iron that he would be condemned to fight in a gladiatorial contest. The dream did not 
however come true in this way. Instead, the dreamer’s penis was cut off; Artem. 4.65. Cf. 
J. P. Toner, Leisure and Anciení Rome (Cambridge 1995), 36. 

64 Tert. De specí. 22; S. Goldhill, ‘The erotic eye’, in: Ídem, Being Greek under Rome , 154- 
94; 181-4. 

65 Robert, Gladiateurs , 255: ‘on sent l’admiration qu’il y a dans le membre de phrase: 
éniTTTÓt'Te Kal éi/iKiou, ces morts et ces victories également glorieuses’. 

60 Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators , 166-9. Cf. O. Hekster / H. G. Hoogers, ‘Eine 
Onung auf Rom - Cari Schmitts Katechon-Begriff im Rahmen des rómischen Reiches’, 
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It is obvious that the all-povverful emperor could, as editor of the 
games, grant a fighter life or death, by a mere motion of the finger. 67 
Yet that decisión was hugely influenced by the public reaction to a 
fight. The public’s approval or disapproval was not to be ignored; not 
even by the emperor. Caligula famously made himself unpopular by 
threatening the audience, telling them that he wished they ‘had but a 
single neck’. 68 Hadrian was slightly more polite in a similar situation: 

Once at a gladiatorial contest, wlien the crovvd was demanding something 
very urgently (icaí ttot€ iüxup¿>9 cuTouim tl kv ÓTTXojiaxía), he not only 
vvould not grant ¡t, but also asked the herald to proclaim Domitiarvs 
command ‘Silence'. The word was not uttered, however, for the herald 
raised his hand and by that very gesture quieted the people as heralds are 
accustomed to do ... and then, when they had become quiet, he said: ‘That is 
what he wished' (“tout’ éOéXei"). And Hadrian ... actually honoured him 
for not uttering the rude order. (Dio, 69.6.1-2) 

Public reactions in the arena were sometimes problematic for the 
emperor, as they could rapidly evolve into a political statement, going 
far beyond requests regarding the games themselves. In the 
amphitheatre people would give their opinión about an emperor and 
his policies freely. Moreover, as Alan Cameron realised over twenty- 
five years ago (though talking about the Circus Maximus, rather than 
the Colosseum): ‘any request made publicly in front of up to 250,000 
fellow citizens was potentially political - and not easy to resist’. 69 To 
an emperor who personally fought as a gladiator, requests could not be 
so easily made; his very actions in the arena protected his people as he 
(symbolically) risked his life in order to save his subjects. In doing so, 
he rose far above those subjects, making them more and more his to 
command. It may not be accidental that the Historia Augusta 
explicitly connects Commodus' exploits in the arena with his 


Etappe. Zeitschrift für Politik, Kultur, uncí Wissenschaft 17 (2002) (forthcoming). 

<>7 Coleman, ‘Fatal charades’, 73: ‘There were people and animáis available who, by dying 
violently, could eam [the emperor] popular acclaim and demónstrate his authority over life 
and death’. S. Brown, ‘Death as decoration: Scenes from the arena on Román domestic 
mosaics’, in: A. Richlin (ed.) Pornography and Representation in Greece and Rome (New 
York - Oxford 1992), 180-211; 206-7 discusses the importance on mosaics of the, often 
unseen, editor , who alone could intercede in a fight, and to whom requests for missio 
should be directed. 

08 Dio, 59.13.6; Suet. Calig. 30.2: Utinam populus Romanus unam cenúcem haberet. Cf. 
R. Beacham, Spectacle Entertainment of Early Imperial Rome (New Haven - London 
1999), 182: ‘The threat about the collective Román neck became proverbial for its 
provocative insolence’, referring to Sen. Brev. Vit. 18.5; Ira , 3.19.2. 

69 A.Cameron, Circus Factions. Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford 1976), 
162; P. Ciancio Rossetto, ‘Circus Maximus’, LTUR 1, 272-7; 274. The Colosseum would 
have been able to seat between 40,000 and 45,000 people. R. Rea, ‘Amphitheatrum’, LTUR 
1,30-35. 
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renaming of the Román people as the k Commodians'. 70 The audience 
liad nothing left to do but to acclaim the gladiator-emperor who could 
be seen as defending civilisation. 

Slaying wild beasts similarly showed how the emperor took care of 
his subjects' well being. When people of high status publicly killed 
fierce creatures, they might be perceived as trespassing on imperial 
territorv. Commodus' reaction to Julius Alexander may indicate as 
much. Alexander was known to have killed a lion with a javelin from 
horseback, and was condemned to death for it. There is an echo here 
of the reign of Domitian, another emperor known for his fondness of 
the games. Domitian even ordered Manius Acilius Glabrio, who liad 
been cónsul ordinarius together with Trajan in AD 91, to kill a lion in 
his Alban amphitheatre, after which the emperor put Glabrio to death 
on the charge of fighting with wild beasts. 71 Nobody was allowed to 
deny the emperor the position which was rightly his. By embracing 
the peculiar socio-hierarchical status of gladiator, Commodus placed 
himself outside - or perhaps above - the normal rules of society. This 
behaviour could even be conceived as that of the stoic sapiens ; the 
sage who undertook his actions independently of, and unaffected by, 

any form of social order. 72 As the new incarnation of Hercules, 

* 

Commodus owed nobody an explanation. He was the only one who 
could bring a new Golden Age for his people. 


The connection between gladiators and Hercules was a poweríul one. 
The deity was popular amongst fighting men. Hercules' image as an 


SHA, Conwi. 15.5: *He entitled the Román people, ¡n vvhose presence he often fought 
as a gladiator, the "people of Commodus"’ (Commodianum eíiam populum Romanum c/ixit, 
quo saepissime praesente gladiator pugna\’it). Were the Conwtodiani perhaps comparable 
to the Prasiniani and the Venetiani\ the circus-factions of the Greens and the Blues? The 
separation into these factiones does not seem to have applied at gladiatorial games and 
venationes (Cameron, Circus Factions , 1-23, 78, 206-7). Perhaps this, more than shame, 
was the reason that Commodus never publicly appeared as a charioteer (Dio, 73.17.1). In 
the circus, Commodus, and his audience, would have liad to choose a colour. In the 
amphitheatre there were no sucli sides. All supported the emperor. 

71 Julius Alexander: Dio, 72.14.1-3; SHA, Comm. 8.2-3; Glabrio: Dio, 67.14.3. Cf. C. 
Letta, ‘Dal leone di Giulio Alessandro ai leoni di Caracalla. La dinastia di Emesa verso la 
porpora imperiale’, in: S. Bondi (ed.), Studi in onore di Edda Bresciani (Pisa 1985), 289- 
302; 290-2, who argües that both these occasions should be seen as examples of the Toyal 
hunt’, and thus as direct challenges to the emperor. Glabrio, according to this argument, 
was forced to reveal himself as a pretender to the throne in waiting by killing the lion. The 
event may be connected to the dynastic struggles of the years AD 189/90 (see supra pp. 71- 
2.) Slaying wild beasts was also a Symbol of virtus : W. Raeck, Modernisierte Mythen. Zum 
Umgang der Spátantike mit klassischen Bildthemen (Stuttgart 1992), 27-32, 95-7. 

72 Barton, The Gladiator and the Monster, 34. 
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Mnvincible hooligan' made him a hero to soldiers. 73 When gladiators 
retired, they dedicated their weaponry, sometimes with depictions of 
the deity on it, to Hercules. 74 Vitruvius even savv a direct topographical 
link between temples of Hercules, amphitheatres and circuses. 75 At 
Rome many Hercules-temples were near the Circus Maximus. ‘Alci- 
des\ ‘Herakles’, and ‘Hercules' were popular ñames amongst gladia¬ 
tors. 7 '’ In literature too, the association between gladiators and Hercu¬ 
les was emphasised, indeed, in Seneca's Hercules Oetaeus , Hercules' 
last words are those of the gladiator: ‘Habet. Peractum est'. 77 Finally, 
when in AD 177, under Commodus and Marcus Aurelius, the colle- 
gium gladiatorii was founded, it was dedicated to the god Silvanus. 78 
Although at first sight there is no apparent link between Silvanus and 
the spectacles in the arena, Patrizia Sabbatini Tumolesi argued that in 
this context Silvanus unified characteristics of Mars and Hercules. 79 
Equally important, the entire ñame was collegium Silvani Aureliani , 
vividly expressing the relation to Commodus. Well into the solé reign 
of Commodus the central statue of this very collegium was restored. 
The entire familia gladiatoria contributed to the repair, and the dedi- 
catory inscription States how the health of the emperor guaranteed the 
gladiators' happiness: salvo Commodo, felix familia\ The procurator 
in charge even had the epithet Commodianus added to his ñame. 80 

The venationes , too, were strongly tied to the figure of Hercules. 


77 T. Derks, Gods, Temples and Ritual Practices. The Transformadon of Religious 1deas 
and Valúes in Román Gaul (Amsterdam 1998), 113. 

1 Naples, Museo Archeologico Naliónale, inv. 5640, 5657; R. Bosso / V. Moesch, ‘Gli 
spettacoir, in: La Regina, Sangue e arena , 355-97; 375 no. 100, 379 no. 103; Hor. Epist. 
1.1, 5; Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators , 178. 

Vitr. De arch. 1.7.7; L. Morgan, ‘Assimilation and civil vvar: Hercules and Cacus. 
Aeneid 8’, in: H.-P. Stahl (ed.), Vergil's Aeneid: Augustan Epic and Political Context 
(London 1998), 175-97; 187. There seems to have been a statue of Hercules in the 
Colosseum: Musei Vaticani, inv. 9997; R. Bosso / V. Moesch, ‘I Flavi e la costruzione del 
Colosseo’, in: La Regina, Sangue e arena , 320-7; 326 no. 15. 

7,1 W. Ameling, ‘Maximinus Thrax ais Herakles’, in: J. Straub (ed.), Bonner Historia- 
Augusta Colloquium 1984/5 (1987), 1-12; 6 nn. 29-34. 

77 Sen, Herc. Oet. 1472; Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators , 179; Morgan, 
‘Assimilation and civil war, 187-8. 

78 CIL 6.631 = EAOR I, 53-5 no. 45. 

79 EAOR I, 54. Ville, Gladiature , 333 n. 236 sees no special report between gladiatorial 
games and Silvanus. According to P. F. Dorcey, The Culi of Silvanus. A Study in Román 
Folk Religión (Leiden - New York - Cologne 1992), 51, there was a cióse connection 
between Hercules and Silvanus in Rome, but less of a relation outside of the city. Cf. CIL 
6.329 which describes Hercules as Silvanus’ grandson. 

80 CIL 6.632 = EAOR I, 55-6 no. 46: Felici Imperatori omnia felicia salvo Commodo, felix 
familia/ Silvanum Augustum familia restituir dedicante/ Severiano Máximo procurante 
feliciter ordini/ potestatium et cultis doctoribus/ Curante Marco Aurelio Augusti liberto 
Euporan/ Máxime Commodiane abias propitium Caesarem 
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His labours with animáis naturally suggested an animal-fighter, as 
Martial made clear when he praised the well-known besíiorius 
Carpophorus: 4 Let the glory of Hercules' achievement be numbered: it 
is more to have defeated twice ten beasts at one time' 81 Both those 
fighting in the arena and Hercules fought to protect the order oí 
society against the chaos of nature and barbarism, very much as an 
emperor defended his realm against the chaos from vvithout. They 
were the perlect symbols for a ruler who wanted to show his power to 
his subjects, who tried to rule by general acclamation rather than by 
trying to persuade traditional institutions like the senate of the 
legitimacv of his reign. An emperor who chose a new style of 
government as a god-emperor. as ‘the people's princeps'. 

The games and their spectators 

It is hardlv surprising that especially Cassius Dio, one of the senators 
who were made almost superlluous in such a new system of govern¬ 
ment, depicts all of this in extremely negative tones. When 
introducing Commodus' games into his narrative, he uses a form of 
words already mentioned when discussing Gaius - outog oúv ó 
Xpuooug, ouxoc; ó f HpaKAí](;. oútoq ó 0 gó<;. 82 He then tries to make 
Commodus' actions in the arena look ridiculous. Most notoriously, he 
does so by recounting how Commodus approached the senators with a 
freshly severed head of an ostrich in his leít hand, and a bloody sword 
in his right. This implicit threat, according to Dio, only made the 
emperor look ridiculous, and the senators present had difficulties 
containing their laughter. 83 He also uses a more subtle way of making 
the emperor's action look absurd. Dio (73.19.5) compares the emperor 
fighting in the arena to child's play: Ttaióiác;. As the emperor was 
never truly going to be injured, his fighting as a gladiator was merely 
amphitheatrical pseudo-fighting. 84 Popular with the plebs perhaps, but 
not the real thing. 


01 Mart. Spect. 32 (28, prius 27). I 1-2. Cf. l7(15).5-6. 

82 Dio, 73.16.1: l Now this golden one, this Hercules, this god’. Noted by Millar, Cassius 
Dio , 132. 

83 Dio, 73.21.1-2. Laughter can, of course, also be a product of terror and hysteria. That, 
however, is not the image that Dio wishes to transmit. It is also noticeable that Commodus, 
a left-handed fighter, suddenly holds the bloody sword in his right hand (as was pointed out 
to me by Liv Yarrow). 

84 Cf. Herodian, 1.15.8: ‘He had no difficulty overcoming his opponents by merely 
wounding them, since they all looked upon him as the emperor rather than as a gladiator, 
and let him win\ 
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It is of course impossible to tell whether this was Dio's private 
opinión, the general perception by senators (or larger sections of 
society), or a later reflection on how Dio would, in retrospect, have 
wanled to have interpreted the matter. What one can say is that 
Commodus presented his behaviour in the arena as more than mere 
play-acting, and used senatorial acclamation as one of the ways to 
accomplish this. Commodus received the salutatio of senators dressed 
in gladiatorial costume, and the senators were to celébrate the 
emperor's gladiatorial efforts, in prescribed expressions: 

You are the lord; you are the first of all men and the most fortúnate. You 

conquer; you will conquer, Amazonius; you will conquer for eternity. 85 

The reference to Commodus as k Amazonius' once more shows how a 
connection was presented between Hercules (whose labours had 
included stealing the girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons), and 
the emperor as gladiator. This connection was broadcast through 
senatorial acclamation. It was about as public an expression of 
ideology as possible, with the senatorial elite supporting the image of 
a conquering gladiatorial emperor in front of the assembled Román 
people. Different layers of society were thus mobilised to broadcast 
Commodus' message. Though the senators were not the intended 
audience, they certainly formed part of the spectacle. 

Another possible audience for such self-presentation has not been 
mentioned yet. Convincing most people in the known world that the 
emperor of Rome was their master was difficult enough in itself. But, 
as Mary Beard recently emphasised, understanding quite what such 
power meant must have been even more difficult for the emperor 
himself. How does one cope with ruling the world? In this context she 
explicitly mentions the above-noted Capitoline bust, and its 
presumable location within the horti Lamiani. This bust would have 
been as visible to Commodus himself as it was to any possible 
visitor. 86 Presenting himself - and being acclaimed by his sub jects - as 
a gladiatorial god-emperor may well have been a way for Commodus 
to formúlate, and understand, the power that he could wield. 

Also, in choosing to appear as a gladiator, Commodus might have 
been trying to avoid the mistakes which Ñero had previously made. 
Ñero too had used the divine to legitímate himself, having had much 


85 Dio, 73.17.2, 73.20.2: kou KÚpiog ei kcu npcóiog ei kcu Ttávuov eÚTuxéoTaxog. 
vucág, viKrjoei<;. áit ’ aiüvog, ’A|ia(óvie, vucág. On acclamation during the ganies: D. 
Potter: ‘Performance, power, and justice in the high empire’, in: Slater, Román Theatre and 
Society , 129-59; 132-142. 

8,1 Beard, ‘Imaginary horti 1 , 31. 
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the same problems of legitimation that Commodus would have over a 
century later. He had even presented himselfas Hercules, acting the 
role of‘Hercules insanus' whilst wearing a mask of the deity, vvhich 
vvas fashioned to look like Ñero himself. A very interesting form of 
self-representation, to say the least. which indecd caused one soldier 
‘who was posted to guard the entrance* to run up and ‘rescue* the 
emperor vvhen Ñero was ‘bound with chains, as the plot demanded’. 87 
In Shadi Bartsch's words: ‘Nero's mask of himself serves as a catalyst 
of confusión, making it seemingly impossible for the spectator to 
apply eilher “representation** or “reality" as a consistent frame for 
viewing'. 88 Ñero had constantly related himself to such confusión and 
strangeness. loving the theatre and making a long tour in Greece 
which ended in his infamous entry into Rome, celebrating his 
‘theatrical triumph'. 89 He had thus underplayed the military aspect that 
formed part of the ‘imperial image\ and neglected the cardinal Román 
quality of v ir tus. 


This very quality figured strongly in the spectacles in the arena. 
Wh ate ver other associations people may have had whilst watching the 
games, the llghting qualities of those performing must have alwavs 
been obvious. Thus the gladiator Hermes is described as ‘martial 
delight of the ages*, whilst the word v ir tus is regularly employed by 
those portraying gladiatorial games. 90 Seneca, who is often held to 
have disliked gladiatorial games, in fact used gladiators as an example 
of those who valued bravery and contempt for death: 91 

For death, when it stands near us, gives even inexperienced men the courage 
not to seek to avoid the inevitable. So the gladiator, who throughout the fight 
has been no matter how fainthearted, offers his throat to his opponent and 
directs the wavering blade to his vital spot. (Sen. Epislulcie , 30.8) 

Dying well was of the utmost importance for gladiators. Spectators 
wanted to see strong and committed fighters continuing to the bitter 


s Suet. Ñero , 21.3. Cf. Dio 63.9.5. On Nero-Hercules: C. Pascal, Nerone (Milán 1923), 
29, 145-7; RostovtzefT, ‘Commodus-Hercules in Britain\ 102-3. 

o o 

S. Bartsch, Actors in the Auciience: Theatricality and Doublespeak from Ñero to 
Hadrian (London - Cambridge [Mass.] 1994), 49. 

89 Suet. Ñero, 25; Dio, 63.20.1-6. 

Mart. Spect. 5.24. Martial obviously had his reasons to make the spectacles look as 
acceptable and praiseworthy as possible. Fie was however, not alone in emphasising the 
courage of the gladiators. On v ir tus in ancient texts on gladiatorial games: Wistrand, 
Entertainment and Violence, 20; 86 n. 18. Cf. Toner, Leisure and Ancient Rome , 45-6. 

J| References to authors suggesting that Seneca was anti-gladiatorial are assembled, and 
proved wrong, by M. Wistrand, ‘Violence and entertainment in Seneca the Younger’, 
Eranos 88 (1990), 3-46; 42-4. 
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end, shovving their bravery and skill. 92 Similarly, the venationes 
showed manly superiority: 

People Iike racing and enjoy stagc shows, almost nothing attracts them as 
much as men fighting animáis; escape from the beasts seems impossible, yet 
through sheer intclI¡gence the men succeed. (Lib. 199.9) 

Through intelligence, man conquers ovcr mindless animáis. Henee the 
resentful reaction of the mob when at Pompey's gantes nunterous 
elephants were killed. 93 The elephants in question ceased to fight after 
they were injured, and walked around vvith uplifted trunks, ntaking so 
much noise that people believed they were consciously complaining 
about their harsh treatment. Sonte people even ‘declared that in 
addition to understanding the language of their native country they 
also contprehend what is going on in the sky\ They were effectively 
too human for the syntbolism to work. 94 Still, even tameness of 
anintals in the arena could be turned into a positive quality, if, like 
Martial, one wanted to flatter the emperor on his spectacular shows. 
This very tameness, Martial argued, resulted from a power far greater 
than nature itself; the imperial divinity: 

Devoted and suppliant the elephant adores you, Caesar. he who but lately 
was so formidable to the bull. He does so unbidden, no master teaches him. 
Believe me, he too feels our god (nostrum sentit el Ule deum). (Martial, De 
Spectac ulis Líber , 20 [17]) 

Not only elephants are subject to the emperor's power. The lion too, 
'the lord and king of the forests' (nemorum dominus el rex ), is 
obedient to the emperor. 1,5 In all respeets, the imperial power 
transcended the laws of nature. 

Even those who did not have MartiaEs fondness for flattery in 
describing the spectacles recognised the courage and skill of those 
performing in the amphitheatre. Herodian's reception of Commodus’ 
appearances in the arena shows how closely related the concepts of 
military courage and ability and the games were at the end of the 
second century. As Herodian describes the first day of the spectacles 
in which the emperor himself performed, he laments that spearing 
animáis from a special enclosure, as the emperor did, was 4 a 


>2 Wistrand, Entertainment and I iolence , 24. 

95 Cic. Fam. 7.1. 

14 Dio, 39.38.2-4; Toner, Leisure and Anden/ Rume , 44: ‘The docility and intelligence of 
the elephants made them almost too human, too Román. Elephants expressed Román 
virtues - size, splendour and discipline’. 

Mart. Epigr. 1.60; 1.14: ‘How comes ¡t that a greedy lion can spare his captive prey? 
Ah, but he is said to be vours {sed lamen esse tuus dicitur). Thereíore he can'. Wistrand, 
Entertainment and Violence , 20-1. 
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demonstration of his skill but not of his courage (ccvópeía<;)\ 96 His 
marksmanship however, Hcrodian continúes (1.15.5), was ’generally 
agreed to be astonishing'. Slightly later, Ihe lack of courage that 
Herodian complained about is suddenly forgotten: 

So far Commodus was still quite popular with the mob, even if his conduct, 

apart from bis courage (ávópeíag) and marksmanship, was unfitting for an 

emperor. (Herodian, 1.15.7) 

Whatever Herodian though about Commodus' display. the emperors 
performance did not go unnoticed. However shameful that perfor¬ 
mance was, the emperor was capable of performing military feats. His 
behaviour may have been revolutionarv, but the framework within 
which Commodus placed it was a conventional Román one. 

As emphasised before, Commodus had no experience as a general 
before coming to power. During his reign. he promoted a policy of 
peace. rather than war. He thus lacked military credibility. Hadrian, 
who had similarly substituted the offensive policies of Trajan with 
peaceful settlements, promoted the image of himself as a hunter. The 
famous reliéis that are even now visible on the Arch of Constantine 
are but one example of many more. An emperor had to show his 
valour as a warrior. If, for one reason or another. he could (or would) 
not do so on the battlefield, he had to show his military abilities in a 
different context. Being a proliílc hunter - in the woods or the arena - 
or even becoming an accomplished gladiator can thus be seen as an 
idiomatic variant for leading the troops - different symbols for the 
same message. The emperor was a courageous and able fighter. 
Commodus displayed his virtus in the arena. 

Different groups of people could, of course. interpret the emperor's 
behaviour in different ways. One group may have seen an emperor 
showing his martial virtue, whilst another noted a ruler protecting his 
realm from chaos. Some people. amongst whom was Dio Cassius, 
may also have seen a megalomaniac youngster indulging in a vvhim. 97 
Yet whatever the audience saw, at least the emperor was there to be 


Herodian. 1.15.2. Cf. Dio. 73.18.1; SHA, Comm. 13.3. 

There is, in fact, some evidence, which may imply that Commodus’ interest in 
venal iones , though not his participation in it, anticipated the final period of his reign. In AD 
186 a certain Marcius H[...]. was granted immunity from the offering of venationes 
through direct intervention by Caecilius Servianus and Aufidius Victorinus (Palmer. ‘The 
excusado magisteri [ I ], 270-2)’. This has been interpreted as an attempt to put a Tmancial 
limit to the emperor's passion for wild animal exhibitions’ (Palmer, ‘The excusatio 
magisteri [2], 84). Would this, perhaps, be one of the reasons for Victorinus’ fall from 
grace, and cause of his suicide in the same year? Cf. supra p. 59. 
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seen. Commodus is often said to have crossed the line betvveen 
spectacle and spectators; to have moved ‘the gaine into the stands bv 
making the public itself both target of violence and centre of action’. 98 
Yet the only occasion at which Commodus actually directly involved 
the audience in the spectacle was when threatening senators (see 
above, p. 154), and even then, he did not act upon the threat. 
Objectionable as the emperor's maltreatment of certain individuáis 
and groups of people may have been, the people who vvere going to be 
maltreated seem to have been picked out before the games themselves 
started. Kyle claims that Commodus ‘forced viewers into the arena’. 99 
Though he quotes passages on similar behaviour from the reigns of 
Caligula and Domitian, references from Commodus' rule are 
conspicuously absent. 1 "" Surely one can argüe that compelling people 
who carne to watch the games actually to particípate in them 
‘threatened the social order of the amphitheatre and henee Román 
social order itself, 101 but there is no evidence that Commodus actually 
did so. 

Commodus did cross a line, of course, by stepping into the arena. 
Yet in doing so. he threatened neither the social order of the 
amphitheatre, ñor that of Rome itself. On the contrary, Commodus 
redefined his own position in the social hierarchy. He shovved himself 
and his qualities to the Román people. Placing the emperor so much in 
the centre of attention. if anything, took the decisions about the game 
away from the audience, though their reaction to it became of more 
importance. One had to favour a gladiator, if that gladiator was the 
emperor. Henee the specific orders to senators on how to acclaim the 
victorious ruler in the arena. 102 Whilst watching the games, the 
spectators were themselves being watched. Yet whatever people were 
forced to shout and whatever the control on their behaviour, their 
interest in the spectacle of an emperor fighting in the arena appears to 
have been unrestrained: 

Commodus now gave orders for the celebration of public shows, at which he 

promised he would ki11 all the wild animáis with his own hand and engage in 

gladiatorial combat with the stoutest of young men. As the news spread, 

98 Plass, The Game of Dea th, 76. 

' ,<l Kyle, Speclacles of Deaíh , 225. 

100 Ibidem, 225; 239 n. 82. Kyle might be referring to Dio, 73.21.1-2 (the ostrich-scene), or 
73.20.2 (the Stvmphalian birds, see supra, p. 147), as he deais with these passages shortly 
before making the quoted statement. Yet even Dio himself makes clear that both occasions 
were perceived as a possible danger to members of the audience. The threats (if Dio, 
73.20.2 should be so interpreted) were never actualised. 

101 Edmondson, ‘Dynamic arenas’, 83. quoted by Kyle, Speclacles ofDeath , 239 n. 82. 

102 Dio, 73.20.2. See also supra p. 155. 
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people flocked to Rome from all over Italy and the neighbouring provinces 
to be spectators at something they had never seen or heard of before ... At 
last the day of the show carne and the amphitheatre was packed. (Herodian, 
1.15.1-2) 

People assembled in massive numbers to see their monarch display 
himself and bis abilities to those present. If indeed people carne from 
the provinces to see the spectacle, it would be one of only a fevv occa- 
sions on which they would see the emperor. Commodus' gladiatorial 
performances thus became apparent to all. Indeed. that must have been 
the aim of the exercise. People vvere to see what Commodus was all 
about. 103 What they saw depended a great deal on what they wanted to 
see. But whatever it was, it was embedded in a thoroughly Román 
spectacle. 

Hercules, who was amongst the most popular divinities in the 
Román world, could of course be equally Román, having founded the 
ancient cult-site on the Ara Maxima after defeating the monster 
Cacus. 104 The Hercules worshipped at this place in the Forum 
Boarium, the Hercules Romanus (or Invictus ) with whom Commodus 
identified so strongly. was repeatedly represented as having brought 
peace and order, much as the emperor did in the arena."’ 5 Nobody 
could doubt the position which the ¡inmortal gladiator-emperor 
Commodus-Hercules held. Still, this immortal god-emperor was killed 
on New Year's Eve AD 192. Commodus had planned to slay both 
consuls, and aftenvards to enter on the new consular year dressed as 
Hercules, accompanied by gladiators. That, at least, was reported 
aftenvards. It would have made eminently clear that power was no 
longer with the consuls, but with the emperor who was acclaimed in 


ll1 ' To an extent this System of watching vvhilst being closely watched can be compared to 
Bentham's Panopticon. But where in Bentham's construction a hidden, unidentified. power 
looks at and Controls its subjects, Commodus' behaviour creates reciprocity - rather tlian 
being an anonymous supervisor, the emperor is there to be looked at. Those who are being 
guarded can see whom they are being guarded by, and what he does to merit his position at 
the top. Cf. M. Foucault. Surveiller el punir. Naissance Je ¡a prison (París 1975), 201-10, 
esp. 209: 'Ce panoptique, subtilement arrangé pour qu'un surveillant puisse observer, d'un 
coup d'oeil, tant d'individus différents permet aussi á tout le monde de venir surveiller le 
moindre surveillant. La machine á voir était une sorte de chamber noir oü épier les 
individus; elle devient un édifice transparent oú Pexercice du pouvoir est controlable par la 
société entióre'. Similarly Foucault, Power / Knowledge, ch. 8: ‘The Eye of Power’, 146- 
65; 156-8. 

104 Liv. 34.18-19; Verg. Aen. 8. 190-279; Ov. Fasl. 1, 543-86; Prop. 4. 9; R. MacMullen, 
Paganism in the Román Empire (New Haven-London 1981), 6; F. CoarelIi, ‘Hercules 
Invictus, Ara Maxima’, LTUR 3, 15-7. 

105 Erkell, ‘L’imperatore Commodo ed Ercole-Melcart’, 39; A. Breebaart, 'Rome en de weg 
van Hercules Romanus', Lampas 8 (1975), 102-1 14. 
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the arena. It would have been the ultímate display of his god-like 
povver. Instead, he was assassinated. 106 

The vehemence with which the senate instantly condemned 
Commodus' memory emphasises the animosity towards the emperor 
among many senators. 10 " In the senatorial acclamations that the author 
of the Historia Augusta recorded (and which might, or might not, go 
back to Marius Maximus), Commodus' gladiatorial performances 
figure alongside his other crimes. 

The foe of his fatherland, the murderer, the gladiator, let him be mangled in 
the ehamel-house. ... let the honours of the murderer be taken away; let the 
murderer be dragged in the dust... He ¡s foe to the gods, slayer of the senate, 
foe to the gods, murderer of the senate, foe of the gods, foe of the senate ... 
Cast the gladiator into the ehamel-house (g/adiatorem in spoliario)... He 
who slevv the senate, let him be dragged by a hook {c¡ui senatum occidit , 
unco trahatur); he who slew the guiltless, let him be dragged by a hook - a 
foe a murderer, verily, verily ... On all sides are statues of the foe, on all 
sides are statues of the murderer. on all sides are statues of the gladiator. The 
statues of the murderer and gladiator, let them be cast down (glcidiatoris et 
parricidae statuae detrahanlur) ... More savage than Domitian, more foul 
than Ñero ( saevior Domitiuno, impurior Nerone) (SHA, C'o/nin. 1 8.3-19.3). 

The tone of the senatorial acclamations, if not their literal content, is 
confirmed by Cassius Dio. He too noticed that no one named the now- 
dead ruler 'Commodus', or even 'emperor', but labelled him with 
terms like 'the tvrant', ‘the gladiator' or 'the left handedf Dio also 
sensed similarities between the chanting at Commodus' death. and the 
rhythmic shouting that the crowds were wont to express in the 
amphitheatre. 108 Perhaps the acclamations that the senators had 
previously been forced to utter in the amphitheatre to support 
Commodus' behaviour are of importance here as well. Apart from 
implying a sort of amphitheatrical acclamation, the constant repetition 
in the senatorial statements also reminds us of a formal curse. 109 The 
memory of the foul gladiator-emperor should be banished in every 
possible way."° 


106 Dio, 73.22.4-6; Herodian, 1.16-17; SHA, Comnt. 17.1-2. 

107 The destruction of Commodus’ portraits was noticeably aggressive; P. J. Davies, ‘What 
worse than Ñero, what berter than his baths?; Danmatio Memoriae and Román 
Architecture’, in E. R. Vamer (ed.), Tyranny and Transformal ion in Román Portraiture 
(2000), 27-44; 35. 

108 Dio, 73.2.2-4. 

109 Kyle, Speclacles of Death , 226-7. 

110 SHA, Comm. 19.1; ‘Let the memory of the foul gladiator (impuri gladiatores) be utterly 
wiped away’. 
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By presenling himself as a gladiator Commodus had shown why he, 
and just he, should lead the Román people. In the arena the emperor 
demonstrated his virtus , his military ability. and his position in the 
order of the world. To some. he even emphasised his povver of death 
itsclf. By incorporating the divine figure of Hercules into the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre. different strands of representation vvere 
drawn together. As vvith coins and statuary, the superior position of 
the emperor was emphasised . 111 Commodus' public appearances in the 
arena, lurthermore, coincided with the manifest change in 
representation that characterised his last years in power. As in so 
many other contexts of Commodus' reign, it was the personal quality 
of the princeps that was presented as crucial. The emperor presented 
himself to his people, rather than using the ‘body politic' as 
intermedíate institutions . 112 The emperor fought, in person, for the 
greater good of the realm. He alone could lead his people. 


111 For a further exploration of Commodus’ performance as a gladiator in lerms of 
‘ceremony’. just another médium to propágate a carefully orchestrated message, see 
Hekster, ‘Propagating Power’ (forthcoming). 

112 Such ignoring of the ‘standard’ hierarchical social and political conventions goes 
straight against the ‘political philosophy’ that Cassius Dio put forward in his ‘Maecenas- 
speech’ (52.19-39). Cf. L. de Blois. The perception of emperor and empire in Cassius 
Dio's Román History', AncSoc 29 (1998-9), 267-81; 271: ‘Dio emerges from his work as 
an advócate of strong central monarchical government, in a fixed hierarchical order in 
which the various groups each have their own functions and positions, like organs in a 
body 1 . 
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IMAGES AND UNDERSTANDING 


Auch tote Gótter regieren 
(Christa Wolf, Medea ) 


However negative the senatorial reaction to Commodus' reign may 
have been, that does not necessarily imply that all layers of Román 
society vvere quite as adamant in condemning the last Antonine. Our 
image of Commodus is inevitably determined to a great extent by the 
literary accounts of Commodus' lite - which were entrenched in 
senatorial and other historiographical traditions, and tried to ridicule 
the emperor's attempts to pass over the senate in legitimating his 
power . 1 But the negative image that has accompanied Commodus ever 
since need not mean that the programme described above vvas not 
understood, or accepted by various segments of society. Indeed, there 
is significant evidence that numerous groups of people responded 
favourably to Commodus' visual programme. Clearly, it is true that 
‘the vvay people represent their rulers is a key to understanding hovv 
the positions of those rulers were conceived '. 2 3 Such patterns of 
reception can be separated into different groups. Firstly, and perhaps 
most importantly, the reaction of soldiers to Commodus' (near) divine 
claims ought to be looked at. There is also sufficient evidence to 
suggest some sort of reaction in the provinces, both by local 
authorities, and even by some prívate individuáis.'' More positive 
literary responses further clarify the image. Finally, the reaction of 
Commodus' successors to his ñame and imagery should be taken into 
account. It seems logical that only popular policies w'ere continued. 


1 See supra, pp. 4-8. Cf. Grosso, Commodo , 376-7; Kolb, Literañsche Beziehungen , 25- 
47. 

2 Elsner, Art and the Román Viewer , 159. 

3 These prívate individuáis inevitably form part of the richer layers of society, as only 
they could afford the types of evidence (mosaics, statuary and sarcophagi) that have 
survived. As to the reactions of the plehs and the populace as large, one can say little. The 
popularity of the Games, and the public reactions to Ñero (and the later Nero- 
impersonators), to whose public image that of Commodus seems to have been related, 
suggests support, as also follows from Herodian, 1.15.7. Cf. the cautionary methodological 
remarks by Ando, Imperial ldeolog\\ 303-313. 
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whereas an unpopular mode oí representaron was going to be 
abandoned. The way in which Septimius Severus and Caracal la 
reacted to Commodus’ visual programme must therefore be crucial to 
our understanding of the reception of Commodus ‘personalised 
emperorship. 

Commodus and the soldiers 

Wlien he liad climbed up the ladder, Julián promised first to re i lístate 
Commodus' reputation by restoring the honours and statues, which the 
senate liad removed (ó 6’ ái'eXGtüV rr\v re Kopóbou |ii'f||tr|i' ainrois Kal 

Tas Tipas 1 Kal Tas eÍKÓuas, as f| aúyKXr|Tos KaGelXev, ái'ai'ewaeaGai 
úiíéa^eTo), tlien to allovv tliem as much freedom as they liad liad under 

Commodus, and finally to give each man more money than he dreamt of 
asking or getting ... This was enougli for the soldiers ... and they liailed 
Julianus as emperor, and in addition to his family and gentile ñame they 
voted him the ñame of Commodus (Kal upós tój oiKeío) Kal 6K yévovs 
óuópaTi Kópobou á£iouotv diroKaXelaGai). Tlien they lifted up tlieir 
standards upon which the portraits of Commodus liad been restored and 
hurried to set off in procession. 4 


This passage has oñen been quoted in arguments emphasizing how the 
position of emperor was 4 for sale'. Yet it is clear that it also shows 
Commodus* posthumous popularity amongst the praetorians. That 
popularity in itself. however. does not necessarily imply a positive 
reception of Commodus* ideological stance. Raising the soldiers" pay 
or engaging in massive military campaigns could equally niake an 
emperor popular. Commodus did neither . 5 He did increase the ease 
with which soldiers earned promotion. appointed his own officers, 
listened to the complaints of ordinary soldiers, and allowed a 
loosening of discipline . 6 All were ways to bind the troops." It cannot 


•I 


Herodian, 2.6.10-2. Cf. SHA, Did tul. 2.6-7: de inde scripsit in tabulis se Commodi 
memoriam restiturum\ Dio, 73.12.1. 

P. A. Brunt, ‘Pay and superannuation in the Román amiy\ PBSR (18) 1950, 50-71; 56. 

SHA, Comm. 6.2; Dio, 73.9.2-3; Herodian, 2.2.5, 2.6.10; Brunt, ‘The fall of Perennis’; 
Speidel, ‘Commodus the god-emperor’, 114. Cf. Traupman, Commodus , 128-34; Grosso, 
Commodo , 629-30. 

7 Cf. Tac. Aun. 2.55 (Piso’s popularising measures): iargitione, ambitu, Ínfimos 
manipularium iuvando, cum veíeres centuriones, severos tribunos demoveret !ocaque 
eorum clientibus suis ve/ deterrimo cuique attribueret, desidiam in castris, licetiam in 
uribus, vagum ac lascivientem per agros militem sineret, eo usque corruptionis provectus 
est, ut sermone vulgi parens legionum haberetun Speidel, ‘Commodus the god-emperor’, 
I 14 n. 49. Still Rostovtzeff, SEHRE , 399 believed Commodus to have been unpopular 
amongst the soldiers for not having called them to arms, or given them a pay-rise. For the 
importance of military propaganda; J. B. Campbell, The Emperor and the Román Army. 31 
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have harmed Commodus' posthumous reputation that Pertinax, in the 
few months of his reign, overemphasised military discipline and - out 
of reputed stinginess - spent too little on donatives. 8 

Still, there is evidence that Commodus' self-presentation, too, 
helped him to gain popularity with the military. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that his ñames and titles were followed conscientiously, and his 
renaming of the months applied. That need not mean that soldiers and 
officers accepted the extravagances of the young emperor outside of a 
military context, but it does imply an awareness, and some sort of 
understanding, of what the emperor was trying to broadcast." 

Crucial to the argument is an altar which was dedicated by Aelius 
Tittianus, a decurión at Dura-Europos. It was set up in the main 
gateway, where the road to Palmyra left the fortress. It was placed 
against the wall of the south watch-tower, and was accompanied by 
two other altars, both honouring the Genius of Dura. 10 The altar was 
first excavated in 1928, but has only recently been convincingly deci- 
phered by Michael Speidel. According to this latest reconstruction, the 
text reads: 

Pro salu- 
te Com(modi) 

Aug(usti) Pii F(elicis) 
et victo- 

riam d(omini) n(ostri) 5 

¡mp(eratoris), Pac(atoris) 

Orb(is), Invict(i) 

Rom(ani) Her[c(ulis)]. 

Ael(ius) Tittia¬ 
nus, dec(urio) coh(ortis) 10 

II Ulp(iae) eq(uitatae) Com(modianae), 

Genio Dura/ votum solv(it) 

(ante diem) XVI Kal(endis) Piis, 

Flacco et Claro 

co(n)s(uIibus) M 15 

BC-AD 235 (Oxford 1984), 120-56. 

8 SHA, Perl. 10.10, 14.6, 15.7; Dio, 73.8.1, 73.8.4. 

On the relationship between the religiosity of soldiers in camp and in the prívate sphere: 
J. Helgeland, ‘Román army religión’, ANRW II. 16.2 (1978), 1470-1505; 1488-1495. 

10 Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor’, 109. 

11 P. Baur / M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Excavations ai Dura-Europos. Preliminary Reporí of 
the First Season of Work. Spring ¡928 (New Haven - London - New York 1929), 20, 42; 
Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor’, 110. Line 14, Flacco should read Falcone (eos. AD 
193). Cristian Gazdac kindly pointed out to me that instead of II Ulp(iae) eq{uitatae) 
Com(modianae), it might be possible to expand line 11 as // Ulp(iae) eq(uitatae) 
Com{magenorum). Yet the only cohortes with Commagenorum in the ñame are the / Flavia 
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For the safety of Commodus Augustus Pius Félix and the victory of our lord 
the emperor. Pacifier of the World, Invincible, the Román Hercules. Aelius 
Tittianus, decurión of the cavalry cohort II Ulpia Commodiana. paid his vow 
to the Genius of Dura, on the sixteenth day before the Kalends of the month 
Pius, under the consuls Flaccus and Clarus. 


The inscription elosely follows Commodus' official Herculcan tilles, 
though it reads Romanus Hercules instead oí Hercules Romanas. II is 
also one of the lew known instances in which the emperors new 
ñames for the months were used for dating. 13 The date on the altar is 
all the more interesting in that it happens to be 17 March 193, the dies 
imperii of Commodus' reign, thus establishing that (at least in this 
case) the emperor's anniversary was celebrated in the fort with an 
altar. 14 


Equally important, the altar testilies to the fact that (at least some 
of) the army units bore the ñame Commodiana . Two legions, the 
Twenty-second Primigenia in Mainz. and the Third Augusta in 
Lambaesis, were similarly named aíter the emperor. 15 In the context of 
the lattcr legión, one might want to point to the nearby Burgas 
Speculatorium Commodianus , founded by Commodus in AD 188, 16 
though it might be a coincidcnce that the Burgas was founded, and the 
legión stationed, in cióse vicinity of Ad Calceum Herculis and Ad 


Commagenorum and the // Fiaría Commagenorum. CIL 16.46. 16.50, 16.54, 16.107; ILS 
9054,9273. 

12 Cf. CIL 14.3449 (= /¿S400); Dio, 73.15.5 

1 ' The other examples are a text which can be found on a wall in the house of Júpiter and 
Ganymede at Ostia, reading: 17/ KAL COMMODAS (See also J. R. Clarke. ‘The decor of the 
house of Júpiter and Ganymede at Ostia Antica: Prívate residence turned gay hotel?’, in E. 
Gazda (ed.), Román An in the Prívate Sphere. New Perspectivas on the Architecture and 
Decor of the Domas, Villa and Insula [Ann Arbor 1994], 89-104; 92), and an inscription 
from Lanuvium referring to the Idus Commodas : CIL 14.21 13. 

14 P. Herz, ‘Kaiserfeste der Prinzipatszeit’, ANRW II.16.2 (1978). I 135-1200; I 175-7. Cf. 
Dio, 72.33.4“; P/R 2 I (1933), no. A 697 (p. 122). Sacrifices on behalf of Commodus 
continued after the emperor’s death: Feríale Duranum Col. 3.1; R. O. Fink / A. S. Hoey / 
W. F. Snyder, The Feríale Duranum (Yale 1940), 48-9, 154-5; G. Bonamente, ‘II señalo e 
Fapoteosi degli imperatori da Augusto a Teodosio il Grande’, in: K. Rosen (ed.). Machi 
und Kultur im Rom der Kaiserzeit (Bonn 1994), 137-64; 159 n. 91. 

15 CIL 8.3163, 13.6728; Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor’, 113 n. 39; Traupman, 
Commodus , 131-3; Grosso, Commodo , 503, 602-1 I. The Legión VIII Augusta liad earlier 
been awarded the ñame Commoda , see supra p. 65. 

16 CIL 8.2495; S. Gsell. Atlas archéologique de FAlgérie (Paris 1911), 1.37. 4-5 no. 54; R. 
J. A. Talbert (ed.), Barringlon Atlas of the Greek and Román World. Map-hy-Map 
Directo/y (Princeton - Oxford 2000). 520-1; Soraci, ‘«Voluntas Domini»’, 336-7. Cf. S. 
Soproni, ‘Zu den Burgusbauinschriften von Commodus'. in: G. Fülóp (ed.), Festschrift für 
Jenó Fitz (Székesfehérvár 1996), 91-4. 
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Aquas Herculis .' 7 Of more importance could be an inscription from 
Lambaesis testifying to vvorship of Commodus-Hercules in Lambaesis 
itself. 18 Whatever the case, the altar further strengthens Dio's claim 
(73.15.2) that the legions were given the title Commodianci. It was, 
thus, Commodus, ‘who began a tradition that was to flourish greatly, 
strengthening and proclaiming for all to see the bond between the 
emperor and his army’. 19 

Near the altar from Dura, the excavators found a small bust of 
Commodus, which may have belonged to it. 2 " They also found a 
marble relief. showing an unclothed man holding a club in his right 
hand, and an up-reaching lion. The relief has been thought to depict 
the colossal statue of Commodus-Hercules which stood next to the 
Colosseum. 21 If so, it would be a strong testimony to the extern of the 
dissemination of Commodus' Herculean (and perhaps even 
gladiatorial) image. 

The altar (vvith its surrounding sculptures) is not the only evidence for 
the suggestion that the emperor's identification with Hercules was an 
established public fact. known literally at the furthest corners of the 
empire, at least as far as the military was concerned. A statue which 
may well depict Commodus with Hercules' attributes has been found 
in the headquarters building ofthe fort at Kóngen in Germany, 22 whilst 
a centurión dedicated an altar to the Román Hercules at Volubilis 
(Mauretania), in the cióse vicinity of a (near) contemporary mosaic 


17 CIL 8.2496, 8.2498; GselL Alias Archéologique , 1.37, 4 no. 52 (cf. no. 51); 1.37, 5 no. 
58. There was a garrison stationed (at least from the reign of Caracalla onwards) at Ad 
Calceum Herculis. 

Is AE 191 1.99. Cf. CIL 8.4212 (= ILS 402), a contemporary inscription honouring divus 
Commodus. Perhaps significant is the construction of an honorary arch to Commodus in 
Lambaesis, implying, possibly, some sort of personal connection between emperor and city, 
which liad been made a municipium during Commodus’ reign; CIL 8.18247; M. Janon, 
‘Lambaesis. Ein Überblick', AW 8.2 (1977), 3-20. On Commodus and Lambaesis: Grosso, 
Commodo , 614-18, 622. 

19 Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor’, 113. 

2 " Baur / Rostovtzeff, The Excavaiions at Dura-Europos. 21,48-9, fig. 22. 

21 Ibidem, 75-77, pl. 4.3; Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor', 1 13. The identification is 
opposed by S. B. Downey, The Heracles Sculplure. The Excavaiions at Dura-Europos , 
Final Report III, Parí I, Fascicle I (New Haven - New York 1969), 42 no. 28, though her 
argument that ‘there is no evidence at Dura for the worship of Commodus as Hercules’ 
cannot be maintained. On the Colossus, see supra pp. 122-4. 

22 Württemberg Landesmuseum (Stuttgart): lnv. R 102,2; Speidel, ‘Commodus the god 
emperor’, 113; P. Zanker. Provirzielle Kaiserportráls zur Rezeption der Selbstdarstellung 
des Princeps (Munich 1983), Taf. 25.4; E. Kiinzl, ‘Der Steindenkmalerfund von 
Benningen, Kreis Ludwigsburg’, FBW 3 (1977), 286-327; 319. Abb. 27. 
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depicting Hercules' labours. 23 A bronze figure of Hercules, wearing a 
short tunic, a broad belt and a helmet with curved helmline - all 
fealures of the gladiatorial dress - has been discovered near Hadrian's 
Wall. Because of the unusual depiction of Hercules as, possibly, a 
gladiator, it has been claimed to represent Commodus. 24 Finally, the 
features of a statue of Hercules in the villa of a Román veteran at Ajka 
(in Pannonia), bear a striking resemblance to those of Commodus. 25 If 
this last example indeed depicts a Herculean Commodus, it vvould be a 
particularly striking case, as it is found in the prívate sphere. 26 
Apparently at least some of the soldiers supported the idea that their 
emperor was a superhuman victor. 

Provincial attitudes 

Local coinage and imperial policy 

The military does not seem to have been the only layer of society to 
have understood Commodus' superhuman claims. Regional 
authorities, too, broadcast the emperor's messages on their coinage. 
Provincial and civic coinage (which since the reign of Claudius was 
limited to the eastern cities of the empire), was, in fact, an important 
form of communication. 27 They did not alvvays follow the imperial 


2 ’ Speidel, ‘Commodus the god emperor’, 113; IL.Afr. 612 (= IAM 2.363); K. M. D. 
Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Román North Africa. Studies in Iconography and Paíronage 
(Oxford 1978), 277. 6a; S. Muth. Erleben von Raum - Leben im Raum. Zur Funkíion 
mythologischer Mosaikbiider in der rómisch-kaiserzeitlichen Wohnarchiteklur (Heidelberg 
1998), 406-7, no. A 47. 

24 British Museum, inv. 1895.4-8.1; J. C. Coulston / E. J. Phillips, Corpus Signorum 
Imperii Romani. Great Britain 1.6 (London 1988), 77-8 no. 190. 

E. B. Thomas, Rómische Villen in Pannonien. Beitrcige zur pannonischen 
Siedlungsgeschichíe , Budapest 1964, 14-15, Taf. II, III; E. Bickerman, ‘Consecrado’, in: 
W.de Boer (ed.). Le cuite des souverains dans l'empire Romain (Genéve 1973), 1-39; 6. 

26 Cf. CIL 6.1333 (= ILS 1077), 6.1503, 6.1517 (= ILS 1080), 6.1531 (= ILS 1190); all 
examples of officers honouring ‘status set senators’ in their own house; De Blois, ‘Román 
jurists’, 146 n. 3 (referring to S. Pandera, ‘Onorare Tandeo nella sua casa. Amicitia e 
topografía a Roma e nel suo suburbo, in A. Chaniotis / M. Peachin (eds.), Aspeas of 
Friendship in the Graeco-Roman World [fortheoming]). If senators were given honorary 
monuments in prívale bornes, the emperor was surely similarly honoured. 

~ 7 RPC 1, 14, 18-9; RPC 2, 14-5; Kenneth W. Harl, Civic Coins and Civic Politics in the 
Román East. AD ¡80-275 (Berkeley etc. 1987), 12. Cf. Dio, 52.30.9 for an awareness 
(Severan, rather than Augustan) of the problems of leaving cities to fumish their own 
currency: ‘None of the cities should be allowed to have its own sepárate coinage or system 
of weights and measures’. Cf. M. R. Kaiser-RaiB, ‘Ein bimetalisches Medaillon des 
Commodus aus Camuntum’, NZ 98 (1984), 27-35; 31, who notices a striking discrepancy 
betxveen the number of surviving medallions from the eastern and western parts of the 
empire during Commodus' reign, with a particularly noticeable absence of medallions from 
the Iberian península. On the practical working of provincial govemment, see now W. Eck, 
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examples. Ñor did local coins honour the emperor as extensively as 
one might have expected ‘given the mass of evidence for the attitudes 
of the cities to the emperors’ cult’. 28 In fact, representations of the 
emperor with divine attributes are not particularly common (though 
not a rarity either). This vvould make reproductions or variations of 
Commodus' imagery with the attributes of Sol, Júpiter and Hercules 
all the more striking. Cities were free to decide upon the subject- 
matter on their coinage. There vvas, as a rule, no systematic central 
policy towards non-imperial coinage, apart, perhaps, from letting it 
follow its course. 29 

Still, sometime people put forward honours to the emperor on their 
own initiative. That does not necessarily imply a reaction to imperial 
‘broadcasting’. Indeed, fusión between local and Román themes for- 
med an ideal way to establish a city as a place in the Román empire, 
whilst maintaining a strong local identity. 30 Representing Commodus 
crowned by the tyche of Mytilene says at least as much about the way 
the town perceived itself, as it does about the way they saw their 
emperor. 3 ' All the same, one would do well not to underestimate 
covert pressure from Rome where provincial images of the emperor 
were at stake. 32 Rome could, and did, intervene when necessary. 33 

It is striking that long before Commodus could have begun to think 
about systematic symbolism, local coins already depict the young 
emperor as Olympian. Thus, on coins from Silandus (Lydia) a 
youthful Commodus deploys Zeus' thunderbolt to punish a Germán, 
symbolically depicting the emperor's ‘Germán Victory’ at the 
beginning of his reign. 34 The city of Ephesus even explicitly named 
Commodus as OATMI1IOC KOMOAOC. 35 They had similarly 


‘Provincial administraron and finance’, CAH ll 2 (2000), 266-92; G. P. Burton, The 
imperial State and its impact on the role and status of local magistrates and councillors in 
the provinces of the empire', in: De Blois, Administraíion, Prosopography and 
Appointment Policies , 202-14. 

28 RPC 1,47-8; Harl, Civic Coins , 37. 

29 RPC 1, 53. 

30 RPC 2, 36; Harl, Civic Coins , 58, 171 n. 54. 

31 BMC, Troas, 169 nos. 3-4. 

32 M. Beard / J. North / S. Price, Religions of Rome I (Cambridge 1998), 318, 348-50. 

33 RPC 1, 54; Cf. Lucian, Alex. 58. Similarly, the central authorities occassionaly 
intervened in activities relating to the imperial cult, though here, too, initiative from the 
provincials themselves vvas important; Beard / North / Price, Religions of Rome I, 356; 
Price, Rituals and Power , 239-48. 

34 SNG, Auloc, no. 3175; Harl, Civic Coins , 43, 159 n. 53, Pl. 15.5. See supra pp. 46, 47. 

35 BMC, lonia, 82, no. 255-6; 110 no. 402; T. Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, 
grecques et romaines avec leur degré de rareté et lew estimation IV (París 1807), 127 no. 
724; Suppl. VI (París 1831), 153^0. 482; R. Pera, ‘Commodo OATMniOI su alcune 
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addresscd Hadrian, both on coins and inscriptions, and it appears that 
in the east the epithet had bccome part of Hadrian's official titles. 36 In 
case of Ephesus, it is tempting to connect the honorary titles to 
Hadrian’s residence in the city, during which he started the 
construction of an Olympeion. diverted the river Kaystros, and made a 
substantial sacrifice to Artemis. all events for which the city wanted to 
show its gratitude. 37 It is likelv that by addressing Commodus as'OX- 
npiTLOS they hoped for similar benefits from the young prince, who 
had stayed at Ephesus in AD 176. 3R 

None of this. of course, is a sign of receptiveness to Commodus' 
claims. Rather, it shows how in the eastern parí of the empire people 
may well havc been receptive to some of the more prominent 
assertions of the emperor. 39 After all, the claims were not so far 
removed from honours that had already been given. There are also 
coins that show a more direct link between Commodus' claims and 
provincial authorities. Commodus' association with Júpiter Invenís 
was reciprocated on a coin from Pergamum. where the features of the 
supreme god are recognisably Commodus'. 40 Evidence from Ephesus 
is even more interesting. In fact. the city provides the earliest known 
proof for Commodus' being named Hercules Romanus. through a 
medallion which should be dated somewhere before August 191 
(since it refers to Commodus by an early ñame). 41 It reads: 

AT(TOKPATQP) M(APKOC) AT(PHAIOC) KOMMOAC CE- 
BAITOC HAIOC HPAKAHC POMAI(QN). This bronze medallion 

was minted in Commodus' honour by Ephesus. Pergamum and the 

thirteen cities of the Asian league. under the authority of the asiarch 


monete della cittá di Efeso’, Studi per Laura Breg/ia II (Rome 1987). 125-132; 126 nn. 6- 
10 . 

BMC, Ionia, 77, nos. 224-8; BMC , Troas, Aeolis, Lesbos, 102, no. 2; BMC , Phrygia, 
218 no. 52, 271 no. 3, 310, no. 195, BMC , Lycia, Pamphilia, Pisidia, 242 no. 12; Mionnet, 
Description Je médailles antiques II (Paris 1806). 468 no. 315, 539 no. 173; Suppl. VI, 42 
no. 266; IGRom 4.122, 138-9, 212, 519 (= 1157), 640, 869, 986, 1174, 1301, 1319, 1551, 
1594; C/L 3.374 (= ILS 320); Pera, ‘Commodo OATMniOI’, 127 nn. 12-26; D. Magie, 
Román Rule in A.sia Minar to the EnJ of the Third Century after Christ I-II (Princeton 
1950), I47S-9 no. 28. CE Fears, ‘The Culi of Júpiter’, 85-9. 

Syll\ no. 839; C/G , no. 2963; Magie. Román Rule in Asia Mi ñor, 619. 

18 ¡K 12 (Ephesus 2), 87-90 no. 287; Pera, ‘Commodo OATMÍIIOI’, 130-1; Grosso, 
Commodo , 551-2, 556-8. 

CE coins from Bithynia (Mionnet. Description de médailles antiques , IV 421 no. 105) 
stating ‘with Commodus as a sovereign the cosmos prospers’ (KOMOAOY 
BAC1AETONTOC O KOCMOC EYTTXE1); Harl, Civic Coins . 39, 154 n. 6. 

40 BMC , Mysia. 151 no. 307, fig. 30.4. 

41 For the date and ¡mportance of Commodus’ change of ñame to L Aelius Aurelius 
Commodus: Kaiser-Raiíi, Miinzprágung , 57-9. 
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and archiereus M. Claudius Fronto. 42 

This early issue, coined prior to any evidence from Rome, might 
raise the question as to whether thc ñame Hercules Romanus vvas 
given to Commodus in the east, and only later imposed on Rome. It 
could be that sometimes ñames and epithets started ‘in the wild', and 
were only later made official. In this case, hovvever, that seems 
unlikely. One should not forget that as early as AD 190 coins were 
issued mentioning Hercules Commodianus . indicating that Commodus 
was already broadcasting a Herculean message. There are, 
furthermore, suggestions that Commodus vvas named Hercules 
Romanus as far back as his thirtieth birthday - August 31 sl AD 190. 41 
That would have given the Ephesians ampie time to react. It seems, 
therefore, more probable that the medallion lrom Ephesus was either a 
very early reaction from an area which had already accepted 
Commodus' Olympian status, or perhaps even an attempt by those in 
power to start promulgating their message in an area which was likely 
to react positively. 44 

Other cities followed suit, and likewise mentioned Hercules 
Romanus on their coinage. Coins from Cyzicus combined obverses 
showing Commodus wearing the lion-skin, and with the legend 
PQMAIOC HPAKAHC with reverses depicting Attis, Demeter, 
Dionysos, Poseidon. and the local hero Kyzikos. 45 Similarly, the 
Román Hercules appears on coins from Iuliopolis. 46 The Alexandrian 


12 M. Squarciapino, ‘Medaglione Efesino di Commodo’, BCAR 69 (1941), Appendice, 
139-48, figs. 1-2; Grosso, Commodo , 559-600; Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung, 54 Taf. 30.2; R. 
Ziegler. Stadtisches Prest ¡ge und kaiser tic he Politik: Studien zum Festwesen in Ostkilikien 
im 2. und Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Dusseldorf 1985), 70 n. 27. M. Claudius Fronto was 
already in function during the reign of Antoninus Pius: R. Münsterberg, ’Die 
Beamtennamen auf den griechischen Miinzen geographisch und alphabetisch geordnet', NZ 
5 (1912), 1-111, 17. He cannot have been the same as M. Claudius Ti. F. Quirina Fronto, 
Marcus Aurelius' general, who died in the I70s {CIL 3.1457 = ILS 1097; CIL 6.1377 = ILS 
1098). Contra Groach, ‘Claudius, 157’, RE III.2, 2722-3. It has been argued that the coin ¡s 
a forgery, most recently by Bergmann, Strahlen der Herrscher , 260-1, but it is considered 
genuine in RPC 4 (forthcoming). 

43 Supra pp. 108, 109, 111. 

" Kaiser-RaiB, Münzprágung , 54: ‘Derartige Pragungen besaBen nicht den hochoffiziellen 
Charakter der Produkte der stadtrómischen Münzstütte'. 

45 R. Martin i / N. Vismara, Monetazione provincia/e romana II. Co/lezione Winseman 
Falghera II (Milán 1992), no. 1162; BMC, Mysia, 51 nos. 237-8; G. MacDonald, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection. 3 vols. (Glasgow 1899-1905), II, 
268, no. 31; GM, 615, no. 170. All references from RPC 4 (forthcoming). 
u ' Paris, Bibl. Nat. inv. 741; Sammlung IValter Niggles , Auktion 3-4/10/1965. 2 Vols. 
(Basel 1965), II, no. 590 (non vidi)\ Harl, Civic Coins, 157 n. 31. The issue from the 
koinon of lonia, dedicated to HPAKAH POMAI (sic), as published in J. U. Gillespy, 
‘KOINON IT FIOAEQN. A study of the coinage of the «lonian League»’, RBN 102 
(1956), 31-53; no. 25, pl. 7.25, is a forgery; RPC 4 (forthcoming). 
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mint, too, mentioned the PQMAIQN HPAKAEA (sic\ on the reverse, 
with the accompanying image of Commodus as Hercules, either 
holding Victoria, or crowned by her. 47 Hercules was, ofcourse, among 
the more popular heroes to feature on civic coins. Tempting as it is to 
connect many local ‘Herculean' issues from Commodus' reign to the 
imperial ideology, more often than not a local tradition explains the 
presence of the hero. 48 Only when coins figuring Hercules are knovvn 
solely (or mainly) from the later period of Commodus' reign can one 
assume a possible response to central imagery. Even then, specific 
legends or apparent changes in iconography are needed to go beyond 
mere speculation. 4 *’ And even these more specific coins do not 
necessarily show that many people accepted Commodus' assimilation 
to Hercules (and Júpiter). They do show that the image was spread far 
and wide, and that people accepted the new ñames. 

Provincial coinage does not only show a reasonably widespread 
acceptance of the Commodian titles. It also explicitly testifies to an 
increasing tendency to connect local festivals with imperial 
celebrations. Several cities in fact celebrated Kommodeia , events 
which found a prominent place on the relevant city's coins. 50 In other 
ways, too, the relationship between locality and emperor was 
developed. making it possible íbr the image of the emperor to function 
in a primarily local context. 51 Thus, a coin shows Commodus and the 


47 París, Bibl. Nat. inv. 2765; BMC, Alexandria and the Nomes , 176 no. 1411 (references 
from RPC 4 [forthcoming]); Zíegler, Stádtisches Prestige , 70 nn. 26-7. 

48 Thus, for instance, coins from Heraclea (RPC I, nos. 2089, 2091, 2093, 2852; RPC 2, 
nos. 623, 688-9, 1238) or Tyre (RPC 1, nos. 4619-719; RPC 2, nos. 495, 2057-66), where a 
multitude of Hercules-issues were coined during Commodus’ reign (references in RPC 4 
[forthcoming]), go back to the fact that Hercules was the mythical founder of both cities - 
and of many more cities in the empire. 

49 Two coins from, respectively, Marcianopolis and Ulpia Anchialus could perhaps be 
mentioned here (F. lmhoof-Blumer, Die antiken Münzen Nord-Griechenlands (Berlín 
1898-1935) [= AMNG], 1.1, 196 no. 536, 198 no. 542, 11.1 229 no. 447). Both date from the 
years 191-2, and llave similar iconography. On the reverse they show a nude Hercules, 
standing left, strangling the Nemean lion. In case of the coin from Anchialus, this is 
noticeably different from the only other representation of Hercules in local coinage, where 
Hercules is shown standing right, resting his arm on the club, and holding lion-skin and 
bow (AMNG, II. 1, 222 no. 421). On the importance of Hercules in civic coinage: Harl, 
Civic Coins , pl. 32.1-11. 

50 SNG, Aulock, nos. 2109, 5997; Sammlung Walter Niggler , II no. 593 (non vidi)\ RGA I, 
437 nos. 305-6, 310; 438 nos. 316, 320; BMC, Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia, 192 nos. 169-70; 
Mionnet, Description de médailles an tiques, III 628 no. 439; Harl, Civic Coins , 69, 181 n. 
149; H. Karl, Numismatische Beitráge zum Festwesen der Kleinasiatischen und 
Nordgriechischen Stadte im 2J3. Jahrhundert (Saarbrücken 1975), 80-1. On the 
Kommodeia, see infra pp. 174-7. 

51 See supra p. 169 n. 31. 
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tyche of Mytilene, capital and mint of the league of the cities of 
Lesbos, standing together, vvhilst an unknown river god is depicted 
lying down. 52 In Corinth, one or two temples vvere erected in 
Commodus’ honour, 53 vvhilst a number of cities represented the genius 
of Commodus on their coinage, either being crovvned by a 
personification of the city, or otherwise connected to it. 54 Quite a 
number of cities vvent as far as to add the epithet KOMOAIANH to 
their ñame, something vvhich was inevitably reflected in their 
coinage. 55 It must be emphasized here that similar honours were not 
traditionally given to previous emperors - ñor did Commodus’ 
successors receive them. 56 Athens strengthened the connection 
between city and emperor in a different way, by making him archon 
in AD 188/9. 57 The city was helped by the fact that Commodus had 
previously assumed Athenian citizenship. inscribing himself in the 
same tribe and deme that Hadrian had been a member of - though 
Hadrian had still been a 'mere' senator when doing so. 58 Commodus 
was the first emperor to take the Athenian citizenship vvhilst already 
emperor; an important step in linking the ruler of the Román world to 
the traditional 'cultural capital' of the Graeco-Roman world. In doing 
so he established a tradition vvhich was followed at least up to the 
reign of Gallienus. 59 

The bond between emperor and the provinces, emphasised by both 
provincial reactions to the imperial image, and the bestowal of 
honorary ñames and positions on the emperor (and the acceptance of 
them by the emperor), could be connected to Commodus' emphasis on 
the unity of the realm under a supreme ruler. 60 The more elevated an 


52 BMC, Troas, 170 no.5. 

53 Grosso, Commodo, 532-6, vvith references. 

54 BMC , Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Bosporus, 112 no. 26; Mionnet, Description de 
médailles antiques , III 35 no. 25, 235 no. 1318; Pera, ‘Omaggio a Commodo’, 252-4, 255 
nn. 26-7. 

55 BMC , Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia, 23 no. 23, 191 no. 168; Pera, ‘Omaggio a Commodo’, 
259 n. 50. 

56 Cf. Harl, Civic Coins, 52: ‘It was not ... until the reign of Commodus (180-192) that 
designs illustrating the piety of the emperor towards local gods and his celebration of civic 
festivals and games gained vvidespread popularity’. 

57 IG 2/3 : 1832, 1. 8; J. H. Oliver, ‘Athenian citizenship of Román emperors’. Hesperia 20 
(1951), 346-9; 348-9; Grosso, Commodo , 527. 

58 ¡G 2/3 2 1832, I. 7; Oliver, ‘Athenian citizenship of Román emperors’, 348-9. Ephesus 
might have done likewise, as Commodus is remembered as an archon (perhaps of the 
synodos) in an inscription related to festivals: IK 14 (Ephesus 4), 1106 A. Cf. J. and L. 
Robert, ‘Bulletin Epigraphique’, REG 94 (1981), 362-485; 440-1 no. 462. 

5<> Oliver, ‘Athenian citizenship of Román emperors’, 348-9; Grosso, Commodo , 527. 

60 Supra pp. 94-5. 
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emperor was. the more important it became to establish a good 
relationship with him - in reality or symbolically. It has been noted 
that civic coins between the reigns of Commodus and Aurelian pay 
special attention to piety towards, and visits by. specific emperors. 61 
Yet it was not only the physical presence of an emperor in the east that 
increased the importance of his attitude to loeal deities. 62 Commodus 
did not travel after the death of his father, and was, thus, much less 
widely personally visible than. for instance, Septimius Severus or 
Caracalla. As a new incarnation of Hercules, however, the founder of 
so many Greek cities, Commodus was still an obvious candidate for 
worship and obedience. 

Celebrating the emperor: the Kommodeia 

Images on provincial coins were only one rellection of attitudes 
amongst provincial populations. 63 They may be the most obvious vvay 
of gaining some insight in what these attitudes were, but they are not 
the only evidence for a more positive reception of Commodus' divine 
claims than Dio and the author of the Historia Augusta would want to 
make us believe. Unsurprisingly, under an emperor who put 
(gladiatorial) games in a central place in his religious legitimation, 
many cities founded, or renamed, games in Commodus' honour. More 
surprising. if one is to believe the often assumed universal disdain for 
Commodus and his games, is the continuation of these games - with 
the epithet Kommodeia - in many places up to the mid-third century. 

The establishment of some of the festivals clearly precedes 
Commodus' love for the games. Like the early Olympian coins from 
Ephesus, Kommodeia might be inaugurated as a reaction to favours 
given, or those hoped for. In fact, many of the cities installing early 
Kommodeia are the same that celebrated the emperor on their coinage. 
Miletus almost certainly requested permission to transform their 
Didymeia into the Didymeia Kommodeia as early as AD 177. 
Undoubtedly this request followed Marcus' and Commodus' visit to 
the east. 6 '* Other cities reacted to benefits received from the emperor 


M Mari, Civic Coins, 53. Cf. Alfóldi. Bild und Bildersprciche, 141-4 

Of course material help and building activities of emperors did Help to make him 
popular in the provinces. See infra pp. 84-5. 

M For a general discussion of local reactions: Ando, Imperial Ideology, 168-74. 

L. Robert, ‘Les inscriptions’, in: J. des Gagniers et. al. (eds.), Laodicée du Lycos. Le 
nvmphée (Paris 1969), 247-389; 286 n. 3; Oliver, Greek Constitutions , 389-401 no. 192; E. 
Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia', Science delTaníichiíá. Síoria Archeologia 
Antropología 6-7 (1992/3), 69-88; 77-9; N. Ehrhardt, ‘Ein milesischer Festkalender aus 
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during the reign. Ephesus seems to have renamed two difterent 
festivals after Commodus, the Artemisia and the Hadrianeia? 5 They 
also worshipped the emperor in a rather striking vvay by naming him a 
nevv Dionysos (véos Aiói'uaog), and associating him to Artemis 
Soteira , 66 All of this could well be a form of gratitude for the 
emperor's help after the earthquake of AD 181/2A Similarly, Antioch 
founded new Kommodeia after Commodus lifted the ban on public 
spectacles that his father had imposed on the city after they had 
supported Avidius Cassius. 68 Athens celebrated Marcus' and 
Commodus' visit to the city in AD 176 vvith the creation of games for 
epheboi named after Commodus. 69 Again particular circumstances 
decided the founding of Commodian Games. Not even clear changes 
in worship of the emperor, or the renaming of games in the emperor's 
honour, need always be a reaction to imperial ideology. Local context 
remains of the utmost importance. 

Sometimes, though, the foundation of Kommodeia does seem to 
result from a reaction to central policy. 70 The city of Tarsos, for 
instance, built a second temple for the imperial cult, dedicated to 
Commodus, in AD 190/1. In the same year, the emperor approved of 
the establishment of a Kopóbeios oiKOupeviKÓg áycou, and accepted 
the position of demiurge of the city.' 1 It can hardly be accidental that a 
coin of the same period depicts a club behind a bust of Commodus in 
the costume of the city's demiurge.' 11 It would only be apt to celébrate 
the new Herculean status of the emperor with a festival in Tarsos - a 
city which, according to mythology, vvas founded by Hercules. 73 


65 

66 

67 

68 


Severischer Zeit\ MDAt(í) 34 (1984), 371-404; fr. /. 2. Cf. supra pp. 37-8. 

TAM II, no. 587; Miranda, ‘Testinionianze sui Kommodeia \ 74-5 nn. 33-4. 

¡K 12 (Ephesus 2), 45-6, no. 293. 

Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.12; Malalas, 12.1 1 (= Dindorf, 289). See supra p. 84. 

L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (Rome 1953), 226-8 no. 78, 237-9 no. 81,253- 
7 no. 86; Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia , 69-70. Cf. supra p. 37. 

69 IG 2/3 2 2113. I. 53; 2! 16, I. 10; 2119, I. 19, II. 200; 2193, 1. 25; 2196, 1. 8; 2199, I. 34; 
2201, 1. 54; 2203, I. 72; 2208 II. 105; 3015 I. 15; Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia , 
70-3. 

70 Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia\ 87: ‘motivi di opportunismo religioso 
determinati dal 1 ’ autoidentificazione di Commodo con divinitá come Ercole e Giove’. Cf. 
the influence of the imperial cult on the founding of the games at Oinoanda in AD 125: S. 
Mitchell, ‘Festivals, Games and Civic Life in Román Asia Minor’, JRS 80 (1990), 183-93. 
See also O. van Nijf, ‘Local Heroes: athletics, festivals and elite self-fashioning in the 
Román East’, in: Goldhill, Being Greek under Rome , 306-34; 318-20. 

Ziegler, Stcidtisches Prestige , 68-71 nn. 16-18, 21 with further references. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. inv. 1246 (= Ziegler, Stcidtisches Prestige , 22 A 4, Taf. 1.3). 

CIG 4472, IGR 3.1012; Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche , 249-53 no. 85; Miranda, 
‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia\ 85. Perhaps cities with particular Herculean connotations 
were also granted imperial agones more easily in the latter years of Commodus’ reign; S. 
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Paying homage to the supreme position which Commodus occupied 
appears to have been unproblematic - ñor were there problems with 

identifying oneself as ‘CommodiaiT. 74 

Indeed, the Commodian games continued long after Commodus 
himselfhad becn murdered. In Antioch a certain Demetrios of Salamis 
vvon the local Kommodeia as late as, perhaps, AD 237. He also won 
two victories in Ephesus. 75 Athens continued their Kommodeia up to at 
least AD 212 - and perhaps even more than a decade longer.'' 1 The list 
continúes. Caesarea Mauretania held its Commodia lili the middle of 
the third eentury. 77 An inscription from Miletus listing participants of 
the MeycíXa AiSúpeia Ko|ip.ó5eta mentions a certain Appius Sabi- 
nus. identified as the cónsul of AD 240. 78 In Tyros, finally, the Hera- 
kleia Kommodeia similarly continued well into the third eentury. 7 ” 

This is not to sav that all these festivals continued undisrupted for 
the entire period of their existence. In Athens, Thebes and Miletus, the 
epigraphic record suggests a suspensión of the Kommodeia for the 
period of Commodus' damnatio memoriae. It is probable that the 
same happened in other cities, though there is no evidence for it. K " This 
might, but need not. indícate unpopularity of the emperor, and relief at 
his death. It is equally possible that it merely reflects acute awareness 
of the political opinión of those in power. The resumption of the 
games, more likely than not connected to Septimius Severus' 
restoration of Commodus' good ñame, may reflect a similar 
awareness. 

So do the foundation, suspensión, and restoration of festivals give 
any information as to the popularity, perception, and reception of 
Commodus in the provinces? They do. Renaming existen! festivals or 


Mitchell, Anatolia. Land, Men and Gods in Asia Minar (Oxford 1993), 221. 

1 Perhaps the’OXúpmci Kojió5eia ¡n Sparta, too, were elevated to the status ofiepó? 

dya>w in the latter years of Commodus’ reign. A. J. S. Spawforth, 'A Severan statue-group 

and an Olympic festival at Sparta'. ABSA 81(1986), 31 1-32; 331: ‘This ... possibi 1 itv seems 

allowed by an inscription from Sardis ... recording the promotion of an un identified 

Spartan ‘talent-festivaf lo ‘sacred’ status, sometime in the early third eentury or the last 

vears of the second. 

♦ 

Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistic/ie, 253-7 no. 86; Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui 
Kommodeia 70 n. 2, 74 A2. 

Miranda, Testimonianze sui Kommodeia \ 72-3; Robert. ‘Les inscriptions’, 284 n. 4. 
CU 14.474 (=ILS 5233). 

D. F. McCabc / M.A. Plunkett, Didyma Inscriptions. Texis and Lists (Princeton 1985), 
54 no. 240; P/R~ 1 (1933), no. A 952; Miranda. ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia \ 78 B3 n. 
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Moretti. Iscrizone agonistiche , 249-53 no. 85; Mionnet. Descripíion de médailles 
antiques , V no. 720; Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia' . 86. 

80 Miranda, ‘Testimonianze sui Kommodeia' , 86-7. 
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founding nevv ones named after the emperor, often out ofgratitude of 
Services rendered, shows that adding the emperor's ñame as an epithet 
was not unheard of in great parts of the realrn. This might have made 
Commodus' renaming of legions, months, and the city of Rome itself 
seem less extravagant to some contemporaries than it has appeared to 
modern scholars. 

Furthermore, even though Commodus' philhellenism must have 
been as important in establishing the emperor's popularity in the East 
as his image (if not more so), thereare festivals like the one in Tarsos, 
where the founding of Kommodeia is contemporary with a change in 
imperial representation. Here, it seems, a city recognised, and related 
positively to, Commodus 5 ideological claims - showing once more 
quite how wide-spread awareness of these claims was. Also, the 
restoration of festivals after temporary abolition suggests at the most 
minimalist, but not the least important. level the extent of Severus' 
reinstatement of his posthumously adopted brother (of which more 
below). Finally, many cities continued to celébrate their Kommodeia 
long after Septimius Severus had died. Any possible imperial pressure 
to proclaim Commodus' glory must have vanished with him. Still the 
cities did not distance themselves from the last Antonine. It may have 
been that people had simply got used to the festivals' ñames. That 
would, at least, contradict the notion of a continuing negative 
association to the ñame of Commodus. Mavbe that association had 

j 

never been quite so negative as we have been led to believe. 

Opinions of prívate individuáis 

Seeing and believing 

In this way Pertinax was declared emperor and Commodus a public enemy, 

after botli the senate cmd the populace (kcu tou bppou) had joined in 

shouting many bitter words against the latter. s 1 

Whether or not the populace hated Commodus quite as badly as Dio 
regularly proclaims can be doubted. It is, however, extremely difficult 
to draw sound conclusions from the widely divergent pieces of 
evidence which indicate any form of prívate perception of the emperor 
and his image. Surely, describing a visual programme presupposes 


hl Dio, 74.2.1, my emphasis. See for the different ways in which Dio referred to the plebs: 
L. de Blois, ‘Volk und Soldaten bei Cassius Dio’, ANRW 11.34.3 (1997), 2650-2676; 2655- 
60; M.-L. Freyburger-Galland, Aspecís du vocabulaire publique el inslitulionnel de Dion 
Cassius (París 1997), 84-90. 
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‘the crucial role oí the viewers as recipients of the imperial image'. 82 If 
so, reactions to ‘politicaF images become political statements in their 
own right. Most obviously, the mutilation of statues could function in 
that way. The death of a ‘tyrant' vvould form an appropriate moment 
to do so. as Pliny explained: 

It was our delight to dash those proud faces to the floor. lo smite them vvith 
the sword, and savage them vvith an axe, as if blood and agony could follow 
from every blovv. 8 ' 


Alternatively, overturning imperial images by soldiers often 
effectively indicatcd the beginning of an insurrection: 84 


When lie saw the armed forcé cióse upon him, the standard bearer of the 
cohort escorting Galba, ... tore Galba's portrait (Galbae imaginan) from the 
standard and threw it on the ground. This signal made the feeling of all the 
soldiers for Otho evident (Tac. Hist, 1.41) 


Similarly, soldiers in the legions of Lower Germany rebebed against 
Galba: ‘The First and Fifth were so mutinous that some stoned 
Galba's images'. whilst four centurions of the Tvventy-second Legión 
who tried to protect Galba's images were ‘swept away by the onrush 
of soldiers ... and were thrown in chains' (Hist 1.55). By damaging an 
image, one rebels against the prototype. 85 Likewise, by honouring a 
particular image. or by copying a specifíc change in iconography that 
was started in the political centre, one shows agreement, or at least 
wants to appear to show agreement. with the ideology the image aims 
to convey. 

What sort of prívate reactions followed on Commodus' public 
displays? Apart from a number of inscriptions testifying to 
Commodus being addressed. already during bis lifetime, as divus or 

W - * G* 

0CÓ9. or even Romanas Hercules,*" there is a small statue of unknown 
provenience in Verona which may depict Commodus with the 
attributes and posture of Sol Invictus. 87 More noticeable, perhaps, but 


Elsner, Arí and ¡he Román Viewer , 161. 

s> Plin. Pan. 52.4. Cf. Kyle. Speciacles of Death, 183 n. 106: ‘(abuse of statues in general) 
was surrogate corpse abuse, whether by blows. hook, fire, or casting into water’. 

S4 

A. Gregory. “Powerful images’: responses to portraits and the political uses of images in 
Rome’, JRA 7 (1994), 80-99; 95. 

On iconoclasm in general (though not specifically focused on the ancient world): D. 
Freedberg, Iconoclasts and their Motives (Maarssen 1985) and idem, The Power of images, 
407-28. Still indispensable, Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of images’. 

86 CIL 8.4212 (=!LS 402), 10.1116 (=!LS 403), 14.3449 (=ILS 400); IGRom. 3.1014, 
4.550, 881. The number of dedications to divus Commodus in all parís of the empire after 
the resí it mió memoriae, also suggests that the animosity of the seríate was not shared by all; 
Traupman. Commodus, 176:) 

87 

Verona, Museo del Teatro Romano, inv. A 4, 523; Bergmann. Strahlen der Herrscher, 
255-9 n. 1538. 
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88 


certainly more complicated to interpreta are two mosaics from North 
Africa. They might suggest a more than fleeting reception of the 
emperor's visual programme in the prívate sphere. 

The first mosaic is from the house of Asinius Rufinus in Acholla 
(Tunisia). 89 On this T-shaped mosaic the labours of Hercules are 
depicted in small medallions, which are connected by geometrical ele- 
ments. Hercules is depicted vanquishing an opponent on all medal¬ 
lions but the one which forms the centre of the middle axis, on which 
the divinity is depicted alone (fig. 13). This is not an uncommon lay- 
out - it shows the deity as a ‘personality' surrounded by the deeds 
from which he derives his superhuman status. But the iconography of 
the centre-piece is peculiar. Hercules is standing, his right leg stretch- 
ed to the side, the lion-skin hanging over his left shoulder. He holds 
his bow in a slightly bend left arm, whilst with his right arm he holds 
the club which leans against his body in a line parallel with the right 
leg. This iconography is only paralleled by a coin from Commodus' 
reign, minted in AD 184, which the mosaic follows in detail (fig. 14) 90 
Though there are a few minor differences between the Hercules on the 
mosaic and the one on the coin, the similarities are far more obvious. 91 

Cióse to the mosaic, an inscription has been found naming a certain 
M. Asinius Rufinus as the owner of the house. It reads: 


M(arco) Asinio Sex(ti)/ fil(io) Hor(atia) Rufino/ Valerio Vero Sa/binianio, 
ad/lecto Ínter praet(orios)/ ab imp(eratore) M. Aurelio/ Commodo Antoni/no 
Aug(usto) Pío, exorn(ato)/ sacerd(otio) fet(iali). curat(ori)/ Viae App(iae), 
co(n)s(uli),/ cultores do/mus ob merit(a). 92 


As Commodus is named Pius, but not yet Félix , one can conclude that 
the inscription should be dated somewhere between AD 183 and 185. 95 
The mosaic was almost certainly laid out at the same time, as 
archaeological research also suggests. 94 In these years, too, Rufinus 


s s • 

On the problems of methodology ¡n interpreting the theme's and iconography of 
mosaics: Muth, Erleben von Raum. 36-43. 

89 

Tunis, Musée National du Bardo, inv. 3588; Muth, Erleben von Raum , 352-4 no. A I; S. 
R. Zwim, ‘The Hercules mosaics from Acholla: Addenda au dossier des mosaVques 
héracléennes', Association Internationale pour / 'Elude de la Mosaique Antique 10 (1985), 

I 17-124; 123 figs. 1-2; Dunbabin, The mosaics of Román North Africa , 25, 41, 248; S. 
Gozlan, ‘Les mosaVques de la Maison d’Asinius Rufinus á Acholla (Tunisie)’, in: P. 
Johnson (ed.), Fifth International Colloquium on Ancient Mosaics I (Ann Arbor 1994), 
161-173. 

Szaivert, Miinzprágung, no. 600 (= RIC 3, no. 427; BMCRE 4, nos. 505, 525, pl. 104.5). 
91 G.Ch. Picard, ‘Deux sénateurs romains inconnus’, Karthago iv (1953), 121-35; 124. 

1,2 Picard, ‘Deux sénateurs’, 121-2. 

93 Ibidem, 122. 

94 Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Román North Africa. 25; Gozlan, ‘Les mosaVques de la 
Maison d’Asinius Rufinus’. 171. There was substantial reworking on the house in the late 
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must have been suffect cónsul, which considering the fací that he was 
only appointed to the rank of praetor in AD 180 is noteworthy. 95 
Commodus, however, did not start to use Herculean imagery publicly 
until AD 190. It is, therefore, difficult to see the mosaic as a 
straightforward reaction to a visual programme that had not yet taken 
off. Thus the mosaic raises as many questions as it answers. 

The depiction of Hercules on the central image of the mosaic is 
undoubtedly rclated to the coin of AD 184, but to vvhat purpose is 
much less clear. A number of possible Solutions present themselves. 
Perhaps Commodus* personal intercst in Hercules antedated his use of 
the deíty in systematic symbolism. Someone cióse to the emperor (as 
Ruíinus seems to have been) may have been aware of it and used it in 
the decoration of his house. One of the functions of such prívate visual 
decoration was, furthermore, to commemorate ‘the owner's 
relationship with the imperial house'. 96 The room in which the mosaic 
was found, may have been a triclinium .“ 7 Using references to the 
emperor in an area where the select few (who would understand the 
message) could come, makes sense. 

Rita Amedick, however, has pointed out how dining-rooms were 
appropriate places for depicting Hercules. Not only was the deity a 
notorious eater. but his deeds also referred to the hunt, which was a 
fitting context for a great number of meáis. Thus, the choice of the 
theme of the mosaic could easily have been decided by the events that 
were going to take place in the room itself, though this did not affect 
the lunction of the deity as a Symbol of virtus. 9 * The similarities 
between the two images might mean as little as (but no less than) that 
people looked at the images on imperial coins, and used them as 
exemplo to be incorporated in their prívate decorative schemes. 
Perhaps the reception was even more indirect. It is not known vvhat 
caused Commodus to mint a new Hercules type in AD 184. Could not 
both the image of the coin and that of the mosaic go back to a 
common prototype - perhaps a restored statue? Without further 
evidence, one simply cannot tell. Mere, then, is the tantalising situation 


second century. It seems logical to connect both ¡nscription and mosaic with this 
reconstruction: Muth, Erleben von Raum, 352-3. 

95 Chastagnol, Sénaí romain , 119 no. 2. 

E. Bartman, ‘Sculptural collecting and display in the prívate realm'. in: Gazda, Román 
Art , 76-77. Cf. E. W. Leach, ‘Reading signs of status: recent books on Román art in the 
domestic sphere’, AJA 96 (1992), 551-7; 555. 

17 Gozlan, ‘Les mosaíques de la Maison d'Asinius Rufinus’, 161. 

98 R. Amedick, ‘Herakles ¡m Speisesaale’, MDA1(R) 101 (1994), 103-119; 106, 113, 119; 
Muth, Erleben von Raum, 38, 43. 
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that although it is clear that somebody reasonably cióse to the emperor 
laid down this mosaic around AD 184, apparently referring to central 
imagery, it is still not clear what it all means. 

Another African mosaic shovving Hercules is problematic in 
different ways. It was found at Oudna (Uthina) (fig. 15), and vvas 
probably made in the late second or early third century." Hercules is 
being crowned by Victoria; an unusual image, which begins to be 
regularly depicted on coins only during the Tetrarchy. 100 There are, 
however, examples of medallions from the reigns of Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus that show the scene (fig. 16). 101 
Also. a relief in the ceiling of an entrance to the theatre of Ostia 
incorporates Victoria crowning Hercules (fig. 17). 102 This relief must 
almost certainly be Commodian in date, since the building of the 
theatre was started by Commodus and completed by Septimius 
Severus very early in his reign, which makes Severan changes to the 
theatre unlikely. 103 The relief seems to go back to the earlier 
medallions. Apart from Hercules’ right arm - which is stretched out 
and holding the club on the medallion, whilst it is bent and resting on 
Hercules' temple on the relief - the imagery on medallions and relief 
is very similar. In both Hercules is standing, facing to the front, at the 
Ieft, naked but for the lion skin over his right shoulder. Victoria, at the 
right, is also facing to the front, holding a palm branch in her left 
hand, whilst holding a wreath over Hercules’ head. 

Hiere are more substantial differences between the image on the 
mosaic from Oudna and the images from the centre. The former shows 
a Hercules whose body is tumed inwards, rather than outwards, and 


Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Román North Africa , 266. no. 6a; P. Gauckler, ¡nventaire des 

mosaiques de la Gaule et de ¡ 'Afrique II (París 1910), 139 no 413. 

| | || | ^ 

T. Hólscher, Victoria Romana. Archáologische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Wesenart der rómischen Siegesgóttin von den Anfangen his zum Ende des 3 Jhs.n. Chr. 
(Maínz 1967), 20-21; R1C 5.2, nos. 565-67. 

"" LIMC 5, ‘Herakles’, no. 3487; Szaivert, Münzprcigung, nos. 1058, 1071; Bastien, Buste 
monétaire, III, pl. 70.6. There is also a gem from the early-ímperial period vvith the same 
¡conography: Berlín, Staatl¡che Museen Preussischer Kunstbesitz, ¡nv. FG 1302-1303; 
LIMC 5, ‘Herakles’, no. 3486; A. Furtwüngler, Beschreibung der geschnittene Steinen im 
Antiquarium (Berlín 1896), 80. 

1,12 LIMC 5, ‘Herakles’, no. 3485; H. Mielsch, Rómische Stuckreliefs (Heídelberg 1975), 
182; K 129. The above-mentioned Alexandrían coin which showed Victoria crowning 
Commodus in the guise of Hercules ( supra 172 n. 47) is subtly different, as it depicts the 
emperor, be it in a (near) divine manifestation, being crowned by Victoria rather than 
simply the god. The iconography of the coin type is also substantially different from the 
one described below. 

IW CIL 14.1 14; Mielsch, Rómische Stuckreliefs , 99. If, however, the relief ought to be seen 
as a ‘finishing toucIT, which was decided upon by Septimius Severus, it would further 
strengthen the ‘Herculean’ tendencies of Severus. See infra pp. 191-3. 
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who is looking away from Victoria, rather than at her. On the mosaic, 
furthermore, the goddess is crowning Hercules with her leí\ hand, 
vvhilst in Ostia and on the medallions she is doing so with her right 
hand. This does not. however, seriously change the composition of the 
scene. The main difference is the object held by Hercules in his right 
hand. In Oudna this is a cantharus , rather than the common club. 10-1 
This drinking cup does not imply that the fígured deity is a drunken 
Hercules. The type of Hercules does not support that view, as he is 
standing upright, on his own. 105 The mosaics in the rooms immediately 
adjacent, all showing solemn deities, make the notion of a drunken 
Hercules more unlikely. It is more probable that the cantharus refers 
to the fünction of the room as a triclinium . l06 

Again the difficulties of interpretation are manifold. Is the unknown 
owner of the 'maison d'Industrius' reacting to imperial imagery - or 
even accepting the underlying messages? Who was this owner? One 
cannot tell. What is clear is that the triclinium was one of the key 
areas of the do mus , and that its decoration manifested a multitude of 
social statements. 107 It has been argued that these statements were 
somehow connected to imperial power, and the relationship. perceived 
or real, between the dominus of the house, and the ruler of the realm. 108 
Whether the Hercules of Oudna broadcast a similar message must 
remain doubtful. but it is striking how this new iconographical scheme 
from Rome found its way into the imagery of an African domus. 

These indications, tentative as they are, may point at some 
reception of Commodus' visual programme at an individual level. 
There is. however, another change in Herculean iconography which 
appears more structural, though it is far from clear whether or not it 
can be connected to imperial imagery. For, in the 180 s AD, there was 
a change towards a more Lysippean depiction of Hercules on 


llM As the (object in the) right arm of the deity is differently depicted on medallions, 
mosaic, and relief. it appears that there was no standard iconography t'or that part of the 
depiction. 

11,5 The drunken Hercules is inevitably supported by one or more figures, mostly satyrs: 
LIMCSA, 158-60. 

Surrounding mosaics figure a hunting Diana, Venus Anadyomene, Neptune, and Apollo 
with the lyre: Gauckler, tnvenlaire des Mosaiques , 139-141 nos. 414,416,417,419. 

I0/ Y. Thébert, ‘Prívate life and domestic architecture in Román Africa’, in: P. Veyne (ed.), 
A History of Prívate Life: I. From Pagan Rome to Byzantium (Cambridge [Mass.] - Londen 
1987), 313-405;364-78. 

1118 Thébert, ‘Prívate life and domestic architecture’, 404-5; S. Ellis, ‘Power, architecture, 
and decor: How the late Román aristocrat appeared to his guests’, in: Gazda, Román Art, 
1 17-134; 126: ‘creating an analogy between the dominus and the Román emperor, whose 
virtus ensured the prosperity of the realm'. 
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sarcophagi. Though it is impossible lo tell vvhelher sarcophagi 
depicting Hercules and his labours became more or less popular 
during or immediately after Commodus' reign, 109 this iconographical 
transition is interesting in itself, as there is a clear break in style and 
iconography from earlier sarcophagi depicting Hércules. 1 "’ The date of 
the change is difficult to establish, but Jongste agrees that ¿ seen 
historically this change could vvell have been determined by the reign 
of Commodus knovvn for his worship of the heroV" 

Of course it is possible that economic reasons vvere influential in 
causing the change. Jongste in fact believes that economic, rather than 
political, motives led to the new iconography. He stresses the 
importance of a cost-effective standardisation of images, so as to 
lovver the production costs and speed up production." 2 This may be 
true. Yet even so, a change tovvards Lysippean images during the 
reign of Commodus is significant, in that it must have been difficult to 
ignore the emperor and his visual programme, vvhilst looking at the 
Hercules-figures on sarcophagi. Commodus, after al 1, regularly 
deployed copies of statues by Lysippus - the famous court-sculptor of 
Alexander the Great - when depicting Hercules."- This does not mean 
that the choice of the new iconography was necessarilv dictated by, or 
even a direct reaction to, the emperor's application of Lysippean 
images in his imagery. 114 Hercules, was, after all, an immensely 
popular deity, and an obvious figure to invoke in matters conceming 


109 P. Jongste, The Twelve Labours of Hercules on Román Sarcophagi (Rome 1992), 11, 
recognises 70 examples, spread over an extended period of time, up to the middle of the 
third century. Especially in light of the total number of Román sarcophagi depicting 
mythological scenes, this group is too small to dravv conclusions as to a rise or fall in 
popularity of Hercules-sarcophagi, also because often they can be dated only vvithin a 
margin of approximately ten years (Jongste, Labours , 139). Cf. G. Koch, Sarkophage der 
rómischen Kaiserzeii (Darmstadt 1993), 72: ‘Eine groBe Zahl stadtromischer Sarkophage, 
zusammen etwa 1200, ist mit Darstellungen von Sagen geschmückf. The figures of 
Dionysos (380), Meleager (200) and Endymion (120), are substantially more often 
represented on sarcophagi than Hercules; Koch, Sarkophage , 74; 78; 80-81. 

110 Clear examples of the type: Mantua, Gallería e Museo del Palazzo Ducale, inv. G 6751; 
Paris, Musée National du Louvre (depot), inv. MR 795-796; Firenze, Gallería degli Uffizi, 
inv. 1914 n. 145; Jongste, Labours , 27, nos. F 2-4. Cf. P. Moreno, Vita e arte di Lisippo 
(Rome 1987), 201-230; Idem, Lisippo. Harte e la fortuna , (Rome 1995) 270-277 

111 Jongste, Labours , 27. Jongste dates the transition earlier, but he still describes a coin 
from AD 192 as ‘from the same period’ (27). Apparently the exact date of the change is 
rather flexible. 

112 Ibidem, 29, 31. 

113 See supra , pp. 126-8. 

114 Cf. Amedick, ‘Herakles im Speisesaale’, 103: ‘Ob eine Verbindung zvvischen dem 
mythologischen Bild und seinem Verwendungszweck intendiert war, JüBt sich haufig nur 
dann erweisen, wenn das Bild im Vergleich zu verwandten Darstellungen modifiziert 
wurde, mit dem erkennbaren Ziel, es einer gegebenen Funktion anzupassen’. 
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death and afterlife. Yet the use oí'a Lysippean iconography does seem 
to suggest that the visual programme (and by implication the message 
it broadcast) was not dcspised either. After all, ií'a particular type of 
imagery is unacceptable. it is hardly probable that it should 
contemporaneously start to appear on people's final resting places. 11 ’' 

In word and deed: The Iiteran* reception 

All of this does seem to suggest that the reception of Commodus' 
Herculean visual programme was not limited to the military or 
pseudo-official sphere alone. So much seems also to be confirmed by 
Alhenaeus. who was a contemporary author. and explicitly identifies 
himself as such. He talks about Commodus' association with Hercules 
in neutral terms. neither mocking the identification ñor properly 
accepting it." 6 But it does appear that at least he, and those 
surrounding him, understood the emperor's use of symbolism, and its 
purpose. The people in question, it must be added, were not totally 
unrelated to Commodus. The host of the Deipnosophistae , P. Livius 
Larensis, was the emperor's procurator patrimonii , and in this 
capacity handed over Commodus' body for burial to the consul-elect 
Fabius Cilo. ,r Larensis must have been well aware of the emperor's 
religious measures. He was pontifex minor during Commodus' reign, 
and had, according to Athenaeus. been ‘placed in charge of temples 
and sacrifices' by Marcus Aurelius, whilst being ‘well versed in 
religious ceremonies ... and learned in political institutions'. 118 It is 
hardly surprising that he, at least. understood Commodus' religious 
legitimization. Other contemporary authors similarly seem to show 
awareness of Commodus' ideoloeical claims - without actuallv 
overtly distancing themselves from them. 119 

Later authors were even more specific about the positive sides of 
Commodus' character. Indeed, some texts show that the story of the 


115 Unless the iconography on sarcophagi was adapted to llatter the emperor, in which case 
one would expect a stop of the production of this type of sarcophagi after Commodus’ 
death. Such a stop did not take place. Cf. Jongste, Labours F 5-7. 

Allí. Deipn. 12 537f: ‘What wonder, then, that the emperor Commodus of our time also 
had the club of Hercules lying beside him in the chariot, with the 1 ion's skin spread beneath 
him, and desired to be called Hercules’. See supra p. 127. 

11 SHA, Comm., 20.1; Ath. Deipn. 1.1 a; PIR 2 5.1 (1970), no. L 297. Larensis had earlier 
been the ‘procurator of the Lord Emperor (Kupíou aÚTOKpáiopog) in Moesia’ {Deipn. 
9.398e). 

1,8 C1L 6.2126; Ath. Deipn. 1.2c. 

119 O. Hekster, ‘Of mice and emperors. A note to Aelian, De natura animal ium, 6.40’ 
(forthcoming). 
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god-emperor Commodus lived on for a long time. A passage in 
Dracontius from the end of the 5 th century describes Commodus in a 
very different way from Dio's evil tyrant: 

Alter aií princeps modico sermone poeta Commodus Augustos, vir pie tale 
bonus: "Nobile praeceptum, rectores, discite post me: sit bonus in vita qui 
volet esse deus" (Another princeps, the poet Commodus Augustus, a good 
man through his pietas, States in a short discourse: “A good advice, teachers, 
repeat after me: be good in life if yon want to be a god") (Dracontius, 
Satisfactio , 1 87-190). 

It is undoubtedly ‘Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius’ who is 
referred to here - the passage cannot be explained away by referring 
to an authorial error. 120 Commodus is presented as an imperial 
exemplum bonum , complementing a group which further constituted 
Caesar, Augustus and Titus. According to Dracontius, the last 
Antonine ‘set to verse the expectation that he would become a god, 
and urged other leaders to follovv his example of goodness'. 121 The 
passage may be linked to a more positive reputation of Commodus in 
the provínces, or to the emperor's tolerant altitude towards 
Christianity - leading to a slightly more friendly historiography. 122 

Jordanes' and Malalas' descriptions of Commodus are much more 
positive, and though they are not the most trustworthy of sources, they 
do testify to a tradition in which Commodus was perceived as a good 
emperor, at least in the provinces, and one who deserved divinity. 123 It 
is, finally, noticeable that Malalas (12.1; 283) explicitly States that 
Commodus was an ‘avid builder and religious man (íepós)'. Not only 
is the similarity to Dracontius' pietate bonus striking, there is also an 
almost direct opposition to senatorial criticism, which condemned 
both Commodus' religious attitude. and his lack of building activities 


120 


121 


As is shown by F. Clover, “Commodus the poet’, Nottingham Medieval Studies 32 
(1988), 19-33 and B. Baldwin, ‘Commodus the good poet and good emperor’, Gynmasium 
97 (1990), 224-231;227. 

Clover, “Commodus the poet’, 21. Cf. Baldwin, ‘Commodus the good poet’, 224; C. 

Moussy, Dracontius. Oeuvres II (Paris 1988) [Budé], 212-3. See on the Satisfactio : W. 

• • 

Schetter, “Uber die „satisfactio” des Dracontius’, in: K. Rosen (ed.), Machí und Kultur im 
Rom der Kaiserzeit (Bonn 1994), 181-90. 

122 Beda, Chron. 333-6; Chronica Gallica aun. 5/1 , 376-7; Prosp. Tir. Epit. Chron. 701- 
29; V. Cicala, ‘Problemi di storiografia tardoantica’, Antiqua 4 (1979), 31-35, 33; Marasco, 
‘Commodo e i suoi apologeti’, 237-8. The argument should not be pushed too far; G. R. 
Stanton, ‘Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and Commodus: 1962-1972’, ANRWW2 (1975), 
478-559; 532: ‘But there is scarcely enough evidence to cali the absence of martyrdoms 
after Apollonius a ‘policy' of Commodus; and it is purely speculative to assume that this 
‘policy’ retlects influence of Marcia in favour of the Christians ...’. Contra Grosso, 
Commodo , 669-678. On Commodus' provincial policy, see supra pp. 83-5. 

Jordanes, Rom. 372; Malalas, Chron. 12.1-13 (Dindorf 283-90); Clover, ‘Commodus 
the poet’, 29-30; Baldwin, ‘Commodus the good poet’, 23 I. 
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in Rome. 

Marcas Aurelias Prosenes 

A final source that may implv that Commodus' attempts to present 
himself as the new incarnation of the mythological figure of Hercules 
were not perceived as an aberration by those surrounding him, at least 
after his death. can be found on a sarcophagus vvhich now stands near 
the entrance of the Villa Borghese (cióse to the Piazzale Flaminio), in 
Rome. It is the sarcophagus of Marcus Aurelius Prosenes, and reads: 

M. Aurelio Augg(ustorum) lib(crlo) Proseneti a cubículo Au(gusti), 
proc(uratori) thesaurorum, proc(uratori) patrimoni, proc(uratori) munerum, 
proc(uratori) vinorum, ordinato a divo Commodo in kastrense, patrono 
piissimo liberti bene merenti sarcophagum de suo adornaverunt. 124 

Prosenes, it seems, had been Caracal la's chamberlain. and was 

previously responsible for the games as a procurator munerum. He 

also explicitly mentions the importance of Commodus for his career. 

Not only. then, could someone associated with Commodus remain a 

* 

prominent member of the imperial household, there appears to have 
been no awkwardness in combining this with emphasis on Prosenes' 
responsibi 1 ity for the Indi. If the policies of the gladiator-emperor 
were such a complete failure as has often been assumed, this pride in 
Commodus would be diffícult to explain. Why would one willingly 
associate oneself for eternitv with an emperor who was universally 
hated? Apparently a more positive picture of Commodus survived. 

Succeeding a god 

When Prosenes' freedmen mentioned Commodus on his tombstone, 

A 

they referred to him as a god. Only three years after the senate issued 
a danmatio memoriae , Septimius Severus deified Commodus, 
reinstated his memory, and called himself Divi Commodi FraterP 5 
This reaction to Commodus' rule is of importance. Succeeding 
emperors, like the military, the local authorities and the people at 
large, could show their reception of an earlier emperor's self- 


l “ 4 CU 6.8498 ( =1LS 1738) = EAOR I, 19-20 no. I. For the function of procurator 
munerum: P. Sabbatini Tumolesi, Gladialorium Paria: Annunci di spetíacoii gladiator '!i a 
Pompei (Rome 1980), 56. In general on Prosenes, and the possibility that he was a 
Christian: H. U. Instinsky, ‘Marcus Aurelius Prosenes - Freigelassener und Christ am 
Kaiserhof, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Lileratur in Main-, 
Geistes- undsozialwissenschaft lidien Klas.se (1964) no. 3, 113-129. 

125 See infra pp. 189-91. 
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presentation. A sudden change of direction, or the absence oí' such a 
change, might be perceived as an indication of the previous emperor's 
(un)popularity - or of the effectiveness of his visual programme. One 
would have had to distance oneself from a hated predecessor, vvhilst 
continuing those policies and messages that would strengthen 
support. 126 The public images of Commodus' successors thus become 
relevant for an analysis of Commodus' posthumous reputation. 

The last Antonine's immediate successors, however, reigned for 
such limited periods of time that it becomes almost impossible to 
discern any traceable reception of Commodus' visual programme. Of 
Pertinax' attitude towards Commodus' divine claims, for instance, vve 
know little more than that he had been flamen Commociianus 
(Herculeus) earlier in his career. 127 Yct that says very little about how 
the emper or Pertinax reacted to Commodus' style of auto- 
representation. Pescennius Niger's emphasis on a new Golden Age 
could be seen in the context of Commodus' comparable claims, but 
the evidence is slim. 128 Even the fact that the coinage of Didius 
Julianus shows some sort of continuum with that of Commodus is not 
necessarily relevant. Fashion, or uneasiness by those devising the 
coins in stating too clearly whom they thought was the rightful 
emperor in a situation in which it was not clear who was eventually 
going to occupy the throne, may well have been responsible for such 
superficial similarities. 129 

Fightingfor Hercules 

Two types of coins which were minted during the war between 
Septimius Severus and Clodius Albinus ought to be mentioned here. 
In the years AD 196/7 Severus suddenly started to issue coins in 
Rome and the East, in almost all denominations, showing on the 


126 Thus, Severus Alexander ended the sun-cult of Elagabalus, and Gallienus changed his 
attitude to the Christians after Valerian was captured (Flaig, Der Kaiser herausfordern , 94). 
Ideological messages of predecessors are also crucial for understanding imperial ideology 
at the beginning of the fourth century AD: Hekster, ‘The city of Rome', 718, 731-3, 737- 
42. 

127 CIL 6.577; Derichs, Herakles , 82. 

128 G. Alfoldy, ‘Das neue Saeculum des Pescennius Niger’, Die Krise des Rómischen 
Reiches 128-38. 

129 D. Baharal, Victory of Propaganda. The Dynastic Aspect of the Imperial Propaganda of 
the Severi: the Literary and Archaeological Evidence AD 193-235 (Oxford 1996), 26, 36, 
38: ‘doubts of the various artists and craftsmen, and indeed perhaps their desire to protect 
themselves’, fig. 52 V. Zedelius, Untersuchungen zur Munzpragung von Pertinax his 
Clodius Albinus (Münster 1975), 38. 
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reverse Hercules, holding club and bow, with the legend HERCULI 
DEFENS. l30 These coins are noteworthy for two reasons. First of all, the 
iconography of Hercules is substantially different from the Hercules- 
figure on earlier Severan coins, in which the deity clearly resembled 
one of the two patron-deities of Lepcis Magna - Severus' birthplace. 
Secondly. the legend is a complete innovation, instantly raising the 
question against whom Hercules has to defend. The answer appears to 
be the counter-emperor Clodius Albinus. The Hercules Defens. coins 
were only issued in AD 196 and 197. Clodius Albinus made his claim 

w 

to the throne late in AD 195 and was comprehensively defeated on the 
19 ,h of February AD 197, at the battle of Lugdunum. 131 The coins thus 
coincide with the struggle between Albinus and Severus. In these 
years there was no other particular threat to the empire. 132 The enemy 
of Severus' Hercules seems clear. It must be relevant that in the 
middle of a struggle for the leadership of the realm, Commodus' 
favourite deity was called to arms, especially considering that Severus 
liad just adopted himself into Commodus' family, and deiFied his new 
brother. 

A second interesting coin type was issued, in turn, by Albinus. On 
the reverse of a denarius , minted in Lugdunum, Hercules is visible, 
dressed in the 1 ion skin, leaning on the club, and holding either a 
globe, or the apples of the Flesperides. The legend of the coin reads 
FORT1TUDO AüG INVICTA. 133 Again this is a legend that had hitherto 
not been used in connection with Hercules on the imperial coinage. 
Was Clodius Albinus trying to show how Hercules was on his side, 
rather than Severus'? Only a couple of years aíter Commodus had 
proclaimed himself the Román Hercules, the two remaining 
competitors for his inheritance placed Hercules on their side. The 
connection was unavoidable. Referring to Hercules in this period must 
have brought ‘Commodus-Hercules' to mind. Il seems the memory of 
the former emperor could still whip up some support. 134 


130 BMC RE 5, nos. 162*, 218-20. 246, 451. 

1,1 Dio, 76.4.1; SHA, Sev. 10.1; Herodian, 3.5.2-8; Birley, Septimius Severus , 121-6; Z. 
Rubin, Civil War Propaganda and Hisíoriography (Brussels 1980), 75-6, 80-1, 208-10; 
Baharal, Victory of Propaganda, 34-5. 

132 The first Parthian war of Septimius Severus had already ended in AD 195, whereas the 
second did not start until the summer of AD 197. On the political relation between Clodius 
Albinus and Septimius Severus, and its reflection in coinage, see U. Schachinger, ‘Clodius 
Albinus. Programmatischer Friede unter der Providentia Augusta’, RSA 26 (1996), 95-122, 
I 18-121. 

133 BMCRE 5, 70 no. *. 

134 Grosso, Commodo , 581-4, fig. 3, argued that Pescennius Niger went even further, 
commemorating the conditor Commodus-Hercules by issuing a unparalleled coin which 
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Divi Commodi Frater 

He caused lis especial dismay by constantly styling himself the son of 
Marcus and the brother of Commodus, and by bestowing divine honours 
upon the latter. 135 

The popularity of Commodus in some quarters would form a good 
reason for Severus' extraordinary posthumous self-adoption into the 
Aurelian family - and for the ensuing deification of his new 'brother' 
Commodus. Of course dynastic motives may equally well have 
dictated Severus' choice to present himself as a new member of the 
former ruling family. To ensure loyalty from the troops and the 
people, dynastic legitimation was undoubtedly useful. 136 One should 
not forget Severus' famous last words of advice to his sons: 'Be 
harmonious, enrich the soldiers, and scorn all other men\ 137 Free 
popularity from the armies must have sounded even better. To ensure 
loyalty from senators, however, it was not a particularly good strategy, 
especially as the senate was presented with a fait accompli. Already in 
AD 195, Severus issued numerous coins placing himself within the 
gens Aurelia , and a dedicatory inscription from Mauretania 
Caesariensis of the same year traced Severus' lineage back as far as 
Nerva: 138 

Imp. Caesari divi M. Antonini/ pii Sarmatici Germanici filio/ divi Commodi 
fratri/ divi Antonini/ Pii nepoti divi [Hadriajni pronepoti/ divi [Traiani 
Parthici abjnepoti divi/ [Nervae adnepot]¡. 

This self-adoption into the house of the Antonines was accompanied 
by the renaming of Caracalla as Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 139 These 


renamed Jerusaleni COL(ONIA) AEL(IA) Cap(ITOLINA) COMM(ODIANA) P(IA) F(EL1X). This 
coin, however, appears to be counterfeit; L. Kadman, ‘When was Aelia Capitolina named 
‘Commodiana’ and by whom?’, ¡EJ 9 (1959), 137-40; 137 n. 6. Jerusalem was renamed 
after Commodus, though by Septimius Severus, see infra p. 191. 

135 Dio, 76.7.4. Cf. SHA, Sev. 10.6, 11.4; Aur. Vict. 20.30. 

13,1 Baharal, Victory of Propaganda , 21. See supra p. 20. 

137 Dio, 77.15.2: ópovoeixe, tou<; oipauíÚTag 7iA.ouTÍ(exe, tcúv áAAcov Tiávxwv 
KaxacfpoveÍTe. 

138 CIL 8.9317; R/C 4.1, nos. 686, 700-702a, 712. Divi Commodi frater recurs on a great 
number of inscriptions: e.g. EDH nos. HD000984, HD003033, HD012205, HD012601, 
HD020066, HD023734, HD025838, HD028663, HD028732. Cf. Ando, Imperial Ideology, 
185-6. 

139 ¡LS 8805; R/C 4.1, 74-5; Baharal, Victory of Propaganda, 21. The imperial portrait- 
types also show a continuation of Antonine practice: J. Raeder, ‘Herrscherbildnis und 
Milnzpropaganda. Zur Deutung des ‘Serapistypus’ des Septimius Severus’, JDAI 107 
(1992), 175-96; 194-6. 
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dynastic claims were directly responsible for the war between Severus 
and Clodius Albinus, whosc title of Caesar had obviously become 
irrelevant. 140 Only after winning the battle of Lugdunum did Severus 
presenl the senate with the situation. 

At the same time, in AD 197, he forced senators. including Dio, to 
accept the deification of Commodus. This, too. vvas a long time after 
the facts. The inscription from Mauretania explicitly referred to Seve¬ 
rus as divi Commodi frciter. and Commodus' divine status was 
celebrated on coins of the same year. As early as AD 196. the deifica- 
tion was widely known throughout the empire. 141 But only when 
Severus' military position had become secure, did he confront the 
senate with the now-established divinity of their erstwhile enemy, 
whose memorv they had condemned less than Uve vears earlier. The 

* » j 

adoption into the Antonine family could still be explained by military 
motives, or by a desire to be the legalIy corrcct heir to the Antonine 
wealth. 142 The fact that the Antonine dynasty was still appealing for a 
claimant to the throne does not necessarily entai 1 the personal popular- 
ity of Commodus. Yet Commodus' deification is not quite the same. It 
was possible to pass over deification of a predecessor. without 
distancing oneself entirely from him. 14 ’ Merely arguing for an attempt 
by Severus to secure his position by making himself a legitímate 
member of the previous officially ruling household also does not 
explain the exceptional length to which Severus went to disseminate 


140 Birley, Septimius Severus, 118. 

141 RIC 4.1, 72a; ÍGRom , 361-2 no. %7 (= CIL 3.218); R. Mcrkelbach, ‘Ephesische 
Parerga 25: Commodus ais Bruder des Septimius Severus’, ZPE 33 (1979), 189-90; Rubín, 
Civil War Propaganda, 213-4. 

H. Nesselhauf. ‘Patrímonium und Res Privata des rómischen Kaisers'. in: A. Alfoldi 
(ed.), Historia-Augusta-Col¡oquium Bonn 1963 (Bonn 1964), 73-93; 88-9. Champlin, ‘The 
heirs of Commodus', 306 argües for politícal and financial motives: ‘he simply adopted 
himself into the closest possible relationship with the Antonine dynasty, one closer than 
that of anv other claimant to the inheritance of Commodus’. Against military motives: 
Oliver. ‘The piety of Commodus’, 381: ‘[Severus] boldly proclaimed himself the brother of 
Commodus, which from a purely military sense was quite unneccssary’. Cf. O. Th. Schultz, 
Das Kaiserhaus der Antonine und der letzte Historiker Roms (Leipzig 1907), 201: ‘Es ist 
charakterisch tur die Skrupellosigkeit des Afrikaners auf moralischen Gebiete, daB er sich 
spiiter ais einen Bruder des Commodus bezeichnete, daB er ... die eigene Dynastie an die 
der Antonine mit ihrem noch immer die Welt erfüllenden Glanze anknüpfte ...’. On the 
importance of the nomen Antoninorum. see Syme, Emperors and Biographv, 78-89. 

Of the sixty emperors between Augustus and Constantine, twenty-four (excluding 
Commodus) were not deified. of whom Tiberius was the most noticeable example of an 
emperor who was succeeded from within a ruling house, but was not deified: S. R. F. Price, 
‘From noble funerals to divine culi: the consecration of Román emperors' in: D. Cannadine 
S. R. F. Price, Rituals of Royalty. Power and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies 
(Cambridge etc. 1987), 56-105; 57. Cf. Bonamente, ‘II senato c l’apoteosi degli imperatori’, 
164. 
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the ñame and image of the divine Commodus - especially as íhis 
meant reversing a damnatio memoriae , a hitherto unheard of action. 

Ñor was emphasis on Commodus' divine status limited to the 
earliest stages of Severus' reign, vvhen the military support for his 
regime could still have been in doubt. In all probability, the ñame 

Col(onia) Ae(lia) C(apitolina) Com(modiana) P(IA) F(elix) was 
only bestowed upon Jerusalem in AD 201. The ñame is amply attested 
in the coinage of the colony. Coins celebrating Septimius Severus and 
Julia Domna invariably use the new ñame of the city. 144 The ñame then 
remained on the coinage of the colony until the reign of Hostilian in 
AD 251. 145 Yet coins from the reign of Commodus consistently ñame 
Jerusalem Colonia Aelia Capítolina. Commodus, therefore, did not 
rename the colony himself. 146 In all likelihood the fu11 new ñame of the 
city was granted during a visit of the Severan family to the area in AD 
201 - perhaps as a token of goodwill towards the province. 147 Even as 
late as that, in such circumstances the memory of Commodus' re- 
founding of Rome as the Colonia Antoniniana Commodiana, or of his 
renaming legions, months, and the senate in his own honour, must 
have been unavoidable. Being associated with the divine Commodus 
was once again an imperial favour. 

Septimius Severus and Hercules 

Referring to the ‘divine Commodus' was one thing, following his 
visual programme quite another. Yet Hercules, the deity whom 
Commodus had monopolised in the last years of the reign, and who 
had been so important a Symbol of the superhuman position that 
Commodus had tried to occupy. figured largely in Septimius Severus’ 
imagery. Then again, Severus had ulterior motives to emphasise his 
support by Hercules. As mentioned above, Melquart-Hercules was one 


144 Y. Meshorer, The Coinage of Aelia Capitalina (Jerusalem 1989), 62; 88 nos. 81-8 la. 
Cf. EDH no. HD00I985 (= AE 1984.914) 

145 Meshorer, The Coinage of Aelia Capitalina , 60-1; 116 no. 184. The abbreviations used 
differ considerably in length, ranging from Cül.ACCPF, under Elagabalus and Severus 
Alexander (p. 104 no. 136; p. 108 nos. 150-1) to COLONIA Aelia Cap COM P FELIX, under 
Geta (p. 88 no 84-5). 

140 Meshorer, The Coinage of Aelia Capítol ina, 60; 84-6 nos. 66-7. 

147 Kadman, ‘When was Aelia Capitolina named ‘Commodiana’?’, 140; Meshorer, The 
Coinage of Aelia Capitolina , 62-3. Cf. H. M. Cotton / W. Eck, ‘Ein Ehrenbogen Für 
Septimius Severus und seine Familie in Jerusalem’, Electrum I (1997). I 1-20; 15; 19; Taf. 
1. Already in AD 195 one additional ñame was bestowed on Jerusalem, bul it seems 
improbable that it was ‘Commodiana’; Meshorer. The Coinage of Aelia Capitolina , 62-3; 
88 nos. 78-9. 
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of the di patrii of Lepcis Magna, together with Liber-Bacchus. The 
two deities appeared extensively on Severan iconography, and were 
given a temple of exceptional size in Rome. 148 Thcy figured on 
Severus’ coinage as earlv as AD 194. 149 If Commodus' assimilation 
with Hercules had been unpopular, Scptimius Severus did precious 
little to dissociate himself from it. In AD 200 onwards Severus even 
strengthened the association, and went so far as to depict himself on 
the obverse of two aurei with the lion skin of Hercules over his head, 
very much as Commodus had done. 15 " He did so again in AD 202 on a 
medallion which was minted in honour of the wedding between 
Caracalla and Plotina (fig. 18). 151 Here, as with the Hercules Defens. 
coin-type. the explanation that Severus merely represents his Di 
Auspices does not suffice. Such specific references to a connection 
between Hercules and the emperor quite shortly after Commodus’ 
death undoubtedly called the former emperor to mind. 

Even when Severus did limit himself to depicting his patrón deities, 
the case was not always straightforward. A number of striking 
particularities presenl themselves when looking at the role of Hercules 
and Bacchus during the Ludi Saeculares that were organised in AD 
204. By placing the Games in that year, Severus retumed to the 
Augustan cycle, as opposed to Claudius (who celebrated the Games in 
47 AD, on the eight-hundredth birthday of Rome), and Domitian (who 
had celebrated the Games six years early in AD 88). 152 Severus did not 
altogether follow the Augustan model. For one thing, Septimius 
himself presided over all rituals and sacrifices. assisted by both of his 
sons, and emphasised this point emphatically on his coinage, whereas 


148 Dio, 76.16.3; R. Santangeli Valenzani, ‘Hercules et Dionysos, Templum’, LTUR 3, 25- 
26; Derichs, Herakles , 83; R. E. A. Palmer, ‘Severan ruler cult and the moon in the city of 
Rome, ANRIV II. 16.2 (1978), 1085-1120; 1094. Cf. also the depiction of the two deities on 
the Arc¡/s Argeníariorum in the Forum Boarium; S. Diebner, ‘Arcus Septimii Severi 
(Forum Boarium); Arcus Argeníariorum; Monumentum Argentariorum’, LTUR I, 105-6. 

149 BMCRE 5, nos. 58. 63, 499, 501,505-507; Derichs, Herakles . 83. 

150 RJC 4.1, nos. 155a, 161b. 

151 Bastien, Bus te monétaire, II, 376, 111, pl. 78.2; Gnecchi, MR III, no. 1, 152/6; A. M. 
McCann, The Portraits of Septimius Severus (AD 193-211) (Rome 1968), 65, pl. 9.1. 

152 Livy, Per. 49; Mor. Cram. Saec .; Val. Max. 2.4.5; Zosimus 2.1-7; C1L 6.32323-36 (= 
ILS 5050); G. B. Pighi, De Ludís Saecularibus (Amsterdam 1965 2 ); D. Feeney, Literature 
and Religión at Rome. Cultures, Contexts, and Beliefs (Cambridge 1998), 28-31; J. Gagé, 
‘Les jeux séculaires de 204 Ap. J.-C. et la dynastie des Sévéres’, A IEFR 51 (1934), 33-78; 
P. V. l-lill, ‘Notes on the Ludi saeculares’, Congresso internazionale di numismática. II. Atti 
1961 (Rome 1965), 275-82; J. Scheid, ‘Cuites, mythes et politique au début de FEmpire’, 
in F. Graf (ed.), Mythos in mythenloser Gesellschaft. Das Paradigma Roms (Stuttgart - 
Leipzig 1993), 109-27; 1 1-4. Birley, Septimius Severus , 156-60 gives a useful overview, 
though he still bases himself on the First edition of Pighi. 
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on the Augustan coinage the Games themselves had been the focusing 
point. 153 More important even, also prominently present on all types of 
coins were Hercules and Bacchus. 154 The only possible ritual 
explanation of the presence of Severus' patrón gods on these coins 
would have been that they were to receive a part of every sacrifice, but 
even if they merely showed a symbolic divine attendance, the 
emphasis on deities who formed no official part of the ritual is 
striking. 155 They almost appeared to be the ’presiding deities over the 
entire occasion'. 156 Essentially, the gods were there because of a 
personal connection to the emperor - not because of anything they had 
done for him. This may have been a step towards the religious policies 
of Elagabalus. It certainly followed from Commodus' personal 
connection to Hercules, especially as this very god was again 
involved. 

In other respects as well, Septimius Severus continued the way 
Commodus had legitimated his position on the throne. 157 As 
Commodus had presented himself as Félix , and made his reign and 
even the city of Rome dependent on his own Felicitas , so too the 
notion that the Felicitas of the realm was closely connected to that of 
the imperial household was well-advertised in Severus' coinage.Ñor 
did the emperor underplay the concept of imperial divinity. The 
opposite seems to be closer to the truth, with Severan ruler cult being 
more designed to Tender public homage to the ruler himself, to his 
own divinity, and to the divinity of his entire dynasty' than ever 
before. 159 Severus also continued the practice, started by Commodus, 


l5 ’ J. Scheid, ‘Déchiffres de monnaies. Réflexions sur la representador! figurée des Jeux 
séculaires’, in: C. Auvray-Assayas (ed.). Images romaines (París 1998), 13-35; 16-7,20-1. 

154 BMCRE 5, nos. 314-7, 843, 845-6. p. 341 nos. ♦, $, pl. 35.1-2; Bastien, Buste moné- 
taire , 376; Derichs, Herakles. 83. 

155 Bacchus was even mentioned in the hymn for the AD 204 Games; Pighi, De Ludís 
Saecularibus , 224 verse 33sq.; Scheid, ‘Cuites, mythes et politique' 113. Cf. Scheid, 
‘Déchiffres de monnaies’, 20-3. I owe this point, and most of the ideas in this paragraph, to 
professor John Scheid, who kindly discussed matters with me following his paper 
‘Deciphering images: the Ludi Saeculares represented on coins’, which formed part of his 
seminar-series Aspecls of Román Religión (Oxford. Trinity Temí 2001). Rubín, ‘The 
Felicitas and the Concordia , 156 argües that ‘even when giving the gods of his patria a 
place of honour in the Román Pantheon, Severus was careful not to disturb any time- 
hallowed tradition ... ’, referring to I. Mundle, Untersuchungen zur Religionspolitik des 
Septimius Severus (PhD-Freiburg 1957), 175 non vidi. 

156 Birley, Septimius Severus , 159. 

157 Already Grosso, Commodo , 653. 

158 BMCRE 5, nos. 22-3, 25-9, 255, 379-80; Rubin, ‘Th e felicitas and the concordia , 163- 
4. On Commodus’ use of Félix and felicitas, see supra pp. 93-4. 

159 Palmer, ‘Severan ruler cult’, 1087. 
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of naming arrny units after himself. 160 A number of his subjects did 
refer to thc living emperor as a god. 161 This superhuman status of the 
emperor was further accentuated through emphasis on the divine 
ancestors of the imperial house, as is clear from the many attestations 
of domus divina during the reign of Septimius Severus. 162 Other 
evidence suggests the same, as a gold dish from Rennes/ Lugdunensis 
makes clear. The edge of this dish is adorned with sixteen aurei, 
depicting the imperial family in the company of thc deified Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Faustina the Eider, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina the 
Younger, and Commodus. 163 Commodus was a clear companion in the 
divine family that Severus now formed part of. 

The death of Severus did not put an end to the importance of 
Commodus, or Hercules, for the legitimation of the Severan dynasty. 
During Caracalla's reign too, Hercules appeared extensively as a 
reverse-type on coins. 164 Three cárneos of the period even depict the 
emperor himself, wearing the lion-skin over his head. 165 Similarly, 
Caracalla appeared in the guise of Hercules on some statues. 166 
Whether, so long after Commodus' death. one could still argüe that 
this was a form of reception of Commodus' programme, or whether 
one should simply assume that the role of Hercules as a useful role- 
model had become standardised during Septimius Severus' reign, is a 
difficult question. Two statements in our literary sources may be 
relevant. Dio writes how Caracalla did not want to be called Hercules. 
Not because he did not want to be called a god, k but because he did 
not want to do anything worthy of a god'. 167 Though any reference to 
Commodus is verv indirect at most. it does bring to mind a passage in 
the Historia Augusta. 

Deorum sane se nominibus appelari vetuit, quod Commodus fecerat, cum 

muí ti eum, quod leonem aliasque feras occidisset, Herculem dicerent. (He 


160 AE 1934.212, 1975.170, 1978.550 (= EDH no. HD004582); CJL 6. 32877; M. P. 
Speidel, ‘ Severiana as a title for army units and the three legiones parthicae of Septimius 
Severus', Proceedings of the African Classical Association 17 (1983), I 18-23, I 18-9. 

161 CIL 8.21614, 8.5329, 13.5682; M. Clauss, Kaiser und Golt. Herrscherkult im rómischen 
Reich (Stuttgart - Leipzig 1999), 167-8. Cf. SHA, Sev. 13.9. 

162 E.g. EDH nos. HD015530 (= AE 1968.518, 1975.853), HD0I6963 (= AE 1962.304), 
HD022430 (= CIL 8.25808), HD026967 ( = AE 1913.46). 

163 G. Lerouz / A Provost, L'He-et-Villaine. Carie archéologique de la Gante 35 (París 
1990), 198-9; Clauss, Kaiser und Golt, 175. 

IM D. Baharal. ‘Caracalla and Alexander the Great: a reappraisal’, in: C. Deroux (ed.), 
Studies in Latín Literature and Román History’ VII (Brussels 1994), 524-567; 556. 

165 M. Henig, ‘Caracalla as Hercules? A nevv carneo from South Shields', The Antiquaries 
Journal 66 (1986), 378-380; 378 nn. 51-52. 

166 Vermeule. ‘Commodus, Caracalla and the tetrarchs’, 292-293. 

167 Dio, 78.5.1: áXA’ ótl ovbev á£ioi' 0eou TTpciTTciu f¡0e\ev. 
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did not, however, as Commodus liad done, pemiit his men to cali him by the 
ñames of the gods, for many of them liad begun to address him as Hercules 
because he liad killcd a Iion and some otlier vvild beasts) (SHA, M. Anl. 5.5). 

Al lcast in rclrospect, then, Caracalla's Herculean image could be 
compared with that of Commodus, in this case favourably. Whether 
Caracalla himself Iried lo copy or avoid copying Commodus, is, lo an 
extent, immaterial. When someone was named Hercules for killing 
vvild beasts, Commodus became a val id example - for good or ill. It 
seems probable that Caracalla's contemporaries thought likewise. 
Maybe, then, Caracalla's use of Hercules in his ovvn visual 
programme was more than incidental. If it did refer to Commodus, the 
example was well-chosen. After al 1, the style of rule that Commodus 
had promoted. as a superior emperor with strong divine claims. had 
been followed, in more ways than one. by the Severan dynasty - and 
the divine claims of a personal god would be pushed further than ever 
by the next Severan emperor. 



Conclusión 


«Sire ... surquoi régnez-vous ? 

- sur tout, respondit le roi, avec une grande simplicité. 

- sur tout ? » 

Le roi d’un geste discret désigna sa planéte, les autres planétes et les étoiles. 

« Sur tout 9 a ? dit le petit prince. 

- sur tout 9 a ... », respondit le roi. 

Car non seulement c’était un monarque absolu mais c’était un monarque 
universel. 

(A. de Saint-Exupéry, Le petit prince , 35) 






Saevior Domitiano, impurior Nerone? 


Commodus was assassinated on New Year s Eve, AD 192. In the 
aftermath of his death. the story that he had been planning to kill the 
new consuls. and open the year himself, coming forth from the 
gladiatorial barracks as a victorious gladiator-emperor, must have 
sounded entirely convincing. The last years of the emperors reign had 
seen a bombardment of images stressing Commodus superhuman 
status, and his closeness to - even identiílcation with - Hercules. The 
emperor had also publicly killed wild beasts and gladiators in the 
amphitheatre. He had. to put it mildly, not behaved along conventional 
1 ines. ‘More savage than Domitian, more foul than Ñero’, was the 
reaction of the senate after Commodus was assassinated, in a 
ferocious acclamation. History has judged him accordingly. 

This book has argued that such a senatorial representation of the 
regime may have been one that was not generally recognised - and 
that both ancient and modern descriptions of the reign have been 
limited by historiographical conventions, which ensured that the 
senatorial picture remained dominant. The application of a new 
methodological framework, incorporating modern views on visual 
programmes and audiences, was necessary to counterbalance biased 
literary reporting. This has resulted in a reconstruction oí the 
emperor's actions in which the images that were broadcast by the 
central authorities, and the reciprocation of these images by the 
emperor's subjects, have been placed in the foreground, and one 
which is quite different from that of earlier studies. 

In order to do so, the first part of the book has sketched a historical 
context. It started by showing the predominant role of dynastic 
considerations at imperial successions. Family ties ruled supreme. 
Still, the fact that the emperors from Nerva to Antoninus Pius did not 
have children of their own, meant that for all of the second century up 
to AD 180, emperors were succeeded by experienced relatives. 
Commodus lacked those qualifications. Marcus Aurelius had ensured 
that his one surviving son would succeed him, but had not yet been 
able to provide him with military experience. At the moment oí 
Marcus’ death, Commodus was a virtuallv untrained youngster - but 
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still the undoubted new emperor. 

This is a crucial factor in understanding Commodus' reign. 
Nobody's claim to povver was even remotely cióse to that of 
Commodus, but he had yet to establish his authority. The apparent 
break vvith his father's plans for provincial expansión beyond the 
Danube, sensible for a number of reasons, may well have resulted 
from Commodus* desire to steer an own course. Fear of the effects on 
his position of military loss. and of being away from Rome for too 
long, may also have been a factor. The conspiracy of his sister Lucí lia, 
in the beginning of his reign, in which many senators and leading men 
appeared to be involved, further emphasiscd the discrepancy between 
Commodus* status as Marcus* son. and his practical power and 
popularity amongst the elite. Much of the devclopments of the almost 
thirteen years of the emperor s rule can be seen from this perspective. 
Commodus seems to have attempted to limit the power of the 
traditional social-political elite of the empire as much as he dared, by 
excluding them from advisory positions, and by placing his own 
favourites - people who were wholly dependent on him - in positions 
of power. The experiment failed, and the ‘regents* le 11 in different 
plots, vvith dynastic struggles perhaps of influence in the second half 
of the reign. The emperor struck baek. and the verv last years of the 
reign were characterised by an ever-increasing 4 personalisation of 
power*. In the end, even the offices vvith high social prestige, though 
little militar)- importance, were no longer to go automatically to those 
of prominent birth. The emperor represented himself as superhuman, 
vvith his own welfare the only important factor to the peace and 
stability of the realm. It was at that stage that he was assassinated. 

Such a re-reading of the political development of Commodus* reign is 
undeniably tentative, and limited by the biased reporting of the literary 
evidence. It is, hovvever, supported and strengthened by the changes in 
representaron, as demonstrated by imperial imagery on coins and 
statuary. which have been analysed in the second part of the book. 
From the very beginning of Commodus* solé reign, the emperor's 
superior position and the divine consent that accompanied it were 
markedly emphasised. First, the number of appearances of Providentia 
Deonun on coins and inscriptions increased. This seems to have been 
intended to demónstrate the role of the divine will in Commodus* rise 
to the throne. It was no mere accident that Commodus alone, as the 
only one out of eight sons of Marcus Aurelius, had survived infaney. 
Then, shortly after the Lucilla conspiracy, though not necessarily 
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related to it, Commodus presented himself as Pius. Two years later he 
bccame Pius Félix. Both vvere terms vvith strong connotations of 
divine support, vvhich all emperors fforn Caracal la onvvards would 
likevvise incorpórate in their ñame. Providentia Deorum disappeared 
lrom the imperial imagery when Pius Félix was taken up. The change 
coincided vvith the celebrations of Commodus' first ten years as 
Augustus (including the period in vvhich he was joint-emperor with his 
father), and vvith a number of problems in the provinces, vvhich were 
also part of the cause of the fall of Commodus' favourite Perennis. 
When the problems had been overeóme, Commodus' nobilitas was 
stressed. 

From then on, the role of the emperor in bringing about a new 
Golden Age was highlighted. Me was a new hope for society. The 
figure of Janus was mobilised to show the peace and abundance that 
the future would bring, vvhilst a quite far-going assimilation of 
Commodus vvith Sol should be connected to the importance of this 
god to the coming about of a new golden era. Some assimilation to 
Júpiter, furthermore, accentuated the emperors superior position. 
Commodus ruled his subjeets, as Júpiter ruled the gods. From AD 190 
onwards, this reasonably subtle and traditional representational model 
of assimilation and allusion was abandoned. The figure of Hercules, 
only marginally present in earlier years of the reign, began to 
domínate the scene. First the Hercules Commodianus appeared. This 
epithet was also added to the senate, armies, and cities, vvhilst the 
months vvere equally renamed in the emperor's honour. Towards the 
end of AD 191 the relation between Commodus and Hercules became 
more pronounced still, and coins vvere minted for Hercules Romanus 
Augustus. Commodus also systematically appeared vvith Hercules' 
attributes on coinage and statuary, to an extent vvhich went far beyond 
the earlier assimilations to Sol and Júpiter. He even wore the lion-skin 
and club at public manifestations. This important change in imperial 
image forming may well have been connected to the fall of Cleander 
in AD 190, in a vvell-orchestrated popular riot. Loss of support from 
the non-senatorial layer of society, vvith the senate already thoroughly 
alienated, would be a danger enough in itself. Apparently, though, 
praetorians too fought on the side of the people. The threat was 
apparent. The reaction seems to have been to place yet more emphasis 
on the emperor's irreplaceability. Commodus' superhuman status, 
alvvays implied in earlier imagery, was made much more explicit. 

Flercules was a useful deity to invoke in this context, and had 
been used as an imperial role-model before. He was, after all, a deity 
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who was bom as a man, but had achievcd immortality through his 
decds to Help mankind, though being the son of Júpiter had been a 
helpñil factor. In Commodus' sculptural programme similar aims 
were expressed. There was emphasis on a new period of peace and 
plenty that would be. or perhaps already had been, accomplished 
within Commodus' lifespan - through imperial intcrcession. There 
may even have been suggestions as to the emperor' immortality. Y he 
re-founding and renaming of Rome itself. after the great fire of AD 
192, were incorporated in the scenario. Coins, and a massive golden 
statue, were issued, celebrating Commodus-Hercules as conditor. The 
new Colonia Antoniniana Commodiana , the ‘immortal, fortúnate 
colony of the whole earth', was portraved as the centre of the realm 
because it was the emperor' residence. His splendour kept the realm 
together. Again, the figure of Hercules was opportune, as the deity 
played an instrumental part in the foundation-myths of Rome. The 
new mythology of rule was a Román affair. There is no need to 
assume intluence of eastern mystery cults. The evidence for any 
presumed initiation of Commodus in the cults of Mithras and Isis has 
proved negligible. Ñor were ‘eastern' notions explicitly incorporated 
in any fomi of central broadcasting. If concepts from the east were 
importan! in Commodus' self-definition, they were never indicated - 
and thus irrelevant to his public persona , except in rumours. 

The role of Román valúes may also have been influential in 
Commodus' decisión to particípate in gladiatorial games and 
vena!iones. It was certainly not the only factor at play there. Recent 
analyses of the events in the arena, often using anthropological 
frameworks. have emphasised the importance of the amphitheatre as a 
border-zone between normality and abnormality, in which culture and 
barbarism clashed, and the emperors authority over life and death 
could be expressed. The games were political theatre; spectacles of 
power that showed order in its constant battle against chaos. It is even 
possible to see gladiatorial shows as a médium for symbolically 
defeating death through the demonstration of v ir tus and fighting skills. 
It thus becomes possible to see Commodus' behaviour in the arena in 
light of his portrayal as Hercules. Indeed, the emperor seems to have 
tried to re-enact the deity s deeds. possibly even Hercules' obtaining 
of immortality. By manifesting himself in this way, Commodus also 
showed to posses the martial qualities that every emperor needed to 
demónstrate - comparable, perhaps, to Hadrian's emphasis on the 
hunt, after that emperor, too, had turned to a policy of peace. This was 
direct presentation to the people. without interference of the k body 
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politic’. The emperor was physically present. and ensured positive 
acclamations, even by forcing senators lo celébrate him in pre- 
arranged expressions. The gladiatorial games, like every facet of the 
representation of the last years of Commodus' reign, shovved the 
emperor's supremacy. 

The changes in Commodus’ self-representation can be interpreted as a 
logical development; an attempt to become the people's princeps , by 
an ever-increasing personalisation of the role of the emperor. Ihis 
docs not exelude that Commodus ended up believing he was a deity. 
The line to insanity is a narrow one. But much more relevant than the 
unansvverable question if Commodus was mad, and. if so, how mad, 
was the perception of the emperor by the ancients themselves. 

It turned out that images of the emperor as Hercules, which were 
not centrally disseminated, were widespread. Similarly, dedications to 
divus Commodus , and even to Commodus-Hercules, were reasonably 
common, and also present in the prívate sphere. The military seem to 
have appreciated the emperor. Some slight indications on mosaics, 
inscriptions and sarcophagi may suggest awareness, and some 
acceptance, of Commodus' imagery and message among the higher 
echelons of society - though the senators who did not owe their career 
to the emperor were appalled. There was even a literary tradition, 
which portrayed Commodus, and his way of presenting himself, much 
more positively than the tradition in which Dio, Herodian, and the 
author of the Historia Augusta wrote. Commodus' reputation in parts 
of the provinces also appears to have been quite positive. Coins ol 
numerous cities emphasised the emperor's divine status. They also 
reacted directly, and apparently favourably, to the central imagery. 
The number of Kommodeia, and their continuation after the emperor's 
death. further seem to oppose the notion that everyone simply 
believed that the emperor was mad. The continuation of many of these 
local games in honour of Commodus was closely connected to 
Septimius Severus' unparalleled restituíio memoriae of his retro- 
actively adopted brother. The divinisation of Commodus by Severus 
makes it problematic to see some of the later sympathy for the former 
as spontaneous. Praising Commodus in Severus' reign meant suppor- 
ting the emperor who was in charge. Yet that divinisation, by its very 
existence. implies that at least some sections of the empire still looked 
favourably upon Commodus. The soldiers appear to have been one of 
those sections. Legal motives may, up to a level, explain Severus' 
self-adoption into the Antonine family. They cannot have been the 
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reason for the explicit emphasis on Commodus. Ñor was there any 
legal bencfit in continuing so many of Commodus' forms of 
representation. Severus renamed legions after himself, and was shown 
on coinage with Hercules' lion-skin over his head. He, too, connected 
his emperorship to his person and his domus divina. Severus' 
behaviour was much less excessive than that of Commodus, but his 
style of govemment owed much to that of his divine brother. 

There is an inherent danger in any study that centres on one person to 
see its k own' protagonist as more important than he really was. Many 
of the characteristics that Commodus epitomised followed from 
changes in the position of the emperor, which had been set in motion 
long before his reign. Commodus' experimental mode of 
representation was not an entire novelty. ‘More savage than Domitian, 
more foul than Ñero'. The comparisons that the senate chose whilst 
condemning Commodus are revealing. Like the notorious eaxmples 
anióng his imperial predecessors, Commodus went far beyond what 
was conventional, ignoring senatorial goodwill as a principal mode of 
legitimation. Like these notorious predecessors, he was also the last of 
a dynasty, although the Antonine house was afterwards restored. 
Those responsible for Commodus' death had to portray a monster in 
order to defend their own rule. The portraval was not accepted by all. 
Septimius Severus continued the changed style of emperorship. 
Whether he would have reigned in quite the same way if Commodus 
had not ended up presenting himself as Hercules incamate, is one of 
those questions to which history simply does not provide an answer. 



- Appendix 1 - 


COMMODUS’ BUILDINGS AND STATUES 


Opera eius praeíer lavacrum, quod Cleander nomine ipsius feceraí, milla 
extaní (No public works of his exist, apart from the bath which Cleander 
built in his ñame) (SHA, Comrn. I 7.5) 


There are remarkably few indications of public buildings that 
Commodus constructed or restored in Rome. Part of this may be the 
result of the damnatio memoriae of AD 193, during which the senate 
erased Commodus' ñame from buildings.* The fire of AD 192 may 
have been an added factor for scarce remains. Still, if there had been 
many buildings, more evidence ought to have been found. Commodus 
did not build as much as one would expect, considering the emphasis 
on the people and city of Rome in the way he presented himself. He 
did, on the other hand, certainly construct the temple and great column 
to his father (nos. 2-3), and a bath-complex (no. 5). The fact that these 
baths remained known (and probably used) for a very long time, 
counters the notion that they were not good enough for a capital (Aur. 
Vict. Caes. 17.3). The conception that Commodus built too little is 
explicitly contradicted by Malalas (see supra p. 192), though his state- 
ments testify more to the existence of a different tradition of percei- 
ving Commodus, than of an active building policy on the part of the 
emperor. ’* Maybe the depleted treasury. following many years of war, 
limited building policy. Perhaps, also. games and festivals were taking 
over from building-munificence, as an alternative way of appeasing 
the people. The reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius were 
also characterised by the construction of few public buildings.*** 

SHA, Comm. 17.6, which mentions that the measure was aimed to eradicate 
Commodus’ ñame from buildings which he had not constructed, but simply appropriated; 
Davies, ‘What worse than Ñero’, 35. 

Commodus also constructed baths in Beneventum; EAOR 3, 85 no. 55 = CIL 9.1596. 
The number of miliaria for Commodus’ reign is strikingly low: CIL 2.1725, 2.13566, 
12.2343, 12.5509, 3.14150*' (= AE 1900.166), 3.14173, 8.10307, 8.22629, AE 1904.64, 
1922.53, 1930.141; C/Rh, 1964a, 1019, 2035. More prominent senators occupied 
themselves with the cura operum publicorum during Commodus’ reign than before; A. 
Kolb, Die kaiser lie he Bauvenvaltung in der Stadt Rom. Geschichte und Aufbau der cura 
operum publicorum unler dem Prinzipat (Stuttgart 1993), 67-9. This seems an indiction of 
the loss of crucial offices by the senatorial elite, rather than showing that the emperor 
considered building policies of prime importance. 

This could also be explained by insufficient funds, or few events to celébrate. 
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Constructed buildings 

1 ) Arcus, Marci Aurelii (?) (regio IX [?]) 

Various hypotheses exist about the original placement of 
Marcus Aurelius' panel reliefs. It is likely that a quadrifons was 
constructed in AD 176. perhaps near the column and temple of 
Marcus, on which Commodus' elevation to the joint- 
emperorship was celebrated. If the arch existed, it was thus 
constructed before Commodus' solé reign. 

E. Angelicoussis, ‘The panel reliefs of Marcus Aurelius’, MDAI(R) 91 
(1984), 141-205; 188 fig. 2, 190-3 flgs. 3-6; S. de María. Gliarchi onorari 
di Roma e dell' Italia Romana (Reme 1988), 136-9, 159, 303-5; M. Torelli, 
‘Arcus Marci Aurelii', LTUR I, 98-9. 

2) Columna Marci Aurelii Antonini (Regio IX) 

The Column of Marcus Aurelius is still standing in the Piazza 
Colorína. It seems highly probable that it was erected after 
Marcus' death in AD 180, as a funerary monument, like its 
obvious models: the columns of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 
The images on the frieze nárrate the two campaigns on the 
Danube. implying a terminus post quem of AD 179. The 
terminas ante quem is AD 193, following epigraphic evidence. 
CIE 6.1585a-b = IES 5920; Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.13; Epit. de Caes. 16.14; C. 
Caprino etc., Ea Colotma di Marco Aurelio (Rome 1955); S. Maffei, 
‘Columna Marci Aurelii Antonini'. LTUR 1, 302-5; F. Pirson, ‘Style and 
message on the column of Marcus Aurelius’. PBSR 64 (1996), 139-79; 
Daguet-Gagey. Les opera publica ¿i Rome , 335. Scheid/ Huet Autour de la 
colonne Aurélienne ; P. J. E. Davies, Death and the Emperor. Román 
Imperial Monuments from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius (Cambridge 2000), 
42-8, 165-71. 

3) Marcus, Divus, Templum (Regio IX) 

Constructed by Commodus to the west of Marcus Aurelius' 
column. 

SHA, Mure. 18.8; Aur. Vict. Caes. 16.13; Epit. de Caes. 16.14; G. De 
Spirito, ‘Marcus, Divus. Templum’, LTUR 3, 212; Daguet-Gagey, Les 
opera publica ¿¡ Rome , 337. 


Alternatively, the centre of Rome was growing rather full, following the construction of 
Trajan's Forurn. and the temple of Venus and Roma by Hadrian. 
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4) ‘Passagio di Commodus’ (?) (Regio III) 

A cryptoporticus leading from the Amphiteatrum Flavium to, 
perhaps, the Ludus Magnus. The luxurious decoration of the 
underground passage bears parallels vvith stucco-reliefs from 
Commodus' reign, and may vvell be contemporary with it. 

I. lacopi, ‘II passagio sotterraneo cosidetto di Commodo’, in: La Regina, 
Scingue e Arena, 79-87. 

5) Thermae Commodianae (Regio I) 

The bathcomplex is alleged to have been built by Cleander, 
though this may well result from an attempt to diminish 
Commodus' deeds as much as possible. Eusebius places the 
construction in AD 183, but dates up to AD 187 have been 
suggested. The building may have been somewhere on the 
south of, and near, the Thermae Antoninianae. 

Dio, 73.12.5; Herodian, 1.12.4; SHA, Comm. 17.5; Aur. Vict. Caes. 17.3; 
Eus. Chron. Rom. 15.4; Chron. Pase. Comm. an. 9; Cassiod. Chron. AD 
184; A. Capodiferro, ‘Thermae Cleandri/ Commodianae’, LTUR 5, 49; 
Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica a Rome , 371. 

Restorations * 

6 ) Iuppiter Dolichenus, Templum (Regio XIII) 

Some building-activities, including the constrution of a roof (?) 
seem to have taken place during Commodus' reign. 

P. Chini, ‘Iuppiter Dolichenus, Templum’, LTUR 3, 133-4; 133. 

7) Iuppiter Heliopolitanus, Templum (Regio XIV) 
Epigraphical attestations from the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus onwards; perhaps restoration-activities under 
Commodus. 

CIL 6.420 = 30764; J. Calzini Gysens, ‘Iuppiter Heliopolitanus (Reg. 
XIV)', LTUR 3, 138-43; Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica á Rome, 86. 

8 ) Palatinus, Domus Commodiana (Regio X) 

Probably only a renaming of the imperial palace, but perhaps 
related to the fire of AD 192. 

SHA, Comm. 12.7; D. Palombi, ‘Domus Palatina Commodiana', LTUR 2, 
150. 

9) Thermae Agrippae (Regio IX) 

The restorations seem Severan in date, but from the 8 lh century 
onwards, the complex is often referred to as ‘Commodianae". 


As assentbled by Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica á Rome , 86. 
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G. Ghini, Thermae Agrippae', LTUR 5, 40-2. 

Statúes 

10) Colossus Neronis (adaptation) 

(See supra pp. 122-4). 

11) Commodus with attribute of Hercules 

Dio, 73.15.6; SHA, Cornm. 9.2; Daguet-Gagey, Les opera publica a Rome , 
367. 

12) Commodus as an archer (in front of Curia) 

After Commodus' reign replaced by a statue of Liberty. 

Herodian, 1.15.1. 

13) Commodus 

An unknown number, destroyed during the damnatio memoriae 
of AD 193. 

Dio. 74.5.4 Herodian, 1.14.9; SHA, Comm. 18.12-3, 19.1,20.5; SHA, Perl. 
6.3; Daguet-Gagey. Les opera publica á Rome , 367. 

14) C. Aufidius Victorinus 

Dio, 73.1 1.1; see supra p. 59. 
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Ridicule and Criticism 


Only few forms of representation cannot be parodied. Portraying 
oneself as a new incarnation of Hercules is not one of them. Most 
striking amongst possible satire on the emperor's new role, are some 
coins that were minted in AD 192. They are, at first appearance, the 
same as other coins from that year, with on the reverse Commodus' 
final ñames (Hercules Romanus Augustus) fully spelled out, divided 
into two parís by Hercules' club.’ It has been noted, however, that in a 
few cases, the way the ñame was split was somewhat peculiar, making 
a bawdy interpretaron of the legend possible. Reading the right part of 
the legend from the top down, the words culi ano usto appear (fig. 
19).*’ This might have been an accident, of course. Coins with a 
slightly different layout, or with an abbreviated ñame on the legend, 
could then be seen as an improvement on this type after the ‘wrong’ 
interpretation was spotted.**’ 

Perhaps it was no accident. Passages in Herodian portray 
Commodus as effeminate, and the Historia Augusta accuses him of 
homosexual behaviour."** It further describes how Commodus: 

had in bis company a man with a penis larger than that of most animáis, 
whom he called Onos. This man he treated with great affection, and he even 
made him rich and appointed him to the priesthood of the rural Hercules 
(SHA, Comm. 10.9). 

This is most likely later rhetoric, but perhaps not so far removed from 
contemporary gossip. After all, Marius Maximus was said to have 
preserved, in his biography of Commodus, all the jokes and verses on 
'a conspicuous growth’ on Commodus' groin (SHA, Comm. 13.1-2). 
In such an atmosphere, coins mentioning something which could be 
interpreted as ‘arsehole rubbed sore' must have been noticeable. The 
club in the middle of the coin did not lessen the association..People 


RIC 3, no. 638; BMCRE 4, nos. 713. 

W. Derichs, ‘Eine Spottmilnze auf Kaiser Commodus’, RhM 95 (1952), 48-52; 48. 

*" RIC 3, nos. 637, 644. 

""Herodian, 1.14.8; SHA, Comm , 9.6, 5.11. See supra pp. 124, 125 n. 192. That 
Commodus did not wish to represent himself as effeminate, does not mean that those vvho 
wanted to portray the emperor badly, could not have taken his behaviour out of context to 
ridicule him. This is, effectively, what Dio has done to Commodus’ entire representational 
programme. 

.Derichs, ‘Spottmünz’, 50. It must be noted that culi anus does not appear in the 
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may not have picked up on all possible connotations of the 
terminology, but having rude words on coins celebrating the 
emperor's superhuman status can have done little for the dignity of his 
position. 

We do not know who designed these coins.* If it happened during 
Commodus’ reign, the emperor will not have been pleased, and the 
person designing the coin took a great risk. He could not, after all, 
hide in anonymity, like authors of verses, pamphlets, or graffiti 
directed against the emperor could. Such verses, aimed directly 
against Commodus* Herculean claims, are transmitted in the fictitious 
life of Antonius Diadumenianus in the Historia Augusta : 

Commodus Herculeum nomen habere cupit, / Antoninorum non putat esse 
honum . / expers humani inris eí imperii, / sperans quin etiam clarius esse 
deum, / quam si sil princeps nominis egregii. / non erit iste deus nec turnen 
ullus homo. (Commodus wished to have Hercules' ñame as his own, / that of 
the Antonines did not seem good enough, / not experienced in common lavv 
ñor ruling, / hoping, indeed, to acquire greater renoxvn as a god / than by 
remaining a prince with an excellent ñame. / He will be neither a god, ñor, 
for that matter, a man (SHA, Ant. Diad. 7.3) 

If this was not criticism of the time, it certainly shows the later 
reception of Commodus* claim in certain circles. A fragment of Dio, 
however, gives a more contemporary (allegedly well-known) verse: 

<o tou> Alós TTalg Ka/\/\íi^iKos ' HpaK\f|s / ouk eípi Aoúkios, á\\ ’ 
ái'ayKCÍfoiKJÍ pe (Jupiter’s son. the victorious Hercules / not Lucius, I am, 
even though forced to bear that ñame) (Dio, 73.22.3a = Exc. Vat. 124) 

Some people clearly understood what the emperor was trying to do. 
They just did not agree. 


Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Then again, if there was a conscious attempt to ridicule the 
emperor, it was obviously limited to a play on the ñames which were provided. V. Pisani, 
‘Noch einmal die Spottmilnze auf Commodus’, RhM 95 (1952), 286-7 emphasises the 
phallic importance of the club. 

Cf. supra p. 89. 
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oxen (París, Bibliothéque nationale) (to p. 135) 

13. Mosaic showing the labours of Hercules, from Acholla (detail) 
(Tunis, Musée National du Bardo) (to. p. 179) 

14. As of AD 184. Obverse: Commodus; reverse: Flercules holding the 
bow, leaning on the club (London, British Museum) (to p. 179) 

15. Mosaic showing Hercules who is crowned by Victoria, from Oudna, 
(Tunis, Musée National du Bardo) (to p. 181) 
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16. Medallion of AD 176. Obverse: Commodus; reverse: Hercules 
crowned by Victoria (London, British Museum) (to p. 181) 

17. Relief showing Hercules who is crowned by Victoria, from the 
theatre at Ostia - in situ (to p. 181) 

18. Medallion of AD 202. Obverse: Septimius Severus wearing the lion- 
skin; reverse: Caracalla and Plotina (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale) 
(to p. 192) 

19. As of AD 192. Obverse: Commodus wearing the lion-skin; reverse: 
Club with the legend HER/CULI ROMA/ANO AUG/USTO 
(London. British Museum) (to p. 207) 

Cover: Colossal Aveary-Hercules' statue, with the head of Commodus 

(detail) (Florence, Palazzo Pitti) 




1) Courtesy, Sovraintendenza Comunale - Musei d’Arte Antica: 

Musei Capitolini, Roma (photo: O. Hekster) 





2) Courtesy, British Museum, London (cast) 



3) Courtesy, British Museum, London (cast) 




4) Courtesy, Sovraintendenza ai Beni Culturad - Musei d’Arte Antica: 

Museo della Civiltá Romana, Roma (cast) 




5) Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Reproduced with permission 

©2000 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. All Rights Reserved. 





6) Courtesy, Sovraintendenza Comunale - Musei d’Arte Antica: 
Musei Capitolini, Roma (photo: DAI-Rom 1938.1321) 




7) Courtesy, Bibliothéque nationale, París (cast) 




8) Courtesy, Soprintendenza per i 9) Palazzo Pitti, Firenze 

Beni Archeologici, Napoli (photo: DAI-Rom 1935.525) 

(photo: DAI-Rom 80.2908) 




10) Courtesy, Monumenti Musei e 
Gallerie Pontificie, cittá del 
Vaticano (photo: Museum) 



11) Courtesy, Forschungsarchiv 
fiir antike Plastik in Kóln 
(photo: Fittschen 68\22\3) 
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13) From: S. Gozlan, ‘Les mosaíques de 
la Maison d’Asinius Rufinus á Acholla 

(Tunisie)’, fig. 13. 



14) Courtesy, British Museum, London (cast) 




15) Courtesy, Deutsches Archaologisches Instituí - Abteilung Rom 

(photo: DAI-Rom 61.552) 


16) Courtesy, British Museum, London (cast) 
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17) Courtesy, Sovraintendenza ai Beni Culturali, Roma (photo: S. Mols) 














18) Courtesy, Bibliothéque nationale, París (cast) 



19) Courtesy, British Museum, London (cast) 



Samenvatting 


“Hoe wilt ge ooit een land besturen. ais ge de besüssing over één enkel leven nog 
niet durft te nemen? Een koning moet verantwoordelijk zijn. Kiest gij!” 

(Thijs Goverde. De Purperen Koningsmanteí) 


Dit proefschrift doet een poging een nieuwe interpretare te geven aan 
het bewind van Lucius Aurelius Commodus, de keizer die vanaf AD 
176 tot AD 192 het Romeinse rijk bestuurde (de eerste jaren ais co- 
Augustus met zijn vader Marcus Aurelius, tot diens dood in AD 180). 
Commodus vvas de eerste Romeinse keizer die ‘in het purper' geboren 
vverd; nooit eerder had een zoon van een keizer, geboren nadat diens 
vader aan de macht vvas gekomen. zijn vader opgevolgd. Dit is een 
cruciaal element voor begrip van Commodus' gedrag tijdens zijn 
regeerperiode. Dat deze regeerperiode tot nu toe vveinig serieus is 
genomen, komt vooral door het beeld dat bevooroordeelde antieke 
teksten van Commodus geschetst hebben. De - vooral senatoriale - 
geschiedschrijving heeft Commodus ais een megalomane maniak 
geportretteerd. Dit beeld is door latere historici relatief kritiekloos 
overgenomen. Nadere analyse van de motieven van de relevante 
antieke auteurs suggereert echter dat die beschrijving overdreven 
negatief zou kunnen zijn. Deze suggestie vvordt versterkt door 
onderzoek waarin materiéle bronnen (met ñame munten, standbeelden 
en mozaíeken) centraal staan, en modeme theoretische kaders 
toegepast worden. 

Een herinterpretatie van Commodus' regeerperiode staat niet gelijk 
aan een rehabilitatie van de keizer ais persoon. De céntrale vraag van 
dit boek is of het beeld dat Commodus publiekelijk naar voren bracht 
te begrijpen valt zonder er a priori van uit te gaan dat de keizer gek 
vvas - en of tijdgenoten de bedoeling van een dergelijke beeldvorming 
konden begrijpen. Over de persoonlijkheid van Commodus doet dit 
boek geen uitspraak. 

Het boek is gesplitst in tvvee delen, waarvan het eerste zich richtte op 
de manier vvaarop het Romeinse rijk tijdens het bewind van 
Commodus daadwerkelijk geregeerd vverd. Het tvveede deel 
beschouwde de representare en receptie van dat bewind. In het eerste 
hoofdstuk lag de nadruk op het politieke systeem onder de zoge- 
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naamde ‘adoptief-keizers' (AD 98-176). Hierbij bleek dat bij het 
benoemen van opvolgers dynaslieke overwegingen cruciaal waren. 
Slechts bij hoge uitzondcring. en met goede reden, vverden 
erlgenamen buiten de directe familiekring gezocht - de enige reden 
voor adoplie was het ontbreken van mannelijke nakomelingen. Toen 
Commodus, zoon van de heersende keizer, bij de dood van zijn vader 
nog leefde, was er gecn mogelijkheid een andere keizer te benoemen, 
zonder een groot risico op burgeroorlog. Zijn positie was onomstre- 
den, maar desalniettemin tot op zckere hoogte minder sterk dan die 
van zijn voorgangers, die alien op latere leeftijd geadopteerd waren, 
en voor hun troonsbestijging al militaire en administratieve 
kwaliteiten hadden kunnen tonen. 

Met tweede hoofdstuk begon met Commodus' beslissing, direct na 
de dood van zijn vader, om de oorlog waarin het rijk onder Marcus 
Aurelius verwikkeld was niet voort te zetten. Het gebrek aan militaire 
ervaring van de jonge keizer zou goed aan diens beslissing, waarmee 
lang niet iedereen het eens geweest zal zijn, ten grondslag hebben 
kunnen liggen. Het risico van gezichtsverlies bij een nederlaag was te 
groot. Commodus keerde terug naar Rome, waar korte tijd later een 
moordaanslag op hem gepleegd werd, waarbij zijn zus Lucida en 
prominente senatoren en generaals betrokken waren. Dit maakte eens 
te meer de discrepantie duidelijk tussen Commodus' status ais de zoon 
van Marcus Aurelius, en zijn geringe populariteit onder de elite. Veel 
van de sociaal-politieke veranderingen in Commodus' regeerperiode 
vallen vanuit die discrepantie te verklaren. Commodus probeerde de 
macht van de traditionele elite in te perken, door persoonlijke 
favorieten, die voor hun positie volledig van de keizer afhankelijk 
waren, op belangrijke posities te benoemen. Deze politiek faalde 
uiteindelijk, waarna de keizer op een andere manier het gezag van de 
senatoriale elite verkleinde. Hij 'personaliseerde' zijn macht, en legde 

grote nadruk op zijn ‘godgekozen' status, en bovenmenselijke positie. 
Kort daarop werd hij vermoord. 

Het is weinig verrassend dat de senatoren. wier positie onder 
Commodus sterk erodeerde, de nieuwe politiek van de keizer, en 
vooral diens nadruk op goddelijk gezag, ais waanzin beschreven. 
Maar de manier waarop de keizer zich op munten en standbeelden 
presenteerde is niet zo onsamenhangend ais vaak gesteld wordt. De 
ontwikkeling in de manier waarop de keizer op munten en 
standbeelden naar voren gebracht werd, suggereert een zorgvuldig 
opgebouwd 'beeldprogramma'. Het is dit *beeldprogramma' dat in het 
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tvveede deel van het boek centraal stond. 

Vanaf het begin van de alleenheerschappij van Commodus werd de 
verheven positic van de keizer op verschillende vvijzen naar voren 
gebracht. In eerste instantie was vooral het veelvuldig voorkomen van 
Provideníia Deorum op munten en inscripties opvallend. Hiermee 
maakte de keizer duidelijk dat het geen toeval was, maar de wil van de 
goden, dat hij ais enige van de acht zonen van Marcus Aurelius en 
Faustina was overgebleven. Later werden vooral Commodus' eigen 
pieías en felicitas benadrukt, waarbij ook de nobilitas van de keizer 
geroemd werd. Deze eigenschappen, zo suggereerden munten en 
standbeelden, maakten het de keizer mogelijk de problemen van het 
rijk op te lossen. 

Vanaf ongeveer AD 185 stelde Commodus zich meer en meer op 
ais de enige persoon die een nieuw Gouden Tijdperk kon inluiden. Hij 
vergeleek zich met verschillende godheden, die alien duidelijk 
moesten maken hoe enkel Commodus voor vrede en overvloed kon 
zorgen. Mobilisatie van Janus, Sol, en Júpiter ais keizerlijke comités 
brachten de verschillende kwaliteiten van de keizer onder de aandacht. 
Na AD 190, het jaar waarin Commodus' pogingen door persoonlijke 
favorieten te regeren definitief faalden, verving een vergaande 
identificatie met Hercules de eerdere, meer traditionele, pogingen om 
keizerlijke goddelijkheid aan te duiden. Dit jaar kenmerkte zich door 
onrust bij het volk van Rome, en bij de Praetoriaanse garde. Dit waren 
elementen van de staat waarvan de keizer de steun niet kon missen. 
Meer dan ooit benadrukte Commodus zijn onmisbaarheid. 

De identificatie met Hercules in de laatste twee jaar van 
Commodus' keizerschap was een verandering ten opzichte van de 
eerdere beeldprogramma's, maar lag tegelijkertijd in hun verlengde. 
De godgeworden mens die door zijn daden op aarde de mensheid 
welvaart gebracht had, en zelf daarmee de onsterfelijkheid had 
verworven, was in essentie niet ver verwijderd van de godgekozen 
keizer wiens daden een Gouden Tijdperk inluidden. Het belang van 
Hercules in de stichtingsmythe van de stad Rome kan ook van belang 
zijn geweest voor de keuze van Hercules ais rolvoorbeeld. In AD 192 
hernoemde Commodus de hoofdstad van het rijk de Colonia 
Antoniniana Commodiana. Commodus-Hercules vormde de kern van 
de nieuwe rijksmythologie. 


Hercules was ook een belangrijke godheid voor gladiatoren, en het 
vierde hoofdstuk van dit proefschrift probeerde in dit kader 
Commodus' beruchte eedras in de arena binnen de nieuwe 
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‘rijksmythologie' te plaatsen. Veel aandacht is daarbij uitgegaan naar 
nieuvve, op antropologische theorieén gebaseerde. interpretaties van de 
gladiatorengevechten. Mogelijk probeerde de keizer in de arena de 
daden van Hercules symbolisch na te volgen. Misschien was echter 
ook de presentatie van Commodus ais capabele vechter van belang; in 
bel amfitheater toonde hij zijn virtus en miIitaire kwaliteiten aan zijn 
onderdanen. Ook ‘de gladiator-keizer* kan gezien vvorden ais een 
poging om de superieure kwaliteiten van Commodus te benadrukken. 

Het laatste hoofdstuk van dit proefschrift stelde de receptie van het 
hierboven geschetste beeld centraal. Werd het concept van de god- 
keizer Commodus-Hercules begrepen, en wellicht zelfs geaccepteerd? 
Inscripties, moza’íeken en misschien zelfs sarcofagen suggereerden 
een positieve receptie door verschillende legeronderdelen, en zelfs 
door sommigc leden van de elite (maar nauwelijks door senatoren). 
Vooral in de provincien bleek Commodus. ook na zijn dood. populair 
geweest te zijn. met inscripties aan. en feesten voor, de goddelijke 
Commodus. Een aantal laatantieke auteurs schreef zelfs sterk positief 
over de laatste Antonijnse keizer. Ook de vergoddelijking van 
Commodus door Septimius Severus (AD 193-211), de manier waarop 
deze zich ais de broer van Commodus presenteerde, en het veelvuldig 
gebruik van Hercules in het Severische beeldprogramma, lijkt op 
postume populariteit van 'Commodus-Hercules' te duiden. 


Commodus' zelípresentatie lijkt consistent. sterk verspreid, en voor grote 
delen van de bevolking aanvaardbaar geweest te zijn. De nadruk op de 
persoonlijke macht van de keizer, en diens bovenmenselijke status, 
valí goed te verklaren vanuil de positie van Commodus, die zijn 
keizerschap niet ais de keuze van de SPOR kon presenteren. Zijn 
machtslegitimatie richtte zich niet op senatoriale welgezindheid, maar 
op de steun van het volk, en de soldaten. Dit bracht hem geen 
populariteit bij hen die geschiedenis schreven. Zij beschreven een 
waanzinnige en door alien gevreesde tiran. Andere bronnen vertellen 
een ander verhaal. 
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Errata 


p.43 n. 18,1.2: for ‘AJA 9 (1996)’ read ‘JH4 9(1996)’. 
p.l 14,1.7: for ‘ status' read 1 statua\ 
p.217,1.4: for ‘AJA 9’ read ‘ JH4 9\ 

plates: the images belonging to figures 8 and 9 are exchanged. 
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11 Stellingen 

bij het proefschrifit van Olivier Hekster, Commodus. An Emperor at the Crossroads 
(Katholieke Universiteit Nijmegen, 2002). 

1. Het schrijven van keizersgeschiedenissen is een valide vorm van 

geschiedschrijving en niet noodzakelijkerwijs een minderwaardige variant. 

Contra : R. Syme, Tacitas (Oxford 1958), 91 en F. Millar, ‘F. Grosso, La lotta política al 
tempo di Commodo (review)’, JRS 56 (1966), 243-5. 

2. Psychoanalyse van een Romeins keizer, op basis van incomplete en sterk 
bevooroordeelde antieke bronnen, is weinig zinnig. Het kritiekloos navolgen 

van die antieke bronnen evenmin. Beide werkwijzen zijn fiindamenteel onjuist. 

Contra : P. Southern, Domitian. Tragic Tyrant (London - New York 1997), 119-25 en J. 
Bennett, Trajan Optimus Princeps. A Life and Times (London 1997), xvi-ii. 

3. Romeinse keizers presenteerden een voortzetting van de politiek van een gehaat 
voorganger vaak ais een fundaméntele breuk, en een breuk met de politiek van 
een geliefd voorganger vaak ais continuíteit. Op dit punt is er in de politiek 

weinig veranderd. 

4. De enige manier waarop Marcus Aurelius zijn opvolging door Commodus had 
kunnen voorkomen, was door hem ter dood te brengen. Dat hij dit niet deed, 
hoeft niet te betekenen dat hij dacht dat zijn zoon een goede keizer zou worden. 

Contra (o.a): J. Traupman, The life and reign oj Commodus (Princeton 1956), 38. 

5. Ais Commodus al probeerde om een band met de god Mithras in zijn 
beeldvorming te verwerken, deed hij dat zo voorzichtig dat zelfs ingewijden in 
de Mithras-cultus dat niet begrepen. Voor de publieke beeldvorming kan het 

van geen belang geweest zijn. 

Dit proefschrift, blz. 131-4. 



6. Het feit dat Commodus ais gladiator in de arena vocht, is geen bewijs voor 

diens vermeende waanzinnigheid. 

Dit proefschrift, hoofdstuk 4. 

7. Er zijn sterke aanwijzingen dat Commodus bij vele lagen van de bevolking po- 
pulair was - maar dat maakt hem nog geen goede of geestelijk gezonde keizer. 
Dit proefschrift, hoofdstuk 5. 

8. Er zijn geen goede redenen om aan te nemen dat Commodus’ identificatie met 
Elercules een tijdelijke gril van een wispelturige keizer was. Zij vormde veeleer 
de culminatie van een zorgvuldig opgebouwd ‘beeldprogramma’. 

Contra-, M. Bergmann, Die Strahlen der Herrscher. Theomorphes Herrscherbild und 
politische Symbolik im Hellemsmus und in der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Mainz 1998), 165. 

9. Studenten geschiedenis zouden sterker gestimuleerd moeten worden om een 
periode in het buitenland door te brengen. 

10. Interdisciplinair onderzoek is mogelijk. Maar alleen met de hulp van veel 
specialisten. 

11. De omschrijving van Commodus’ politiek door één van de senatoren uit de film 
Gladiator met de zin: ‘He will give them death. And they will love him for it’, 
zou kunnen suggereren dat de makers van de film reeds bekend waren met de 
inhoud van dit proefschrift. De rest van de film maakt duidelijk dat dit niet zo 


was. 



